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INTRODUCTION. 


It  has  boon  a  groat  pleasure  to  the  Author  to  observe  that 
Hardy  Perennials  (which  include  bulbs  and  tubers  as  well  as 
fibrous  and  woody-rooted  plants)  have  been  more  extensively 
cultivated  during  the  past  few  years.  That  they  are  deserving 
of  this  cannot  be  doubted,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merits  as  ornamental  subjects  for  the  garden,  and  for  cut 
bloom  (for  which  many  are  well  suited),  bxit  also  because  they 
are  easy  to  grow  in  the  open  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial 
heat,  and  require  but  little  attention,  and  may  almost  all,  too, 
be  propagated  in  the  open  by  division,  an  easy  process, 
requiring  but  little,  if  any,  previous  experience.  Most,  more- 
over, will  thrive  not  only  in  country  air,  but  also  near  cities 
and  towns  (including  London),  being  thus  available  for  that 
rapidly  increasing  section  of  gardeners,  the  small  suburban 
householder.  As  nearly  all  can  now  be  bought  at  reasonable 
prices  ready  to  plant  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  garden, 
however  small,  should  not  contain  a  goodly  representation 
of  them.  A  selection  can  be  made  (if  the  whole  be  not 
cultivated)  to  provide  outdoor  flowers  during  almost  every 
week  of  the  year  (except  during  frost),  so  that  a  garden  thus 
stocked  need  scarcely  ever  be  without  bloom  of  some  sort. 
Amongst  them  subjects  can  be  found  for  every  position, 
whether  in  sun,  half  or  full  shade,  or  even  under  trees,  making 
them  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  walled  and  shut-in  gardens. 

The  species  described  in  this  volume  may,  as  the  title 
indicates,  be  "easily  grown,"  and  comprise,  fortunately,  all  the 
finest  and  most  popular  of  the  really  hardy  spscies  that  are 
either  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  or  that  have  been  introduced 


IV  INTRODUCTION. 

up  to  the  present  day.  Special  attention  has  been  given  in 
this  work  to  the  meanings  of  the  Latin,  Greeli,  and  other 
names,  which  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education  find  so  hard  to  understand,  much  less 
remember.  These  meanings  are  included  in  brackets  through- 
out the  work.  The  English  titles  of  genera  and  species  are 
also  given  wherever  they  exist.  The  countries  of  origin  have 
been  stated,  as  this  gives  a  clue  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
species,  and  a  better  idea  of  their  exact  requirements. 

The  Author  has  chosen  photography  to  illustrate  his  work, 
chiefly  because  of  its  faithfulness  to  nature.  He  thinks  he 
may  lay  claim  to  some  originality  in  the  methods  adopted  by 
him,  in  the  production  of  the  negatives,  to  bring  out  the 
flowers  in  bold  relief,  and  without  being  indistinguishable  from 
the  background,  as  flowers  often  are  in  photographs,  though 
this  has  been  done  in  some  instances  at  the  expense  of  detail 
in  the  foliage.  The  high  quality  now  attainable  in  the 
half-tone  process  (by  which  the  plates  herein  have  been 
reproduced)  has  much  facilitated  the  work,  though  no  such 
reproductions  equal  silver  printing  in  the  usual  way,  a  method, 
however,  unfortunately  not  available  for  illustration  in  a  work 
like  the  present.  The  Author  has,  in  all  cases  where  the 
subjects  were  not  too  large,  presented  them  as  they  are 
seen  growing  in  the  soil.  This  natural  method  has  not 
liitherto  been  much  attempted  in  the  photography  of  plant 
life. 

The  Author's  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.L.S.,  who  has,  with  much  patience  and  labour,  gone  through 
and  supervised  the  proof  sheets. 

If  the  Author's  humble  attempts  serve  still  further  to 
stimulate  the   cultivation   of   Hardy   Perennials,  his   highest 

I  aspirations  in  this  respect  will  have  been  attained. 

ti 
ToUmhaiit,  London,  N. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Pag-e     3.— Line  U  from  bottom,  first  word ;  for  "  noble,"  rea4  "  double" 

Page     7. — Linea  4  to .6  from  bottom;  for  "  pyramidalis,"  read  " pyramidale," 

Page    19.— Line  3  from  top ;  read  "  Gr.  a,  not." 

Page    JfS.  — [Jnder  Speciea,  line  7;  for  "  Orimaoa  Grreen,"  read  '*  Crimson  Gem." 

Page    69.— Under  Propagation,  line  2 ;  for  '*  stray,"  read  "  strong." 

Page   80. — Line  3  from  top;  for  "  Oompanalaoeae,"  read  "  CampanvilacaaB." 

Page  105. — Line  9  from  top  ;  for  "  ahoald  be,"  read  "  sho<ild  not  be." 

Page  110. — Line 2  from  bottom;  for  '*  balba,"  read  "  corms  " 

Page  154. — Under  Oalture,  line  4 ;  for  "  scenery,"  read  '*  sitiwiy," 

Page  154. — Line  3  from  bottom  ;  for  "  darta,"  read  "  parts. " 

Page  171. — Line  1,  tirst  word ;  for  "  pterm,"  read  "  pteris." 

Page  179. — First  word ;  for  "  Pnnkia,"  read  "  fftitiGkub." 

Page  179. — Under  Derivation,  line  5 ;  for  "  f  aact,"  read  "  Fixahs." 

Page  190. — ffirat  line,  last  word ;  read  "  mai/,".f or  "  will." 

Page  204. — Line  S  from,  top ;  for  "  are,"  read  "  were  supposaa  to  do  so  especmUy," 

Page  220. — Line  4  from  top  ;  for  "  stray,"  read  "  strong," 

Page  228.— Under  Derivation;    for  "  Oanada,"  etc.,  read  "  Ccwidia   (-now  Crate), 

Tkey  groio  vn  tit/ts,  hence  Candytuft." 
Page  2S8.— Under    Balboaa-rooted  Irisea,  line   6,  note    Pig.  119,  shews    "Iris 

xipkvwm," 
Page  329,— Under  Papaver,  Derivation,  line  1 ;  for  •'  Papaveria/'  read  "  Papaver," 
Page  330. — Under  Species,  line  13,  note  Fig.  175,  ahews  a  flower  of  tbe  Iceland 

Poppy  (which,  is  not  a  hybrid  species,  bat  an  alpiue)* 
Page  332. — ^Fig.    175  shews   a,  flower  of   the  Iceland  Poppy;  not  a  hybrid  aa 

stated. 
Page  333.— Under  Propagation,  last  line,  last  word ;  for  **  dry,"  read  "  dug," 
Page  354. — Line  7  from  top ;  for  "  five,"  read  "fine." 
Page  373. — Line  13  from  bottom;  omit  *'  not." 
Page 382. — Kodgersia  podophyUa,  under  Derivation,    line   3,  for  "pons"  read 

"pous." 
Page  394. — ^Line  2  from  bottom  ',  "  for  "  break,"  read  "  bulk." 
Page  395. — Bottom  line;  for  '*  megaa,"  read  "  megas." 
Page 405. — Under  Propagation,  first  word;  instead  of  *'  For,"  read  "In." 
Page  405. — Bottom  line :  omit  sentence  commencing,  "  The  remarlct  under,"  etc. 
Page  409. — Line  2  from  top ;  for  "  present,"  read  "premous  ones," 
Page  410. — Line  7  from  top ;  after  "  white,"  add  "flowers." 
Page  445. — Under  Derivation,  line  1 ;  for  "  tritomus,"  read  "  tritomos." 
Page  456. — Verbasonm,  under  Derivation,  line  2;  for  "molles,"  read  "mollis," 

and  next  line,  for  '*  molene,"  read  "  moLene," 
Page  462. — Fig.  248;  for  "  gento-like,"  read  "  gentian-like," 


INDEX    OF    COMMON    NAMES. 


[N.B. — This  Volume  being  arranged  alphabetically,  an  Index  of 
Botanical  Names  is  unnecessary,  but  a  List  is  here  given  of 
English  Names  in  common  use.] 


Aaron's   Beard 

PAGE 

...      227 

Bell-shaped  Squill 

PAGE 

.     400 

Aaron's    Rod 

...     456 

Bellwort        

452 

Aconite 

6 

Bergamot      

290 

Adam's  Needle 

...     -172 

Bermuda  Lily         

253 

Alkanet          

...       21 

Billy   Buttons           

364 

Alpine  Phlox 

. . .      336 

Bindweed 

76 

Alpine   Pinks 

...      125 

Bird's  Ne.st  Orchid 

317 

Alpine  Poppy 

. . .     321 

Bitter  Vetch            

321 

Alum-root     ... 

...     222 

Bizarre  Pinks          

122 

American    Wood-lily 

...      MO 

Black  Spleenwort 

169 

Anemone  Hepatica 

...     216 

Bladder  Fern 

171 

Apennine  Windflower 

...        25 

Bladder  Herb          

342 

Asiatic  Globe  Flower 

...     451 

Blazing   Star 

245 

Asphodel 

149,  301 

Bleeding  Heart        

127 

Astilbe 

...     424 

Bluebell         

400 

Auricula        

. . .     355 

Blue-eyed  Grass      

420 

Aurora  Plower 

...      182 

Blue  Succory           

86 

Autumn  Crocus 

...      108 

Border   Phlox          

339 

Avens 

. . .      195 

Bracken         

166 

Breakstone    ... 

387 

Bai,E;1Eic  Sandwort 

...       45 

British    Houseleek 

412 

Balloon  Hower 

...       85 

British  Marguerite 

371 

Bamboo 

...       64 

British    Marigold 

74 

Barrenwort 

...     143 

Brittle  Bladder  Fern 

171 

Bastard    Feverfew 

. . .     371 

Broad-leaved    Saxifrage    .. 

395 

Batchelor's  Buttons 

...     379 

Broad  Shield  Fern 

166 

Bateman's   Lily 

...      248 

•Bronze-leaf 

382 

Bear's   Breech 

1 

Brown   Man   Orchid 

316 

Bee    Balm     

...      290 

Brown's  Lily 

253 

Beech    Polypody 

...      169 

Bugloss          

21 

Bee    Orchid 

...      316 

Bulb-bearing    Lily 

250 

Belgian   Pansies      ... 

...     4G8 

BuUock's-eye 

412 

Bellflower 

...       80 

Bunch-flowered      Nareissus 

304 
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PAGE 

Bnndle-flowered   Daffodil...  304 

Burning  Bush         129 

Butter-and-Eggs    Narcissus  306 

Buttercups                374 

Butterfly  Orchid     317 

Call-Me-to-You     468 

Campanula 89 

Campion        277, 419 

Campoa'  Saxifrage              ...  388 

Canadian  Lily         254 

Candelabra    Bear's    Breech  2 

Candytuft      228 

Canterbury  Bell      83 

Cape  Hyacinth        189 

Carnation      121 

Cashmerian  Primula          ...  362 

Oatchfly        277.419 

Catesby's  Lily         249 

Caucasian  Pincushion 

Flower       398 

Celandine      69 

Centaury        ...         ...         ...  90 

Chaix's  Mullein       457 

Chalcedonian  Campion     ...  279 

Chalcedonian   Catchfly      ...  279 

Chalcedonian  Lily              ...  261 

Chalk   Plant            195 

Chicory          86 

Chinese  Bellflower             ...  85 

Chinese    Chrysanthemum...  100 

Christmas  Rose       203 

Christ's  Eye             232 

Chrysanthemum      100 

Cinquefoil 352 

Clove'  Pink              122 

Codlins-and-Cream            ...  140 
Codlins-and-Cream        Nar- 
cissus        ...         ...         ...  307 

Colchican  Lily         ...         ...  255 

Coltsfoot        333 

Columbine     ...         ...         ...  39 

Common  Polypody             ...  169 

Ooneflower 133,384 

Convolvulus             77 

Coralflowev 222 


Cornflower     . . . 

Corydal 

Cottonweed 

Cow  Parsley 

Cow  Parsnip 

Crane's  Bill 

Creeping  Jenny 

Crested-leaved    Saxifrage 

Crested-shield  Fern 

Crimean   Snowdrop 

Crimson  Meadow-sweet 

Crocus 

Crowfoot 

Crown  Imperial 

Cupidone 

Ciishion  Pink 

Cyclamen 

Cyclamen    Daffodil 

Cyclamen   Narcissus 


PAGE 

90 
106 
241 
218 
218 
191 
281 
391 
166 
185 
426 
108 
374 
177 

86 

48,419 

112 

300 

304 


Daj'fodil      300 

Dahurian  Lily         249 

Daisy  67 

Dame's  Violet         2^0 

Day   Lily      214 

Day's  Eye     67 

Devil's  Bit 397 

Dittany  129 

Dog's-tooth  Violet  ...     159 

Doronic         133,417 

Double   Bindweed  ...       76 

Double   Buttercup  ...     ,378 

Downy  Milfoil 

Dragon   Plant 

Dragou's-head  Arum 

Dropwort 

Dutch  Crocus 

Dutchman's  Breeches 

Dwarf  Phlox 

Dyer's  Alkanet 

Earth  Apple 
Easter  Flower 
Easter  Rose  (Hellebore) 
Edelweiss 


49 
50 
426 
108 
196 
336 
21 

112 

28 

212 

241 
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Eggs-and-Tiaonn    Nareissiis 

P.VflE 

307 

Pork-stemmed    Windflower 

PAOE 

31 

Elecampane             

231 

Portin's    Lily-of-tlie-V  alley 

104 

Eleveu-o'Clock-Lady 

320 

Pox-glove      

131 

Elwes'  Snowdrop    

185 

Fragrant  Coltsfoot 

333 

Emperor  Narcissus 

305 

Franchetti's  Winter  Cherry 

342 

Emdiive          

86 

Fraxinella 

129 

English   Houseleek 

411 

I'^rench  Willow  Herb 

140 

English   Iris            

237 

Pritillary      

175 

Eryngo 

156 

Fumitory       

106 

Evening  Primrose 

308 

Evergreen   Alkanet 

22 

Gaillardia              

182 

Evergreen  Candytnft 

229 

Galingale       

406 

Evergreen   Phlox 

336 

Gardenia  Narci^su.s 

307 

Everlasting  Pea      

239 

(jauze   Plant            

195 

• 

Gentian-like  Speedwell     ... 

462 

Fair  Maids  op  Prance  ... 

377 

German  Catchfly     ... 

277 

Fair  Maids  of  Kent 

377 

German   Plag          

234 

False  Hellebore 

453 

German   Iris 

233 

False  Maidenhair  Pern     ... 

169 

Giant   Asphodel      

149 

False  Meadow-sweet 

424. 

Giant  Cow-Parsley 

218 

False  Mitrewort      

436 

Giant  Cow-Parsnip 

218 

False  Mullein         

88 

Giant   Fennel          

174 

Fancy  Pansies 

468 

Giant  Parsley         

219 

Fancy   Pinks 

122 

Giant  Parsnip         

219 

Fancy    Polyanthus 

362 

Giant   Thrift          

47 

Fennel           

174 

Gillyflower 

93 

Fen  Eiie        

432 

Globe-flower             

449 

Perns             ...         

161 

Globe-Thistle           

138 

Feverfew       

368 

Glory  of  Leyden  Narcissus 

303 

Fig-wort 

376 

Glory-of-the-Snow 

97 

Flaccid-leaved          Thread- 

Goat's-.Beard            

425 

bearing  Yucca     ... 

474 

Goat's  Rue 

187 

Flag 

233 

Gold-Dust     

19 

Flake    Pinks            

122 

Golden  Ball            

450 

Plame  Flower         ...         336 

,445 

Gbldeu-Drop             

312 

Plea  Bane    153 

,231 

Golden-Feather 

372 

Pleur   d'Asphodele... 

301 

Golden   Fritillary 

176 

Pleur  de  Luce         

233 

Golden  Knapweed 

92 

Pleur   de  Lys         

233 

G  olden-Laced     Polyanthus 

363 

Florentine  Iris        

233 

Golden  Moneywort 

282 

Flowering  Ferns     ... 

161 

Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan 

257 

Flower-of-a-T)ay 

4.38 

Golden-Rod             

422 

Plower-of -Adonis     ... 

8 

Golden  Spur  Narcissus     ... 

305 

Ply    Orchid                

316 

Golden -Tuft             

19 

Foam-flower              

436 

Golden     Variegated-leav?d 

Forget-me-not         

298 

Periwinkle            

465 
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Gold-striped       Lily-of-th 

e- 

Hybrid  Crowned  Rose  Cam- 

Valley         

..     104 

pion            

11 

Goose- weed 

..     354 

Hybrid  Pinks          

122 

Grape  Hyacinth     ... 

..     295 

Hybrid ,  Snapdragon 

38 

Great  Mullein 

..     456 

Great  Ox-eye 

..     371 

Iceland  Poppy      

330 

Great  Summer  Hyacinth 

..     189 

Indian  Poppy         

288 

Greek  Valerian 

..     345 

Iris     

233 

Greenland  Saxifrage 

..     388 

Italian   Arum          

49 

Green-man  Orchid 

..     317 

Italian  Snowdrop 

185 

Green  Spleenwort  ... 

..     169 

Italian  Windflower 

25 

Grey-leaved  Geranium 

..     191 

Ivy-leaved  .Toad-flax 

272 

Ground  Pink 

..     336 

Grounsel       

..     417 

Jacob's  Laddeb     

344 

Guinea-fowl-like  Fritillar 

y      176 

Japanese  Anemone 

33 

Japanese     Chrysanthemum 

100 

Haibbht.t 

82 

Japanese  Iris           

233 

Hairy  Arum 

52 

Japanese  Lily         

257 

Hanson's  Lily 

..     264 

Japanese  Primula 

363 

Hard  Pern 

..     167 

Japanese  Veronica 

459 

Hard-shield  Fern 

..     165 

Johnson's  Marguerite 

102 

Hardy  Marguerite 

..     102 

Jonquil          

304 

Harris'  Lily 

..     253 

Hart's-tongue  Fern 

..     166 

KiNQ-CUPS      

75 

Heart-leaved  Megasea 

..     390 

Kiss-me-quick          

468 

Hearts-ease 

..     466 

Knap-weed 

90 

Heliotrope 

..     333 

Knot-grass 

349 

Hellehore      

..     203 

:^not-weed   i 

349 

Hen-and^hickens  Baisy 

..       68 

Koempfer's  Iris        

233 

Henry's   Lily 

..     259 

Kramer's  Lily         

258 

Hepatica        

..     216 

Heron's  Bill 

..     154 

Laager's  Hotjseleek 

413 

Himalayan  Aster    ... 

...       57 

Ladies'-Pincushion 

48 

Hollow-root 

..     106 

Lady  Fern 

166 

Holly  Fern 

...     169 

Lady's-Slipper         

115 

Hollyhock     

...       15 

Lady's-Slipper  Orchid 

116 

Holy  Saxifrage 

..     388 

Lake-loving  Feverfew 

373 

"Honorine  Joubert" 

...       34 

Lance-leaved  Lily 

258 

Horse-Balm 

. . .     290 

Lance-leaved   Spleenwort  . . . 

169 

Horsefield's  Narcissus 

..     305 

Larkspur        

118 

Horse-mint 

...     290 

Late-flowering  Phlox 

338 

Horse-tail     

...     145 

Leafy-stemmed  Orchid      ... 

315 

House-leek 

...     411 

Lebanon  Striped  Squill   ... 

367 

Humboldt's  Lily     . . . 

. . .     255 

Leichtlin's  Lily       

253 

Hyacinth      

189,  295 

Lenten   Rose            

203 

Hybrid  Cinquefoil 

...     353 

Leopard's-Bane       

133 
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Leopard's-bane-like       Rag- 

PAGR 

Milfoil            

PAGE 

3 

wort,  or  Groundsel 

417 

Mitrewort 

.     436 

Leopard-spotted   Lily 

253 

Mocassin  Flower     ... 

..     117 

Lesser  Celandine     

375 

Money  Wort 

..     281 

Ligurian  Hairbell 

85 

Mongolian  Milfoil  ... 

4 

Lilies 

247 

Monkshood 

6 

Lily-of-a-Day           

214 

Montbretia 

..     293 

Lily  of  Japan          

257 

Moon-Daisy 

..     103 

Lily-of-the- Valley   ... 

103 

Moser's  St.  John's-wort   . 

.,     226 

Lion's  Foot 

241 

Moss  Campion 

.     419 

"  Little    Gem "    Candytuft 

229 

Moss  Pink 

.     336 

Lock  and  Keysi      

126 

Mossy  Saxifrages    ... 

..     389 

London  Pride 

395 

Mother-of -Millions 

.     271 

Long-flowered   Lily 

256 

Mound  Lily 

.     473 

Long-leaved   Saxifrage 

393 

Mountain  Bladder  Fern  . 

.     171 

Loose-strife              ...         28: 

,285 

Mountain  Daisy     ... 

.       55 

Lungwort      

364 

Mountain  Fern 

..      166 

Lupin  (or  Lupine) 

274 

Mountain  Houseleek 

.     414 

Lupin-wort 

434 

Mountain  Mint 

.     290 

Mullein  (or  Mullen) 

88,  456 

Macedonian  Toad-plax  ... 

273 

Musk  Hyacinth 

.     295 

Madonna  Lily 

252 

Musk-scented  Daffodil 

.     301 

Madwort       

19 

Maidenhair         Fern-leaved 

Meadow  Eue        

Maids-of -France      

Maids- of  Kent          

Male-Fern     

Marguerite 

Marie's  Bellflower  ... 

433 

377 
377 
166 

1U2 
85 

Nankeen  Lily 

Narcissus       

Neapolitan  Violet  ... 
Net-veined  Bulbed  Iris   . 
Newman's  Coneflower 
Nootka  Sound  Lupin 

.     253 
.     300 
.     470 
.     235 
.     384 
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Easily  Grown  Hardy 
Perennials. 


Acanthus. — Bear's  Breech. 

Nat.  Ord. — Acanthacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  AJiantlws,  a  spine;  some  species  are  prickly. 
The  leaves  resemble  bears'  claws. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  strong,  woody-rooted  herbaceous 
peremiials,  comprising  several  hardy  species  with  large,  glossy, 
dark-green  Vfavy  leaves.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
model  for  the  Corinthian  capital.  Height  of  foliage,  2  to 
3  ft.,  the  blooms  (spikes)  rising  to  4  or  6  ft.  These  plants 
are  of  noble  bearing,  alike  in  foliage  and  bloom.  When 
given  plenty  of  rooro,  and  several  seasons  allowed  for 
their  full  development,  few  of  the  larger  growing  perennials 
equal  them.  They  form  in  time  clumps  5  to  6  ft.  wide,  the 
leaves  being  very  handsome,  and  from  them  rise  every  year  in 
established  plants  the  fine,  tall,  stout  blooms,  quite  unlike  any 
other  outdoor  perennial.  They  will  thrive  in  suburban  gardens, 
if  not  too  smoky. 

Species,  Etc. — The  illustration  of  .4.  candelabmm  (Fig.  1),  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  flowers  white  and  purple, 
shows  one  of  the  best.  A.  latifolius  (broad-leaved)  is  also  a  very 
handsome  and  robust  variety  of  the  former,  perhaps  the  most 
grown.  Some  other  fine  species  are  A.  longifolius  (long-leaved), 
native  of  Dalmatia,  reddish ;  A.  hispanica  (Spanish),  white ; 
and  A.  niger,  black,  purplish-white,  both  from  Portugal.  All 
are  about  the  same  height  as  A.  candelabrum,  and  flower  from 
June  to  July,  the  bloom  lasting  one  or  two  months. 

Culture. — Good  ordinary  gritty  or  sandy  soil  is  best;  it 
should  also  be  deep  (2  to  3  ft.  or  more,  if  possible),  as  the  large 
roots  are  far  reaching.  The  plants  thrive  in  warm  sheltered 
spots  in  full  sun,  but  they  will  succeed  also  in  partial  shade, 
and  are  perhaps  better  here,  as  the  soil  will  keep  more  moist. 
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Suitable  for  the  background  of  borders,  border  centres,  or 
isolated  on  lawns,  or  in  a  shrubbery,  or  rough  part  of  the 
garden.  It  is  wise  to  protect  the  foliage  in  early  spring  from 
frost  and  winds  by  matting,  &,c.     Plant  in  October,  or  perhaps 


Fig.  1.  Acanthus  candelaerdm  (Candelahra-Uke  Bear's  Breech). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  ft:) 

more  safely  in  April,  giving  the  roots  a  thorough  drenching 
with  water  to  settle  the  soil  well  around  them. 

Pbopagation. — They  increase  yearly  into  larger  and  larger 
clumps,    and   should   not  require  any   attention    for   several 


ACHILLEA-MILFOIL.  S 

seasons  :  but  if  not  doing  well,  lift  and  replant  into  fresh  soil. 
Increase  by  division  of  the  roots  in  the  planting  months  ;  also 
by  root  cuttings  under  a  frame  in  sandy  soil  in  spring.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  one- eighth  of  an  inch  deep  in  light  soil  in  a  warm 
position  outdoors,  or,  better,  in  a  greenhouse  heated  to  65°  Fahr., 
in  March.     Transplant  the  seedlings  when  strong  enough. 


Achillea. — Milfoil. 

Nat.  Okd. —  Compositce. 

Derivation. — Achilles  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  plants 
in  medicine,  but  they  are  not  now  so  employed.  Milfoil  is 
from  the  Lat.  Millefolia,  a  thousand  leaves.  The  foliage  is 
finely  divided  in  most  species,  and  this  is  well  seen  in  the 
common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil  of  British,  etc.,  fields. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  to  autumn  flovyering, 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  fibrous  roots.  Height,  3  in. 
to  4  or  5  ft.  Some  of  the  nicest  white  flowers,  well  suited  for 
cutting,  are  obtained  from  these  plants,  notably  A.  ptarmica 
and  varieties  (which  see).  The  bloom  is  profuse,  and  lasts 
long,  both  on  the  plants  and  in  water.  All  are  pretty,  and  of 
the  simplest  culture,  and  thrive  well  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — We  mention  only  a  selection  ;  all  flower  from 
June  to  July  and  onwards.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  borne 
in  heads  (corymbs).  White-flowered  : — A.  mongoUca  (Mongolian) 
is  illustrated  (Fig.  2) ;  A.  ptarmica  flore  plena,  a  large  and 
noble  flowered  variety  of  the  wild  British  A.  ptarmica  or 
Sneezewort,  has  pungent  foliage  and  flowers.  There  is  also 
a  finer  variety,  double-flowered,  known  as  "The  Pearl." 
Height  2i  ft.  A.  serrata  flore  plena  (serrate  or  saw-like-leaved, 
double-flowered),  a  variety  of  A.  serrata,  native  of  Switzerland, 
height  2|-  ft.,  has  a  very  pretty  foliage.  A  few  shorter  forms 
of  great  use  for  their  foliage  are: — S.  argentea  (silvery 
leaved),  native  of  the  Tyrol,  height  3  in.,  foliage  crimped, 
A.  ClaveniUB  (Clavenna's),  native  of  Austria,  height  6  in.,  has 
tufts  of  silvery  leaves ;  A.  rupestre  (rock  loving),  belonging  to 
the   Tyrol,  etc.,    height   3  in.,  is    evergreen ;    A     umbellaia 
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(umbel-flowered),  native  of  Greece,  height  4  in.,  has  silvery 
foliage.  Yellow-flowered  : — A.  tomentosa  (downy-leaved),  native 
of  Europe,  a  beautiful  bright  yellow,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  3) ;  A 
Eupatorium  (fern-leaved),  native  of  Caucasus,  is  a  noble  gigantic 
species  growing  4  to  5  ft.  high,  the  flower  heads  being  often 


Fig. 


2.     Achillea  mongolica  [The  Mongolian  Milfoil). 
(Ht.  IJ  ft.) 


5  in.  across,  and  lasting  two  months,  leaves  deeply  cut  and 
hoary.  Suited  for  a  rough  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  will 
have  plenty  of  room.  It  is  a  striking  object  from  a  distance. 
Ked-flowered :— ^.    millefolium    ruhrum    or    roseum.     Height 
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3  ft.     Wild  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  peculiar  to 
it,  but  well  worth  growing. 

Cdltijeb.— All  will  succeed  in  ordinary  garden  loam,  but 
preferring  that  which  is  somewhat  light  (sandy)  and  dry. 
A  small  quantity  of  old  stable  manure   is  beneficial.      They 


Fig.-  3.     Achillea  tomentosa  (The  Downy  Milfoil). 
(Ht.  8  to  12  ins.) 

require  a  full  sunny  position,  the  tall  kinds  being  suited  for 
the  back  row  of  borders,  and  the  short  ones  for  edgings  to 
borders  or  rockeries.  The  tall  sorts  may  require  staking, 
I  and  when   out  of  flower  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
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since  they  get  shabby,   and  the    roots    will    thereby   be  en- 
couraged.    Plant  in  October,  or  preferably  in  April. 

PfiOPAGATiotf.— The  tall  species  increase  into  irregular 
clumps,  which  last  well  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they 
may  fail  in  growth,  spending  themselves  by  their  profuse 
flowering.  To  renew,  divide  the  roots  in  March,  or  during 
October  and  November.  Portions  with  roots  may  be  dug  out 
in  the  same  month,  if  new  plants  are  required.  The  short 
forms  last  like  the  tall  ones,  and  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  in  September  under  handlights  or  a  cold  frame,  planting 
out  in  spring  when  rooted.  The  roots  may  be  divided  as  advised 
for  the  tall  species,  but  division  is  not  a  sure  plan.  All  may  be 
grown  from  seed,  sown  shallow  in  April,  in  a  warm  position 
outdoors,  and  left  where  they  are,  or  transplanted  when  strong 
enough. 


Aconitum. — Monk's  Hood. 

Nat.  Ord. — Ranunculacece. 

Derivation. — Said  to  grow  at  Acone,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
flowers  are  like  little  helmets,  or  monks'  hoods.  .Also  called 
Wolf's  Bane,  from  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  whole  plant, 
but  especially  of  the  long,  fleshy  roots,  which  much  resemble 
horseradish,  several  fatal  cases  having  occurred  by  mistaking 
them  for  it ;  but  they  are  very  useful  in  medicine. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy,  tall,  late  summer  and  autumn 
flowering,  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  with  long,  fleshy  roots. 
Height,  li  to  6  ft.  when  very  luxuriant.  The  numerous  tall 
and  bold  stems  of  these  well-known  plants,  crowded  at  the 
upper  12  or  18  in.,  with  their  curious  blue,  purple,  or  white 
flowers  (racemes),  which  bees  delight  to  visit,  make  striking 
objects.  The  leaves,  too,  are  handsome,  being  much  and 
prettily  divided.  They  are  specially  valuable  for  cut  blooms, 
as  the  hardy  perennial  borders  have  at  the  time  they  flower 
borne  their  greatest  wealth  of  colour.  Children  delight  to 
remove  the  bulging  petals,  revealing  inside  a  miniature  chariot 
drawn  by  two  little  doves.  The  plants  require  little  or  no 
attention, 
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Species,  Etc. — Numerous,  but  differing  litble  from  each 
other.  We  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  distinct. 
The  following  are  about  3  ft.  high,  and  bloom  in  late  summer 
(August) : — A.  napellus  (Lat.  napellus,  a  little  turnip,  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  roots),  native  of  S.  Europe  and  Central  Asia; 
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Fig.  4.     Acohitum  napellus  pyeamidalis  (i'^ramidai  JforeA's  fiooci). 

(Ht.  3  ft.) 

^.  napellus  pyramidalis,  light  purple  (the  flower  stems  grow  in  a 
pyramidal  form),  native  of  Germany,  etc.  (illustrated  Fig.  4) ; 
A.  napellus  album,  white  ;  A.  iiapellus  Ucolm-  (blue  and  white) ; 
A.japonicum  (Japanese),  purple ;  A,  anihora  (springing  back 
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when  pinched,  referring  to  the  petals,  a  peculiarity  shared  by 
all  Aconite  flowers),  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  grows  only  about 
li  ft.,  and  has  greenish-yellow  flowers,  with  varieties  in  yellow, 
blue,  and  cream. 

CuLTUBE. — Ordinary  garden  loam  suits  their  requirements. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  them  also  some  old  stable  manure, 
since  they  should  not  require  removal  for  many  years.  They 
should  be  grown  in  partial  shade,  as  the  roots  like  moisture. 
Suited  for  the  back  row  in  borders,  amongst  shrubs,  in  the 
wild  garden,  or  for  naturalising  in  woodland  walks,  open 
woods,  &c.,  choosing  moist  spots.  They  are  specially  valuable 
for  growing  under  trees,  succeeding  here  better  than  any  other 
hardy  plants,  with  the  exception  of  some  bulbs  and  tubers. 
Plant'  preferably  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March. 

Propagation.— Best  left  alone  for  several  years  to  form 
clumps.  When  the  root-stocks  fail  to  throw  up  good  stems, 
renew  by  division  in  the  planting  months,  and  replace  in 
deeply-trenched  renewed  or  fresh  soil.  Propagate  by  the 
same  means,  by  removing  only  portions  of  clumps  ;  also  by 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  position  outdoors,  or  in 
a  cold  frame,  in  ordinary  sandy  soil,  i  in.  deep,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  in  March  to  April. 


Adonis.— Pheasant's  Eye. 

Nat.  Ord. — Ranunculacece. 

Derivation. — The  mythical  Greek  Venus  Aphrodite  changed 
her  favourite  mortal  Adonis,  when  dying  of  his  wound  from  the 
wild  boar,  into  this  plant,  which  was  therefore  named  after 
him  !  The  scarlet  autumn  Adonis  (A.  awiumnaUs)  is  an  annual 
of  British  cornfields.  A  variety  of  it,  the  large-flowered  Flos 
Adonis  (Flower  of  Adonis),  was  once  much  cultivated  in  English 
gardens. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Bushy,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  flowering  during  late  spring  and  summer. 
Height,  9  to  18  in.      The  splendid  large,  silky,  pale-yellow 
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flowers  contrast  well  with  the  fern-like  foliage.  They, 
however,  unfortunately  fade  soon,  and  droop  when  picked,  but 
to  make  up  for  this  there  is  a  succession  of  them  for  five  or  six 
weeks.     The  plants  are  slow  growers,  and  three  or  four  seasons 


Pig.  5.     Adonis  veenalis  ( The  Pheasant's  Eye). 
(Ht.  10  to  12  ins.) 

must  elapse  before  they  show  their  real  beauty,  but  this  is  well 
worth  waiting  for,  and  they  need  but  little  attention. 

Species,  Etc. — The  subject  of  our  illustration  (Fig.  5),  a  Euro- 
pean plant,  and  A.  pyrenaica  (Pyrenean)  are  the  two  best.    Both 
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are  yellow-flowered.  The  latter  is  the  taller  (18  in.)  and 
more  branched,  flowering  in  June  and  going  on  to  July,  but 
the  former  thrives  better  perhaps  in  British  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  March  or  April.  A.  apennina  (Apennine)  is 
similar  to  A.  vernalis,  but  flowers  after  it. 

CtTLTUKE. —Ordinary  garden  loam  is  a  suitable  soil.  It 
should  be  enriched  with  old  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould  and 
kept  open  with  grit  or  sand.  A  yearly  mulching  in  spring 
with  stable  manure  does  them  much  good.  As  they  like 
moisture,  some  peat  may  be  required  with  the  soil  if  the 
position  be  too  dry.  PJaht  in  March,  or  better  still  in  October. 
Label  them,  as  their  stems  die  down  entirely  in  autumn.  Grow 
in  a  sunny,  open,  and  well-drained  border,  or  on  the  rockery  in 
pockets  filled  with  the  above  soil. 

Propagation.  -  Do  not  disturb,  even  by  forking  round  them, 
for  five  or  six  years.  If  not  flowering  well,  or  for  propagation, 
divide  the  roots  in  the  planting  months  (March  is  the  best). 
Also  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  March  just  below  the  surface, 
in  sandy  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  the  open  sunny  border,  or  in 
a  cold  frame. 


Agrostemma.     Rose  Campion. 

Nat.  Ord. — CaryophyllaceoB. 

Derivation. — Gr.  agros,  Lat.  campus,  a  field,  and  Gr. 
stemma,  a  wreath ;  crowns  and  garlands  used  to  be  made  of 
the  flowers  found  in  fields. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  to  late  summer  or  autumn  flower- 
ing, fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants. 
Height,  1  to  2  ft.  Amongst  red  hardy  perennial  flowers  these 
take  an  important  place.  Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  are 
conspicuous  alongside  other  subjects,  and  the  plants  are  very 
free  flowering.  The  long  stalked,  forked  stems  make  them 
very  convenient  for  vase  decoration,  and  there  is  a  loug  con- 
tiniicd  succession  of  bloom.  The  leaves  last  through  the 
winter,  and  are  thick,  silky,  or  even  woolly,  of  a  bluish-white 
or  silvery  colour,  and  being  soft  are  sought  after,  especially 
when  decayed,  by  sparrows  for  their  nests  in  spring. 


AGROSTEMMA   CORONARIA   HYBRIDA. 
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Species,  Etc. — Our  illustration  (Fig.  6)  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
species  is  a  fine  hybrid  of  Agrostemma — (often  called  Lychnis) — 
coronaria  (crowned,  the  flowers  having  somewhat  this  appear- 
ance). Native  of  S,  Europe.  Other  fine  recent  varieties  of  it,-  of 


Fig.  6.     Agrostemma  cokonakia  htbkida  (Hybrid  Crowned  Hose 

Campion). 

(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

different    and     deeper    shades    of     red,     are — A.     coronaria 
atrosanguinea   (deep   blood-red)    and    A.    coronaria     Walkeri 
(Walker's).     There  are  also  white  and  double-flowered  forms. 
Culture. — Grow  in  ordinary  garden  loam ;  they  are  fond 
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of  chalky  spots.  Position:  dry  borders  in  full  sun.  Can  be 
well  naturalized  on  dry  hill  slopes  or  banks,  or  in  the  wild 
garden.  Plant  during  October  and  November,  or  in  March 
— the  former  preferably—  giving  them  plenty  of  room  as  the 
flower  stems  are  of  a  loose  habit,  though  the  stocks  are  com- 
pact.    The  flower  stems  should  be  staked. 

Propagation. — Clumps  increase  in  siz3  each  year,  and  they 
need  not  be  disturbed  till  overgrown  or  failing,  or  you  wish 
to  increase  the  plants.  This  can  be  done  by  division  just 
after  flowering  (midsummer),  or  not  till  October  or  even 
March.  Freshly  divided  plants  flower  the  best.  An  over- 
grown portion  can  be  removed  by  digging,  being  careful 
to  remove  roots  with  it.  Also,  by  seeds  sown  outdoors  in 
April  where  they  are  to  bloom ;  or  in  a  separate  sunny  place, 
at  first  under  a  shaded  handlight  or  bellglass.  They  may  seed 
themselves  in  undisturbed  ground.  Division  is  much  the 
quickest  method  of  propagation. 


Alstromeria  — Peruvian  Lir;T. 

Nat.  Ord. — Amaryllidaceae. 

Derivation. — After  Baron  Alstromer,  a  Swedish  botanist. 
The  plants  are  found  in  Peru  and  Chili. 

Habits  and  Uses. — Tall,  fleshy,  tuberous-rooted,  herbaceous 
plants,  flowering  mid.  to  late  summer.  Height,  1  to  3  or  4  ft. 
The  author's  experience  of  these  plants  is  that  they  are 
not  easily  grown  except  A.  aurea,  which  presents  no 
difficulties  when  established.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
is  perfectly  hardy  when  once  the  roots  have  got  hold  of  the 
ground.  It  is  a  grand  subject  in  the  border,  and  furnishes, 
when  a  large  clump  is  well  formed  (which  will  take  two  or 
three  seasons),  splendid  cut  flowers,  equalling  those  of  lilies  in 
beauty,  and  lasting  better.  The  stalks  are  very  long  and 
admirably  adapted  for  vases. 

Species,  Etc. — There  are  several,  but  we  will  only  here  treat  of 
A.  aurea  (Fig.  7),  which  is  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  as  fine  as  any. 
It  requires  no  staking.     Of  the  six  petals,  two — the  upper  auU 
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inside  ones — are  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  freelj'  barred  length- 
wise with  black,  the  lowermost  and  central  one  having  only 
three  or  four  bars,  and  the  others  none.  The  stamens  are 
golden  coloured  ;  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 


Fio.   7.     Alsi'Komeria  aurea  or  aurantiaca   (Perucian  Lily). 
(Ht.  3  to  5  ft.) 


OuTDOOE  Culture, — Good  ordinary  garden  soil,  consisting 
of  loam,  well  worked  up  with  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  grit  or 
sand  added  for  drainage,  and  let  it  be  as  deep  as  possible  (2  to 
3  ft.  or  more)  to  provide  constant  moisture.     Some  recommend 
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peat  with  the  soil  for  extra  moisture,  but  if  it  contains  plenty 
of  leaf-mould,  and  is  deep,  it  will  be  quite  damp  enough. 
Position  :  Sunny,  well  drained  borders,  raised  1  to  2  ft.  Though 
it  prefers  sun  and  good  drainage,  the  author  has  seen  it 
flourish  in  a  flat  bed  under  the  north  (!)  side  of  a  dwelling  house, 
the  warmth — protection — furnished  there  seeming  tobe  the  most 
important  factors.  The  plants  must  have  some,  but  will  not 
stand  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  will  die  in  heavy,  wet,  clay 
soil.  In  such  spots  grow  them  in  twelve-inch  pots,  the  rim 
sunk  3  in.  below  the  surface,  replacing  the  old  soil  by  fresh 
each  September  or  October,  when  the  roots  are  dormant. 
The  position  should  be  as  sheltered  as  possible,  and,  failing 
well  protected  borders,  place  them  under  a  wall  or  greenhouse, 
etc.,  facing  south,  but  about  4  ft.  from  the  wall — closer  would 
be  too  dry.  Water  freely  in  very  dry  weather.  Plant  in 
September  or  October,  placing  the  roots  6  or  8  in.  deep, 
out  of  reach  of  frost.  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  begin  with 
plants  grown  in  pots,  otherwise  start  with  good  strong 
clumps.  A  single  divided  crown  may  fail.  A  mulching  with 
decayed  leaves  or  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  in  spring  is  very 
beneficial,  as  it  retains  moisture.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  remove 
the  flower-heads  before  the  seeds  set,  but  leave  the  stalks  on,  as 
they  are  necessary  to  ripen  the  tubers  for  another  season's 
flowering,  and  also  to  form  fresh  crowns.  If  the  clumps  be 
large  and  well  established  these  precautions  need  not  be 
taken,  but  the  stalks  should  not  be  out  too  freely  at  any 
time.  In  exposed  places  cover  the  roots  in  winter  with  3  or 
4  in.  of  decayed  leaves  or  cocoanut-fibre  refuse. 

Pot  Cultubb  of  A.  aurea. — The  other  species  may  also 
be  grown  in  pots.  Use  twelve-inch  pots,  well  drained,  place  from 
four  to  six  plants  in  each  pot,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  watering 
freely  when  they  first  show  for  flowering,  keeping  the  soil  only 
just  moist  at  other  times.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  fibrous  peat,  with 
abundance  of  sand  and  plenty  of  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  Repot  each  year  in  September  or  October,  using 
fresh  soil,  and  do  not  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  possible. 

Peopagation.— If  the  soil  be  good  and  deep,  a  clump  will 
spread  into  a  fairly  compact  form  indefinitely— and  indeed 
too  much — soon  reaching  3  to  4  ft.  across,  but  never  disturb 
them   unless   necessary.      To  increase,  divide  the  clump — or 
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better,  only  part  of  outlying  roots — carefully,  in  September  or 
October  (preferably),  or  April,  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  crowns,  being  particular  not  to  break  the  fleshy  roots,  and 
plant  deeply  where  they  are  to  grow.  Sow  seeds,  which 
are  freely  produced,  in  March,  i-in.  deep  in  sandy  soil,  where 
they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  or  in  a  separate  sunny  bed 
outdoors,  thinning  out  the  weak  seedlings,  and  allowing  6  in. 
between  the  plants  ;  or  they  may  be  more  safely  sown  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  in  pans  of  sandy  soil,  planting  out 
the  second  season.  Support  the  young  seedlings.  A.  aurea 
seeds  itself  if  the  ground  is  not  disturbed. 


Althaea.-  Hollyhock  or  Holthock. 

Nat.  Ord. — Malvacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Altheo,  I  cure.  Some  of  the  species  have 
medicinal  properties.  The  English  name  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lialig,  holy,  and  hoc,  mallow,  because  first  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

Habit  and  Uses. — A  tall,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  long  tap-shaped,  almost  woody  roots,  flowering  at  mid- 
summer. Height,  6  to  8  ft.  These  plants  are  too  well  known 
to  need  much  comment.  Though  somewhat  coarse  for  a 
garden,  they  are  very  showy  by  their  great  height  and  large 
blootns,  borne  on  all  sides  of  the  upper  half  of  the  tall  stems 
(spikes).  They  open  from  below  upwards.  The  double 
flowers  resemble  beautifully  made  rosettes.  Bees  are  very 
fond  of  the  singles. 

Species,  Etc.  —Hollyhocks  (Florists'  Flowers)  of  the  present 
day  are  hybrid  varieties,  raised  from  A.  rosea  (the  holly- 
hock), a  native  of  China.  See  Figs.  8  and  9.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  AUlicea,  chiefly  from  S.  Europe. 
The  improvement  of  this  flower  has  been  much  impeded  by 
a  fungoid  disease  which  attacks  them,  but  the  named  single 
i  and  double  forms  that  have  been  raised  are  very  numerous  ; 
indeed,  the  colours  are  so  varied  that  naming  them  has  become 
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hopeless.     They  range  through  white  to  pink,   yellow,  flesh, 

peach,  red,  crimson,  purple,  and  deep  purple,  to  almost  black,  &c. 

CuLTUEE.— Hollyhocks  succeed  best  in   an   ordinary  deep, 

rich  soil,   containing   plenty   of   leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
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Fig.  8. 


Altera  rosea  (Single- flowered  Hollyhock). 
(Ht.  6  to  8  ft.) 


manure.  The  plants  dislike  wet  in  winter,  though  they  require 
much  moisture  in  summer.  A  sunny  position  is  essential. 
If  too  dry,  half  shade  suits  well,  where  the  extra  moisture 
sends  the  stems  up  to  a  great  height.     They  are  best  grown 
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as  backgrounds  or  in  separate  groups.  Also  suited  for  shrub- 
beries and  wild  gardens.  Much  finer  plants,  however,  are 
produced  in  rich  soil,  and  to  get  the  best  results  proceed 
thus  :  Trench   the  soil    in  October  three  spits  deep,  working 


Fig.  9. 


ALTHiEA  BOSEA  [DouUe-flowered  Hollyhock). 
(Ht.  6  to  8  ft.) 


in  plenty  of  decayed  stable  manure  between  the  second  and 
third  spits.  Plant  in  April  3  ft.  apart,  or  in  groups  of  three 
(12  in.  from  plant  to  plant),  each  group  being  4  ft.  apart; 
then  mulch  the  whole  surface,  leaving  each  plant   or  group  in 

c 
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an  unmulched  ring  18  in.  across,  so  that  the  manure  may 
not  rot  the  stems.  Put  in  stout  stakes  4  to  6  ft.  "high, 
firmly,  when  planting.  Water  well  in  dry  weather.  Apply 
liquid  manure  from  May  till  the  flowers  open.  To  get  the 
finest  blooms  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  spikes  as  soon  as  the  lower 
ones  commence  to  expand.  Remove  ofishoots  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  in  June.  Young  plants  are  best  for  bloom.  Cut 
down  the  stems  to  within  6  in.  after  flowering,  leaving  good  ones 
for  seed.  Eemoving  the  tops  of  the  stems  causes  many  side 
shoots  to  appear,  producing  a  pyramid-shaped  plant,  shorter 
than  the  single  stemmed,  but  with  many  more  flowers,  which, 
however,  will  not  be  quite  so  large.  Artificial  manure  may 
also  be  applied  from  May  to  August. 

Propagation. — In  warm  positions  root-stocks  will  survive 
about  three  winters  before  entirely  wearing  out,  but  they  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  young  plants  being  the  best, 
yearly  raising  is  advisable.  The  plants  may  be  left  to  seed 
themselves,  merely  thinning  out  the  weakly  ones  if  too  thick. 
A  better  way  is  to  sow  seeds  in  June,  in  deep  drills,  12  in. 
apart,  in  a  south  border.  Thin  the  seedlings,  leaving  only 
strong  ones,  to  6  in.  apart.  Lift  in  September,  and  place-  in 
pots  in  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould  in  a  cold 
frame  for  the  winter,  or  plant  in  similar  soil  in  the  frame. 
In  warm  soils  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  direct  to 
their  flowering  positions  in  September ;  or  sow  seeds  in 
good  soil  in  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  to  65  deg.  in  January 
or  February  in  pots,  and  thin  out.  Harden  off  in  April  and 
plant  out  in  May.  To  propagate  any  particular  colour  (as 
seeds  may  sport)  take  cuttings  of  young  shoots  growing 
out  of  the  base  of  the  flower  stems  of  old  plants  in  spring, 
and  insert  these  singly  in  small  pots  plunged  into  a  hotbed. 
Or,  take  cuttings  in  August  of  young  shoots,  consisting  oi 
two  joints  with  lower  leaves  removed,  and  place  these  in  pots 
in  a  close  frame  in  August.  Old  plants  may  also  be  divided 
after  flowering,  taking  care  to  remove  a  piece  of  root  with 
each  heart.     Do  not  divide  too  severely. 
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Alyssum. — Madwoet. 

Nat.  Obd. — Omciferob. 

Derivation. — Gr.  not,  and  lyssa,  rage  or  madness;  which 
the  plants  were  once  supposed  to  cure. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  woody-rooted  evergreen ;  late 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering  hardy  perennials.     Height, 


Fig.  10. 


Altssum  saxatile  {Rock  Mndwort  or  Gold  Dust). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 


3  to  12  in.     These  old  garden  favourites  need  no  praise  to 
recommend  them.     Their  easiness  of  culture,  and    the   long 

c  2 
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lasting  profusion  of  golden  bloom  in  spring,  make  them  nice 
plants  for  every  garden. 

Species,  Etc. — There  are  several  species,  all  more  or  less 
evergreen,  and  much  alike,  so  we  illustrate  only  one  of 
the  best  (Fig.  10),  viz.,  the  Kock  Madwort,  also  called  Golden 
Tuft  or  Gold  Dust  (A.  saxatile)  (Lat.  rocky);  native  of 
E.  Europe.  It  has  a  closer  growing  variety,  A.  saxatile 
compadum  (Lat.  compact).  All  have  yellow  flowers  except  A. 
macrocarpum  (large-fruited),  which  blooms  white  in  June; 
leaves  silvery  ;  height,  8  in.     A  good  rockery  plant. 

CuiiTUEE. — Ordinary  soil,  kept  open  with  sand  or  grit.  The 
name  Rock  points  to  the  position  which  A.  saxatile  most 
enjoys ;  but  it  and  the  other  species  grow  perfectly  well  in 
ordinary  sunny  borders,  which  are  better  if  sloping  and 
raised  to  meet  their  habit,  and  for  drainage  the  sloping  edge 
of  a  sunny  rockery  is  a  good  place.  They  are  well  suited  for 
a  rockery.  Plant  preferably  in  October,  as  they  bloom  in 
April;  or  not  till  March.  The  gold-dust  effect  is  better  seen  if 
several  plants  be  placed  together,  five  or  six  inches  apart,  so 
as  to  form  one  compact  mass  of  bloom. 

Propagation. — The  plants  spread  slowly  year  by  year  into 
irregular  masses,  but  may  get  to  look  bare  after  two  or  three 
seasons,  so  it  may  be  desirable  to  renew  them  every  year  or 
two.  Division  is  difficult,  unless  large  portions  be  deeply  re- 
moved with  all  the  root  possible.  But  renewal  can  be  effected 
in  various  other  ways,  as,  for  example :  by  seed  sown  in  April 
or  May  outdoors  in  a  shady  place,  planting  out  the  next  spring; 
two-year-old  seedlings  flower  the  beat.  Also,  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  April  or  May,  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
cold  frame,  transplanting  in  early  spring.  Lastly,  by  an  easier 
method,  merely  covering  the  woody  stems  with  earth  irl 
spring,  pegging  them  down  at  the  same  time  ;  this  will  cause 
the  stems  to  throw  out  fresh  roots  and  promote  renewed 
floweriag  ;  or  these  newly-rooted  portions  can  be  detached  and 
planted  in  autumn  as  separate  plants,  which  is  the  better  way. 
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Anchusa. — (Alkanet  or  Sea-Bugloss.) 
Nat.  Ohd  — Boragivaeece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Anclwusa,  a  cosmetic  preparation  for  the 
skin,  which  was  formerly  made  from  these  plants.  Alkanet 
is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Al-Henna,  signifyhig  a  dye. 
The  old  wild  British  species  {A.  tinctoria),  is  known  as  the 
Dyer's  Alkanet,  producing  a  blue  colour.  The  plants  of  the 
genus  Lycopsis — the  Bugloss — (Gr.,  hous,  an  ox,  and  glossa,  a 
tongue,  which  the  leaves  resemble),  that  grow  wild  in  Britain, 
are  of  the  same  order  as,  and  the  foliage  is  somewhat  similar 
to,  that  of  the  Anchusa. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  whole  genus  is  hardy,  and  comprises 
herbaceous  perennials,  which  have  long  and  strong  roots,  and 
flower  from  late  spring  to  autumn.  Height,  1  to  4  ft.  The 
pretty  flowers  of  these  plants  are  a  near  approach  to  those  of 
the  Forget-me-not,  thus  atoning  for  their  large,  coarse,  and 
stifF-haired  leaves,  which  are  irritating  to  the  skin.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  well  worth  growing.  The  plants  are  most  suited 
for  rough  parts  of  the  garden  or  odd  corners,  or  for 
naturalizing  on  open  stony  banks,  or  in  glades,  woods,  &c., 
rather  than  for  borders.  They  bloom  through  the  whole 
season,  and  are  of  the  simplest  culture,  thriving  well  in  the 
suburbs  of  towns. 

Species,  Etc. — Of  these  there  are  several,  but  we  mention 
only  two  of  the  best  and  hardiest.  The  plants  grow  into  large 
irregular  clumps,  soon  occupying  2,  3,  4  or  more  feet.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  of  beautiful  shades  of  blue,  and 
are  much  frequented  by  honey  bees.  A.  sempervirens  (evergreen, 
and  native  of  West  Europe),  twice  illustrated  (Figs.  11  and  12), 
is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  flower  stems 
grow  from  the  bases  of  the  main  stem  leaves  (axillary  spikes). 
A.  italica  (Italian),  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  <fec.,  is  the 
largest,  but  we  doubt  if  it  be  the  prettier  flowered,  nor  is 
it  so  hardy.  Height,  3  to  4  ft.  Flowers  bright  blue  or 
purple,  in  branching  pyramidal  heads  (panicled  racemes), 
3  ft.  high. 

CuLTUKB. — Soil :  ordinary  and  deep  for  the  long  roots  ; 
if  made  rich  with  old  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould,  the  plants 
will  grow  much  larger.  Position  :  sunny,  and  see  general 
remarks  aibove.     Being  robust  they  will  grow  in  partial  shade, 
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and  also  under  trees  if  not  too  shady.  Plant  in  October,  or 
perhaps  better,  in  March,  when  they  are  just  making  new 
leaves. 

Propagation.— Anchusas  may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  disturbing  only  if  failing,  and  pulling  up  if  over- 


FiG.  11.    Anchusa  sempekvirens  (Mvergreen  Alkanet). 
(Ht.  lJto2ft.) 

grown;  the  plants  always  form  outlying  portions  which  may 
be  removed  in  March  (and  this  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 
mode  of  increase),  digging  deeply  to  get  as  much  root  as 
possible.     The  main  root-stock  can  be  split  up  to  form  new 
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plants  but  oare  must  be  taken  that  the  portions  have  some 
bark  or  parts  of  the  crown  with  them.  Or  sow  seeds  in  March, 
just  below  the  surface,  in  the  open,  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow  ;  or  in  a  shady  place,  transplanting  when  strong  enough  ; 
or  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  under  a  cold  frame  or 


Fig.  12.    Flowbbing  Branch  of  the  Evergreen  Alkanet. 

hand  glass;  or  for  the  more  delicate  species  (as  A.  ifalica)  in 
a  slightly  heated  greenhouse  (temperature  55  deg.  to  65  deg. 
Fahr. ).  The  hardier  sorts  will  seed  themselves,  if  the  ground 
round  them  be  not  disturbed. 
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Anemone. — Windflower. 

Nat.  Oed. — Banuneulacece. 

Dbbivation.  — Gr.  Anemos,  wind.  Many  Anemones  grow  in 
windy  places. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Mostly  dwarf —a  few  tall  —  tuberous  and 
fibrous  rooted,  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  flowering  in 
early  spring  and  summer  to  autumn.  Height,  6  in.  to  3  ft.  No 
genus  of  perennials,  perhaps,  furnishes  such  exquisitely  soft 
and  poetical  waving  masses  of  flowers  as  are  seen  in  established 
patches  of  Anemones,  whilst  the  tall  species  furnish  the  finest 
of  cut  blooms.  Moreover,  while  many  flower  in  early  spring, 
others  do  so  in  early  summer,  and  others  again  in  autumn,  the 
wellinown  tall  Japanese  Anemone  {A.ja^mnica)  being  one  of 
the  last  of  our  outdoor  plants  to  appear.  Some  of  the  species, 
including  the  last,  will  flourish  near  towns. 

Species  Generally. — There  are  many  species,  but  we  figure 
only  eight,  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  easiest  grown,  and 
fairly  representative  of  all.  We  "have  taken  no  notice  of  the 
grand  florist's  Anemones  of  the  coronaria  section,  since  the 
tubers  are  not  really  hardy  in  Great  Britain,  and  must,  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  be  lifted  yearly  and  stowed  away 
for  the  winter,  like  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  etc. 

General  Culture.— Taken  as  a  whole.  Anemones  like  a 
half  shady  position,  equally  to  preserve  the  delicate  flowers 
and  to  ensure  the  requisite  constant  moisture  for  the  roots. 
With  a  like  object  the  soil  should  be  as  deep  as  possible, 
drainage  being  provided  by  a  raised  or  somewhat  sloped  position, 
and  the  soil  kept  open  by  grit  or  sand.  The  plants  thrive  best 
in  soil  that  has  plenty  of  leaf-mould  in  it.  The  home  of  the 
Anemone  is  a  partially  shaded  glade  or  sloping  bank,  .which  is 
never  disturbed,  and  on  which  dead  leaves  fall  and  rot  year 
by  year,  such  as  may  be  seen  in,  for  example,  Epping  Forest. 
But  if  the  soil  of  the  garden  be  fairly  good  it  will  most  likely 
suit  all.  If  only  small  patches  of  the  dwarf  species,  consisting 
of  a  few  tubers  or  roots,  are  required,  pockets  can  be  made  for 
them,  inserting  the  proper  soil  if  it  be  faulty.  But  a  good 
sized  clump  of  these,  say  1  to  2  ft.  each  way,  is  much  more 
eflfective.  Further  details  on  culture  are  given  under  each 
species. 

Planting  and  Propagation. — The  tuberous-rooted  species  : 
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Plant  the  roots  3  in.  deep  and  6  in.  or  more  apart  in  September 
or  October,  or  even  in  January  to  February.  To  increase,  sow 
seeds  J  in.  deep  in  March  or  October,  under  a  frame,  trans- 
planting in  autumn  or  spring.     The  fibrous-rooted  (herbaceous) 


Fig.  13.     Anemone  apenhina  {Apennine  or  Italian  Windflower). 
(Ht.  6  ins.) 

species :  Plant  in  the  same  months  as  mentioned  for  the 
tuberous-rooted  kinds.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
digging  up  portions  or  dividing  the  whole  clump,  in  autumn  or 
spring"  preferably  the  former,  since  they  are  spring  bloomers. 
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Care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  soil  round  the  roots. 
Both  sections  are  best  left  quite  alone  for  years,  remembering, 
in  planting,  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  southwards, 
towards  the  sun,  in  which  direction  they  chiefly  spread. 
Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  tall,  coarser-growing  Japanese 
species,  no  forking  or  digging  should  be  done  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Mulching  with  stable  manure,  or  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  in  autumn,  is  of  great  benefit.  Slugs  are  said  never  to 
attack  Anenomes. 

We  will  now  notice  the  illustrated  species  more  particularly. 

A.  hlanda  (fair),  not  illustrated,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  the 
earliest,  but  not  easy  to  grow  in  many  places. 

A.  apennina  (The  Apennine  or  Italian  Windflower  (Fig. 
1 3).  Root  tuberous.  There  is  a  white  variety,  A .  apennina  alba. 
The  parent  sky-blue  form  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  all  the 
dwarf  Anemones ;  indeed,  it  has  established  itself  as  a  wild 
plant  in  some  parts  of  England.  For  these  choose  a  sheltered, 
and,  if  possible,  a  somewhat  sloping,  half  or  even  full  shady 
border,  bank,  or  part  of  a  rookery,  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  room  to  spread.  An  aspect  open  to  the  east  or  west, 
or  even  north,  will  do.  Trees  round  about,  favouring  dampness 
and  shade,  are  an  advantage,  and  their  leaves  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  and  rot  where  the  Anemones  are,  only  removing  them, 
if  needed,  when  the  little  plants  show  in  early  spring,  for  they, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  species,  entirely  disappear  when  the 
foliage  dies.  The  soil  should  be  as  deep  as  possible  (say  18  in. 
the  minimum\so  as  to  ensure  constant  moisture,  remembering, 
as  before  stated,  that  the  plants  have  a  great  love  for  leaf-mould. 
We  have  found  this  Anemone  and  its  variety  to  thrive  and  spread 
wonderfully,  even  in  a  flat  and  low-lying  bed,  in  ordinary  soil 
withwhichagood  deal  of  grittygarden  sweepings  has  been_mixed, 
and  this,  too,  in  a  suburban  garden  !  This,  by  the  way,  is  a 
cheap  method  of  making  up  a  bed  for  similar  plants ;  otherwise 
you  must  use  grit,  sand  or  gravel  and  leaf-moiild,  or  well- 
decayed  stable  manure.  If  you  wish  a  fine  spread  of  flowers 
the  first  season  after  planting,  it  is  best  to  put  in  several 
plants  at  once,  for  they  are  slow  growers.  If  seed  be  used  you 
will  have  to  wait  two  or  three  seasons  for  bloom.  The  posi- 
tion and  soil  we  have  described  for  this  Anemone  will  also 
suit  half  shade  loving  lilies  (which  see),  and  these  taller  plants 
may  be  grown  in  conjunction  with  them,  as  may  also  other  taller 
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half  shade  plants,  e.g.,  The  Day  Lilies  (Hemeroeallis),  False 
Hellebore^  (Veratrum),  American  Wood  Lilies  (^Trillium),  Plan- 
tain Lilies  (Fan/cm),  Christmas  and  Lent  Roses  (Selleborus), 
the  common  Primrose  and  other  Primulas,  Squills  {Scilla),  and 
other  half  shade  plants.     As   the  Anemones  make  no  show 


Fig.  14. 


Anemone  fulgens  (Scarlet  Anemone). 
(Ht.  8  to  10  ins.) 


after  they  have  done  flowering,  these  will  fill  up  the  bed,  which 
otherwise  would  be  bare  if  it  contained  Anemones  only.  It 
will  be  well  to  put  them  in  first,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
Anemones. 
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J.  nemorosa  (The  Wood  Anemone). — Native  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia.  Tuberous-rooted.  This  is  the  Windflower  of 
British  woods  and  glades — the  flower  of  our  poets.  Some  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  include  a  double  white  A.  nemorosa 
flore  pleno.  Another  double  white  has  leafy  bracts  behind 
the  flowers,  and  is  therefore  called  "Jack  in  the  green," 
A.  nemorosa  bracteata  plena  ;  and  there  is  a  double  rosy-red, 
A.  nemorosa  rosea  Jlore  pleno.  If  the  wild  plants  be  dug  out  of 
the  woods,  etc.,  this  must  be  done  in  September  or  October, 
their  position  having  previously  been  markod  when  in  flower, 
for,  as  before  stated,  the  dwarf  Anemones  leave  no  trace  of 
themselves  in  autumn.  For  culture,  etc.,  see  preceding 
paragraph. 

A.  fulgens  (the  Scarlet  or  Shining  Anemone). — Native  of 
Greece  and  Southern  Europe.  Illustrated  (Fig.  14).  Tuberous- 
rooted.  A  dazzling  bloom,  but  not  easy  to  flower  in  Britain,  except 
in  warm  favoured  spots,  as  in  the  South  of  England,  the  Soilly 
and  Channel  Islands,  etc.,  from  whence  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  London  in  the  spring.  Being  tender,  it  gener- 
ally requires  a  sunnj'  and  very  sheltered  spot,  but  thrives  also 
in  half  shade  in  some  places.  The  author's  experience  of  it  in 
a  London  suburban  garden  is,  that  the  leaves  will  come  up 
year  after  year  with  few,  if  any,  blooms.  A  small  handglass 
or  cold  frame  over  them,  as  soon  as  they  show,  would  favour 
bloom  and  keep  them  clean. 

A.  Pulsatilla  (The  Pasque  or  Easter  Flower). — Native  of 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia.  Illustrated  (Fig.  15).  Roots  woody, 
with  strong  limbs.  An  exquisite  plant  in  flower  and  leaf  ;  keeps 
green  till  frost  arrives.  Once  a  wild  British  plant,  but  which 
lias  long  since  disappeared  as  such,  since  it  has  become  of 
commercial  value.  It  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing,  in  its 
thick  roots  and  forming  compact  clumps,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  flourishes  in  nature  on  open  hilly  pastures  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  on  chalky  places.  A  good  sized  five-year-old  clump, 
about  a  foot  across,  throwing  up  in  February  to  March  dozens 
of  its  lovely  purple,  silky,  and  golden-centred,  closely  packed 
blooms,  before  the  leaves  appear,  is  a  grand  sight.  It  is  a 
companion  of  the  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrop,  and  Crocus.  It 
thrives  best  in  ordinary  soil  mixed  with  a  little  chalk,  and 
what  is  important,  without  any  manure.  Give  it  a  well- 
drained,  open,  raised  position  on  the  ordinary  border  or  rockery 
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in  full  sun,  but  sheltered.  A  clump  may  be  transplanted  even 
when  in  bud,  and  should  do  ^yell  if  the  soil  round  the  root 
be  not  disturbed,  but  it  is  safer  to  commence  with  young 
plants  grown  in  pots,  planted  in  September  or  October.     The 


Fic.  15. 


Anemone  Pulsatilla  {Pasque  or  Easter  Flower). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ins.) 


thick  roots   can   be   divided    in  old  clumps    best    just    after 
flowering,  being  careful  to  remove  roots  with  each  portion. 

^.  sylvestris  (The  Snowdrop  Windflower). — Native  of  Europe. 
Illustrated  (Fig.  16).  Boots  fibrous  and  creeping.  Flowers  later 
than  the  preceding.     Culture  same  as  il.  ajoenmraa.    Like  it  the 
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plants  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  spread  at  pleasure, 
the  soil  never  being  disturbed  near  them.  When  once  a  patch 
is  established  plenty  of  flowers  are  produced.  Propagation. — 
Portions  of    old  clumps  may  be  dug  out  and    replanted    if 


Fig.  16.    Anemone  sylvestris  ( Wood  Anemone  or  Snowdrop 

Windflower). 

(Ht.   6  to  18  ins.) 

increase  be  desired.     Otherwise,  propagate  as  mentioned  under 
General  Culture. 

A.  rivularis  (The  Eiver  Anemone). — Native  of  North  India. 
Illustrated  (Fig.  17),     Boots  fibrous  and  creeping.    Blooms  still 
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later  than  the  last,  and  is  not  over  until  summer  has  well  com- 
menced. Culture  similar  to  A.  apennina,hu.t,SiS  its  name  implies, 
it  will  do  much  better  if  the  soil  be  almost  wet,  as  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  or  river.     It  thrives,  however,  very  fairly,  too,  if 


Fig.  17.    Anemone  bivularis  (River  Anemone). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

the  roots  once  get  hold  in  a  half  shady  spot  which  will  supply 
some  constant  moisture.  Let  it,  too,  spread  at  will  undisturbed. 
Portions  of  old  clumps   may   be   transplanted   as  mentioned 
under  A.  sylvesttis. 
A.    dichotoma,    vr    pennsylvanica  (the   Forked-stemmed    or 
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Pennaylvanian  Windflower).— Native  of  N.  America  and  Siberia. 
The  illustration  (Fig.  18)  shows  the  habit  of  this  plant 
and  of  the  two  preceding.  Roots  fibrous  and  spreading. 
Blooms  about  the  same  time  as  the  last.     Culture  as  for  the 


Fig.  18.    Anemone  pbnnstlvanica,  syn.   diohotoma  {Peuns^lvauian 

Anemone). 

(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

Apennine  Anemone.  These  late  blooming  Anemones  are  not  so 
valuable  in  a  garden  as  the  early  spring  species,  as  their  blooms 
are  often  lost  in  the  blaze  of  colour  that  May  and  June  bring  ; 
nevertheless  they  are  most  useful  to  fill  rough  half  shady  spots. 
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which  perhaps  cannot  be  well  utilized  by  other  plants.  Shady 
spots  exist  in  most  gardens,  and  are  often  left  empty  or  filled 
only  by  weeds. 

A.  japonica    (the   Japanese    Anemone). — Illustrated    (Fig. 


Fig.  19.    Anemone  japonica  alba  ( White  Japanese  Anemon^. 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 

19).  Fibrous  and  deep-rooted.  Well-known  tall,  late 
autumn  flowering  plants,  continuing  in  bloom  till  checked 
by  frost.  They  are,  therefore,  very  valuable,  since  late 
autumn  cannot  boast  of  too  much  in  the  way  of  out- 
door  flowers.      Two   chief   varieties    exist :    (1)  the   original 
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A.  japonica,  bearing  rosy-red  flowers  ;  and  (2)  its  better  known 
and  more  important  white  variety,  A.  japonica  alba,  also 
called  Honorine  Joubert.  Some  very  recently  introduced  varie- 
ties have  double  or  semi-double  flowers  of  a  creamy-white  or  rose 
colour,  and  in  others  the  blooms  may  be  larger.  Ordinary 
deep  soil  in  half  shade,  where  at  all  events  it  is  always  some- 
what moist,  suits  these  Anemones  well.  They  succeed 
admirably  in  suburban  gardens.  A  sheltered  position  on  the 
east  side  of  a  wall  running  N.  and  S.  is  a  good  one  for  them. 
You  have  but  to  put  in  a  portion  of  root  in  July  or  March, 
or  better  in  October  to  November,  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
profusion  of  splendid  blooms,  pretty  round  buds,  and  handsome 
leaves,  even  the  first  season.  The  old  pink  species  is  also  very 
charming,  but  does  not  seem  to  thrive  everywhere  so  well  as 
the  newer  white.  The  plants  spread  rapidly  year  by  year  in 
every  direction ;  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  bed  or 
border  to  themselves.  They  should  not  be  disturbed,  taking 
care,  if  forking  be  required,  that  it  should  not  be  done  deeply. 


Anthericum.— St.  Bruno's  and  St.  Bernard's  Lilies,  Etc. 
Nat.  Ord. — Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Anthos  a  flower,  and  herkos,  a  hedge,  in 
allusion  to  the  plants  being  tall,  but  the  title  does  not  seem 
very  apt.  Also  known  as  Phalangium.  (Gr.  phalanx,  a  body  of 
infantry  in  battle  array). 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  late  spring  and  early  summer 
flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  thick  fibrous- 
bundled  roots.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  These  plants  are  not  generally 
well  known,  but  are  very  graceful,  alike  in  their  numerous 
erect,^road,  grass-like  foliage,  and  s^iikes  of  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  cutting,  especially  the  fragrant 
St.  Bernard's  Lily.  They  flourish  in  suburban  gardens,  and  are 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  large  clumps. 

Species,  Etc. — Few  are  hardy ;  those  mentioned  below  are 
the  best. .  All  are  from  South  Europe,  and  bear  pure  white 
flowers  in  May  or  June  and  onwards.  A.  Liliastrum 
tnajor  {Liliasier),  the  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  20). 
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Also  called  Ozackia  and  Para^isia.  A.  Liliago  (Liliago),  the  St, 
Bernard's  Lily,  also  illustrated  (Fig.  21),  is  not  so  tall  as  the 
foroier,  nor  is  it  fragrant;  the  flowers  are  smaller,  being  only  1  to 
IJin.  across,  but  star-like,  and  if  any  thing,  prettier,  and  blooms 
earlier.     A.  ramosum  (branched),  flowers  like  A.  Liliago,  but 


Fig.  20.    Aiithebjcdm  liliastrum  major  (St.  Bruno's  Lily). 
(Ht.  2toSft.) 


is  smaller ;   height,  2  ft. ;   aaid  a  rapid  grower,  soon  forming 
large  clumps. 

Culture. — Ordinary  good    garden    soil    with    some    sand. 
If    it    be     not    rich,    add    old    stable    manure.       Position, 

D  2 
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partially  but  not  too  much  shaded  borders,  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  well  drained;  also  shrubbery  edges.  Plant 
October  to  November.  An  early  spring  mulching  with 
decayed  manure,  especially  in  dry  goil,  keeps  in  moisture, 
feeds  the  plants,  and  protects  from  slugs  and  caterpillars. 


Anthebicum  liliago  (St.  Bernard's  Lily). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

Peopagation. — Do  not  disturb  for  at  least  three  years,  unless 
not  prospering,  when  divide  strong- clumps  only,  best  just  after 
flowering,  or  October  to  November.  They  form  fine  clumps  in 
a  few  seasons.  Sow  seed  in  September,  or  as  soon  as  ripe, 
^  in.  deep  in  light  soil,  in  a  shady  bed  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
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Antirrhinum . — Snapdragon. 

Nat.  Ord. — Scrophulariacece. 

Derivation". — Gr.  Anti,  like,  and  rhin  or  rhis,  a  nose  or 
snoutj  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  two-lipped  flowers  which  on 
being  compressed  and  released  open  and  shut,  fancifully 
resembling  a  snapping  dragon  of  children's  nursery  lore. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  to  autumn  flowering 
woody-rooted  biennials.  Height  of  the  hybrids  of  A.  majus, 
6  in.  to  2  ft.'  In  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles  the 
greater  Snapdragon  {A.  majus)  is  found  growing  wild  in 
clefts  of  rocks,  old  walls,  and  stony  places  generally,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  A  smaller 
plant,  A.  orontium,  has  also  become  naturalized  in  Great 
Britain,  and  likes  similar  positions.  By  years  of  painstaking 
work  the  former  has  been  made  to  produce  the  fine  fixed  hybrid 
varieties  of  our  gardens,  their  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
forming  striking  features.  They  are  of  the  simplest  culture, 
and  "will  thrive  in  almost  any  garden,  and  furnish  blooms 
well  fitted  for  the  vase  right  through  summer  to  late 
autumn. 

Species,  Etc. — There  are  several,  but  it  is  only  the  hybrids 
of  A.  majus  (Fig.  22),  mentioned  above,  that  are  here  treated 
of.  The  latter  are  of  various  heights,  viz.,  about  6  in.  (Tom 
Thumbs)  to  1  ft.  and  2  ft.  They  are  classed  amongst  the  Florists' 
Flowers,  and  are  of  many  colours,  many  of  the  finest,  being 
named,  are  still  supplied  to  name  by  florists  of  repute,  but  have 
become  so  numerous  that,  like  Hollyhocks  and  some  other 
popular  flowers,  names  cannot  be  found  for  them.  The  very 
deep  red-brown,  almost  black  nigricans,  is  specially  fine. 
Many  of  the  striped  sorts  approach  to  gaudiness.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  velvety  texture  in  some,  range  through 
the  following  colours,  selfs  and  striped,  viz.,  pure  white,  cherry, 
lilac,  purple,  yellow,  red,  crimson,  carmine,  lemon-yellow, 
coppery-red,  etc.  As  in  Phloxes  and  some  other  plants,  the 
dark  varieties  are  known  by  their  dark  stems. 

Culture. — Antirrhinums  succeed  in  ordinary  mould,  but 
prefer  light  sandy  soil,  and  are  benefitted  by  a  little  old 
stable  manure ;  an  excess,  however,  makes  the  plants  too  lanky 
to  flower  well.  *  Warm,  dry  (raised)  borders,  rockeries,  or  old 
walls,  or  naturalized  in  wild  undisturbed  parts  of  the  garden. 
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etc.,  are  suitable  positions  in  which  to  grow  them;  The  shortest 
are  often  used  for  bedding-out  in  spring. 

Propagation. — Best  treated  as  annuals  or  biennials,  and 
raised  from  seed  yearly.  The  woody  root-stocks  will  sur 
vive    mild    winters,    springing    into     increased   growth   each 


Fig. 


Antirrhinum  majus  hybridum  {Hybrid  Snapdragcm). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


year,  but  do  not  then  flower  so  well,  though  the  plants 
will  have  become  larger.  They  will  freely  sow  themselves  in 
undug  ground,  seedlings  either  starting  in  autumn  and  living 
through   the  winter,  or  not  showing  till  the  next  spring  in 


AQUILEGIA.-COLUMBINE.  S9 

March  or  April,  both  blooming,  in  the  former  case  as  biennials, 
and  in  the  latter  ai  viuuals,  the  next  June.  Seed,  however,  is, 
of  course,  better  sown  by  hand,  and  this  may  be  done  in  July  or 
August,  either  where  the  plants  are  to  flower  or  in  seed  beds,  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  place,  the  seedlings  being  protected  from  frost 
by  mats,  dried  fern,  or  straw,  and  planted  out  in  May,  about 
1 8  in.  apart,  or  the  same  autumn  if  strong  enough ;  or  in  March, 
in  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  ;  or  outdoors  in  a  sunny  spot  in 
April,  to  bloom  the  same  June,  Sowings,  too,  may  be  made 
at  successive  times  to  produce  bloom  continuously  from  June 
up  to  frost.  It  should  be  remembered  that  seedlings  will  sport 
a  great  deal ;  therefore,  to  perpetuate  any  particular  colour, 
other  means  must  be  used.  Division  of  the  woody  root-stock 
for  this  purpose  is  very  difficult,  and  therefore  cuttings  are  the 
best.  These  should  be  made,  in  August  or  September,  of  young, 
strong,  unblooming  shoots,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  cold  frame  or 
hand-glass,  and  kept  there  till  planted  out  in  April.  They  are 
best  placed  separately,  when  rooted,  in  three-inch  pots.  May 
also  be  rapidly  propagated  in  gentle  heat  in  April. 


Aquilegia. — Columbine. 

Nat.  Ord. — Ranunculaceoe. 

Derivation. — From  the  Lat.  Aquila,  an  eagle ;  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  petals,  the  spurs  representing  the  legs  of 
the  bird.  The  English  name,  too,  is  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  dove.     Lat.  Cohimha. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  early  autumn  flower- 
ing, herbaceous  perennials,  with  long  tapering  roots. 
Height  9  in.  to  3  ft.  The  common  perennial  Columbine 
{A.  vulgaris)  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  familiar  objects, 
especially  in  cottage  gardens.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  other 
most  lovely  species,  as  ccerulea,  glandulosa,  and  chri/santha,  will 
not  form  lasting  perennial  stocks  in  oursouthern  counties,  thougli 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  they  flourish  well,  the  climate  there 
approaching  more  to  that  of  the  mountains  where  they 
crow  wild.      These,  however,  can    be    raised    annually  from 
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seed,  and  treated  as  biennials,  and  are  well  worth  the 
trouble.  The  blooms  are  long-lasting  and  very  well  suited  for 
cutting. 

Species,  Etc, — The    following    are   some    of    the   best    in 


Fig.  23.     Aquileoia  ccerulea  [Skyblue  Columbine). 
(Ht.  10  to  15  ins. ) 

cultivation.  Leaves  in  all  smooth,  much  divided  and  graceful. 
A.  vulgaris  (common),  is  wild  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  garden  sports  are  single  and  double,  white,  pink,  lilac,  blue, 
purple,  dark  crimson,   red,  yellow,  and  variegated,  and  the 
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flowers  are  very  numerous ;  May  to  the  end  of  July,  some 
flowering  earlier  than  others.  An  easily  grown  perennial. 
Some  other  most  lovely  species  are :  A.  ccerulea  (sky-blue),  native 
of  the  Rocky  Movmtains ;  illustrated  (Fig.  23).  Hybrids  between 


Fig.  24. 


Aquileqia  CffiRULEA  HYBRIDA  (Hybrid  Skyhlue  Columbine). 
(Ht.  10  to  15  ins.) 


it  and  chrysantha,  known  as  J.  chrysantha  hybrida,  are  also  illus- 
trated (Fig.  24).  A.  glandulosa  (glandular),  native  of  Siberia; 
height,  18  in.  to  2  ft. ;  white  and  blue,  very  large;  May  to 
July.     A.    ch-ysantha   (yellow-flowered),  native  of   California ; 
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height,  2^  ft.,  forms  a  bushy  plant  2  to  3  ft.  across ;  flowers 
golden  or  primrose-yellow,  tinted  claret,  with  long  spurs  ;  May 
to  August ;  sometimes  described  as  the  most  lovely  perennial 
we  have.  A.  californica  (Californian),  or  formosa  (handsome) ; 
height,  2  to  4  ft. ;  bright  red  and  yellow,  tipped  green  ;  May 
to  September.  Some  hybrids  of  this,  known  as  A.  californica 
hyhrida,  are  scarlet  and  orange. 

Culture. — Soil,  sandy  loam,  or  good  ordinary  garden  mould 
with  leaf-mould,  well  drained  and  raised  border,  and  as  deep 
as  possible,  the  better  to  ensure  moisture,  which  the  plants 
like.  If  the  position  be  too  dry,  plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  with 
the  soil  will  be  very  beneficial.  Sunny  but  moist  position,  and  as 
sheltered  as  possible.  A. vulgaris  will  succeed  in  ordinary  borders ; 
the  others  do  best  on  rockeries  or  the  ledges  of  raised  borders, 
preferably  3  or  4  ft.  from  a  wall  facing  south,  where  it  is  warm 
and  sheltered.  Plant  in  October  or  March.  Water  in  summer 
if  the  soil  gets  dry.     The  plants  are  slow  growers. 

Propagation. — As  stated,  A.  vulgaris  forms  good  clumps, 
but  even  they  do  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  seasons. 
The  others  are  apt  to  die  off  after  the  first  flowering. 
When  deteriorating,  divide  in  October  or  April.  Division  is 
the  only  way  to  propagate  any  particular  colour,  as  they 
hybridize  so  easily.  Sow  seeds  very  thickly,  in  March  to 
April,  i  in.  deep  ;  those  of  A.  vulgaris  in  the  open,  where  they 
are  to  flower,  if  desired,  or  in  a  warm  spot,  and  transplant  to 
their  permanent  position  when  strong  enough.  The  plants  of 
A.mdgans\i\\\  seed  themselves  plentifully  if  the  ground  be  not 
dug.  The  others  may  also  be  raised  outdoors,  but  it  is  better  to 
sow  in  pans,  in  cold  frames,  or  greenhouses,  or  under  hand- 
glasses, and  transplant  into  pots  plunged  in  ashes  before  finally 
planting  in  the  borders  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
The  plants  will  flower  the  first  year  if  sown  early,  especially  if 
the  seedlings  be  under  glass.  The  common  Cokimbine  should  be 
grown  in  large  quantities,  both  for  effect  and  for  the  abundant 
bloom,  so  suited  for  cutting,  the  plants  being  put  in  about  M 
foot  apart.  ™ 
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Arabis. — White  Rock  or  Wall  Cress. 

Nat.  Ord. —  Crucifercp. 

Derivation.—  So  named  perhaps  because  found  in  Arabia. 
The  flowers  in  all  are  white,  and  the  leaves  something  like  cress. 


Fig.  25. 


Araeis  ALBIDA  (  Wall  Or  Rock  Cress). 
(Ht.  6  to  9  ins.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Prostrate  and  spreading,  evergreen, 
late  spring  to  summer  flowering  perennials,  with  fibrous 
roots.  Height  4  to  12  in.  These  plants  are  well  known,  and 
very  useful  and  easily  grown.     Patches  of  the  common  sorts 
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are  to  be  seen  in  many  gardens,  even  neglected  ones,  thriving  in 
almost  any  position  on  the  borders,  amongst  stones,  or  planted 
in  old  vases,  tree  stumps,  etc.,  in  sun,  half  or  even  full  shade. 

Species,  Etc. — Some  of  the  best  and  most  easily  grown  are 
A.  alhida  (the  white  or  Alpine  Rock  Cress),  a  native  of  Tauria 
and  Caucasus ;  illustrated  (Fig.  25)  ;  by  far  the  commonest. 
A  good  variety  of  it,  much  prettier,  and  not  nearly  so  common, 
but  not  easily  cultivated,  is  A.  alhida  variegata  (variegated 
leaved),  leaves  green  and  yellow.  These  forms  are  often 
hardier  than  A.  lucida  (the  Shining  Rock  Cress),  a  native 
of  Hungary ;  leaves  glossy ;  and  its  variegated  variety 
(A.  Ivcida  variegata),  with  dark  green,  yellow-margined 
leaves.  The  flower  stalks  in  these  two  last  forms  are  shorter 
than  in  the  preceding.     There  are  several  other  species. 

Culture. — Soil,  ordinary.  Does  best  in  full  sun,  but  will 
thrive  fairly  well,  too,  in  half  shade.  Most  useful  plants  to 
cover  and  to  fall  over  or  between  any  dry  raised  and  well- 
drained  stony  part  of  the  rookery,  where  greenery  is  desired 
all  through  the  winter,  for  the  resetted  little  foliage  is 
practically  evergreen.  The  roots,  though  short,  should  be 
planted  in  as  deep  soil  as  possible  ;  this  will  ensure  them  some 
moisture.  They  will  grow  well,  too,  on  ordinary  flat  borders, 
but  are  better  if  placed  on  dry  sloping  parts  to  suit  their 
habit.  They  make  good  edging  plants.  Plant  in  October  or 
November.  Whether  on  the  rockery  or  border  they  should  be 
placed  about  2  ft.  from  the  edge  to  allow  for  their  spreading. 

Propagation. — The  plants  form  spreading  patches.  These 
may  get  shabby  by  the  shedding  of  the  lower  leaves.  If 
grown  for  the  foliage  only,  the  buds  as  they  appear  had  better 
be  nipped  off.  If  abundant  bloom  be  desired  the  plants  are 
best  renewed  every  year.  This  can  very  easily  be  effected  by 
division  in  October  to  November;  or  by  seeds  sown  in  the 
open,  just  beneath  the  surface  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  in 
a  separate  place,  in  April.  Also,  by  pegging  down  (layering) 
the  shoots  in  autumn  or  spring,  each  shoot  rooting  and  form- 
ing a  new  plant,  which  may  be  detached  ;  or  by  simply  heaping 
an  inch  or  so  of  soil  over  the  bare  parts  of  the  stems,  which 
will  cause  them  to  throw  out  fresh  roots;  likewise  by 
cuttings,  in  a  shady  border  in  August,  removing  them  to 
their  places  in  February  or  March.  Division  is  the  simplest 
and  quickest  method. 
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Arenaria. — Sandwort. 

Nat.  Oed. — Caryophyllacem. 

Deeivation.— Lat.  Arena,  sand;  referring  to  the  soil  which 
suits  them  best. 


Pig.  26.    Aebnabia  balbamca  (Balearic  Sandwort). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ins.) 

Habit  and  Uses. — Diminutive,  creeping,  fibrous-rooted, 
herbaceous  perennials,  flowering  early  from  spring  to  late 
summer.  Height,  3  to  6  in.  To  cover  exposed  and  bare 
stony  parts  of  the  rockery,  or  as  border  edgings,  these  plants 
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are  invaluable,  especially  the  evergreen  forms.  They  form 
carpet-like  masses,  with  numerous  small  but  pretty  flowers. 

Species,  Etc. — We  mention  a  few  of  the  best.  Out  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  Balearic  Sandwort  {A.  balearica),  from  the  Balearic 
Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean,  illustrated  (Fig.  26),  takes  the  first 
place,  with  its  minute  close,  evergreen,  mat-like  growth,  which 
from  spring  onwards  is  studded  with  countless  little  snow-white 
stars.  A  wild  perennial  form,  the  Spring  Sandwort  (A.  verna), 
a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain),  Russian  Asia,  and  N.  America, 
with  dark  green  shining  leaves  no  thicker  than  a  pin,  is  often 
a  pest  on  a  gravel  footpath,  requiring  salt  and  rolling  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  if  it.  appears  on  the  rockery  it  should  be 
encouraged,  as  furnishing  greenery  where  nothing  else  may  be 
able  to  grow.  A.  ccBspitosa  (turfy),  a  native  of  Europe,  is 
more  or  less  evergreen.  Height,  3  in.  Flowers  white,  and 
borne  in  April  or  May.  A.  grandiflora  (large  flowered), 
a  native  of  France,  is  3  to  6  in.  high,  bears  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers  in  June.  It  has  more  or  less  of  a  trailing  habit, 
and  likes  to  hang  over  stones,  <fec.  A.pu}'puraseens{paip\iah), 
a  native  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  reaches  6  in.  ;  flowers  in 
May.  A.  montana  (mountainous),  a  native  of  France  and 
Spain,  grows  3  in.  high.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  large,  in 
April ;  also  a  good  rockery  plant. 

Culture.— Plant  in  exposed  places  with  ordinary  soil,  which 
need  not  be  deep  ;  if  sandy  all  the  better.  Dry  sunny  positions 
are  much  the  best  as  a  rule  (except  ior  A.  balearica),  but  they  will 
grow  also  in  half  shade.  Let  them  spread  at  pleasure,  or  if  not 
looking  neat,  renew  as  under.  The  Balearic  Sandwort  is  es- 
pecially useful  to  cover  porous  stones  or  pieces  of  wood  which 
retain  moisture,  but  they  must  not  be  actually  wet.  It  grows  on 
such  surfaces  without  any  soil.  Being  rather  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, we  have  found  it  best  to  obtain  pieces  of  stone  on  which 
the  plant  is  already,  growing,  and  place  them  close  to  other  stones 
without  any  chink  between,  so  that  it  may  spread  uninterrupt- 
edly. To  increase,  break  up  the  stone  into  pieces,  carrying 
portions  of  the  plant  with  them.     Plant  in  October  or  March. 

Propagation. — This  is  efiected  by  division  in  the  planting 
months,  and  by  seed  sown  just  beneath  the  surface  in  boxes, 
with  sandy  soil,  under  a  frame  in  March,  transplanting  in 
autumn  or  spring.  The  taller  sorts  may  also  be  grown  from 
cuttings  under  a  bellglass  outdoors  in  April. 


ARMERIA-THRIFT. 
Armeria. — Thrift. 
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Nat.  Ord. — Plumbaginaeece. 

Derivation. — From   the  Lat.    Flos  Amieriae,  a  species    of 
Pink.     Also  known  as  Sea  Pink,  etc.     These   names  point  to 


Fig.  27.    Aemeeia  Plantaginea  exoelsa  {Plantain-Leaved  Giant 

Thrift). 

(Ht.  1  ft.) 


the  hardiness  of  the  genus,   the  common  species,  A.  vulgaris, 
thriving   on  sandy  seashores  and  rocks,  etc.,  in  Europe  (includ- 
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ing  Great  Britain),  exposed  to  wind,  sun,  rain,  sea  water,  and 
often  drought.  Other  names,  suggested  by  the  round  tufts  of 
leaves,  are  Lady's  Pincushion  and  Cushion  Pink. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering  ;  ever- 
green ;  long  fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous  perennials.  Height 
3  to  12  in.  or  more.  All  of  us  probably  have  noticed  the 
round,  green,  grass-like  tufts  of  the  common  Thrift,  with  pretty, 
numerous,  red  flowers,  growing  in  cottage  gardens  with  the 
least  possible  attention  ;  but  many  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  taller  forms  mentioned  below,  producing  numerous  long 
stems,  bearing  fine  large  heads  of  flowers,  2  in.  across,  for  a 
prolonged  period.     They  thrive  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — The  leaves  are  evergreen.  The  following  are 
the  best :  A.  vulgaris  (common),  Thrift,  or  Sea  Pink,  is  a 
native  of  the  seashores  and  rocks  of  the  temperate  regions, 
also  of  mountains  in  Europe  (and  Britain)  and  Asia.  Height, 
about  6  in.  There  are  red,  pink,  rosy,  and  lilac  varieties,  and 
also  a  white.  Some  named  varieties  of  it  are  :  A.  vulgaris 
Lauchiana,  deep  pink  and  very  tufted,  6  in. ;  Crimson  Green, 
stronger  growing,  about  9  in.  ;  and  A.  vulgaris  Alpina  (Alpine), 
a  dwarf,  with  a  fine  white  variety.  All  flower  from  June  to 
August.  These  form  in  time  large  tufts,  and  are  robust 
growers.  A.  Plantaginea,  leaves  like  the  wild  British,  etc.. 
Sea  Plantain  (Plantago  maritima),  native  of  Southern  Europe ; 
height,  1  ft.  ;  bright  rose.  A.  cephalotes,  round-headed 
flowers,  native  of  Southern  Europe ;  height  12  to  18  in.  ; 
illustrated  (Fig.  27j ;  the  finest  of  all,  flowering  off'  and  on 
for  many  months.  It  has  a  new  white  variety,  A.  cephalotes 
alba.  A.  hracteata  7'ubra  (Ware's  hybrid),  grows  9  in.  high, 
and  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  receiving  its  name  from 
bracts  1    to   2   in.  long,  beneath  the  rosy-crimson  flower  heads. 

Culture. — Ordinary,  and  not  rich  for  the  short  species, 
but  the  taller  like  some  leaf-mould  with  it.  They  are 
apt  to  die  off'  in  cold  and  wet  soils.  Add  plenty  of  sand  for 
drainage.  Open  sunny,  well  drained  or  raised  borders  or 
border  ledges,  and  dry,  especially  for  the  shorter  forms.  A. 
vulgaris  and  its  varieties  are  favourite  edging  plants.  They 
may  be  also  used  for  bare  rocky  ground  and  dry  banks  in 
common  soil,  and  stand  drought  well ;  also  on  rockeries,  for 
which  they  are  well  suited,  being  evergreen,  and  because  of 
their  prolonged  flowering.     Plant  in  March  or  October. 
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Propagation. — The  plants  grow  into  neat  roujid  clumps, 
but,  the  short  species  especially,  get  scraggy  in  two  or  three 
seasons,  and  the  taller  ones  produce  foliage  instead  of 
blossoms.  Eenew  by  division,  August  to  October,  or  March. 
The  divisions  are  best  treated  as  cuttings  and  root- 
growth  forced  before  planting  out,  under  handlights  or  cold 
frames,  in  a  not  too  shady  place,  or  they  may  fail.  A  sure 
way  of  raising  them  is  by  seed,  sown  in  April  just  below  the 
surface,  in  sandy  soil,  or  in  pans  under  a  cold  frame. 


Arum. — Dbagon  Plant,  including  the  Italian  Arum. 
Nat.  Obd. — A 


Derivation. — The  Lat.  name  Arum  is  from  Aron,  a  word  pro- 
bably of  Egyptian  origin. 

Habit  and  Uses. — A  tuberous-rooted  perennial  genus,  con- 
taining some  hardy  herbaceous  species,  flowering  in  late  spring 
and  summer.  Height,  6  in.  to  2  ft.  No  plants  amongst  hardy 
perennials  are  more  curious  than  the  Dragon's  Head,  and 
the  hairy  species  of  Arum.  Many  who  have  never  seen 
them  before  are  sceptical  as  to  their  being  easily  grown 
outdoor  perennials,  and  mentally  class  them  as  tropical.  The 
characteristics  of  hardy  Arums  are :  first,  the  arrow-head  shaped 
leaves,  which  places  them  amongst  foliage  plants  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  flower-like  sheaths  they  bear,  hiding  within  their  bases  the 
true  flowers,  which  are,  however,  small,  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
white,  and  of  no  value  as  ornaments.  The  stems  in  some  are 
curiously  spotted.  The  plants  are  of  easy  culture  in  almost 
any  garden. 

Species,  Etc. — The  Italian  painted  Arum,  A.  italicum 
pictum  (leaves  beautifully  marbled),  illustrated  (Fig.  28), 
is  useful  only  for  its  handsome  foliage.  Generally 
considered  tender  and  requiring  an  extra  warm  aspect,  as 
against  a  wall  facing  south,  but  if  once  established  will  grow 
very  well  in  even  a  moderately  sheltered  spot,  provided  it  be 
moist.     The  leaves  are  renewed  both   in  autumn  and  spring, 
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and  are  evergreen  unless  killed  by  hard  frost.  The  Dragon's 
Head  Arum,  A.  dracunculus  (Lat.  a  little  dragon),  has  stems 
strangely  blotched,  adding  to  the  fancied  resemblance.  A  native 
of  S.  Europe.  Illustrated  (Fig.  29).  It  has,  as  mentioned,  a  most 


Fio.  28.    Arum  italicum  pictum  {Italian  Arum). 
(Ht.  9  ins.  to  2  ft.) 


peculiar,  huge,  purple,  pitcher-shaped  sheath  to  the  flower 
inside,  which,  instead  of  being  odourless  or  smeUing  sweet, 
stinks  horribly  when  first  opened.  Fortunately  the  stench 
does  not  last  more  than  a  day  or  two.     It  attracts  many  blue 


ARUM  DRANUNCULUS. 


5x 


bottles  and  insects,  which,  creeping  down  the  open  "dragon's 
mouth  "  to  get  at  the  flowers,  are  either  prevented  from  getting 
out  by  coarse  hairs  which  it  bears,  pointing  downwards  like  a 
chevaux  defrise,  or  they  are  poisoned  by  the  odour,  or  the  juices 


Arum  dkanuncuIiCs  (Dragon  Arum). 
(Height  3  ft.) 


of  the  plant,  or  all  three  combined.  At  all  events,  many 
insects  are  always  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheath,  and 
are  believed  to  help  nourish  the  plant  in  some  way,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  Pitcher-plants   (Sarracenia  and  Nepenthe^ 
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and  Venus's  Fly-trap  (Dionoea).  Another  similar  species,  still 
more  curioas,  is  the  Hairy  Arum  (/4.  crinitum),  a  native  of 
Minorca.  The  sheaths  as  well  as  the  leaves  are  distorted  so 
as  to  resemble  a  bird's  claw  somewhat.  Its  stench  is,  perhaps, 
still  mdre  overpowering  than  the  preceding,  and  the  hairs  are 
more  numerous.  It  is  not  so  hardy,  requiring  a  very  warm 
position. 

Culture. — Though  flourishing  best  in  a  wet  and  even  boggy 
place  in  full  sun,  the  arums  do  very  well  if  the  eartli  be 
moist  enough — a  position  which  we  have  found  to  be 
provided  in  half  shade.  The  best  soil  is  ordinary  garden  loam, 
with  a  good  admixture  of  sand  or  grit  for  drainage.  Old  stable 
manure  or  decayed  leaves  make  them  grow  much  finer.  The 
soil  should  be  as  deep  as  possible  so  as  to  maintain  moisture. 
They  do  well  in  a  lily  bed.  Plant  September  to  October, 
7  or  8  in.  deep,  to  avoid  frost. 

Peopagation. — Arums  should  never  be  disturbed,  unless 
failing.  They  increase  slowly  year  by  year.  A.  maculatum 
tirst  appears  in  March  or  April,  as  a  spotted  point  coming  out 
of  the  ground.  Divide  the  tuberous  roots,  or  separate  their 
suckers,  in  September  to  October.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
spring,  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  but  division  is  much  the 
best  and  quickest  way  of  propagation. 


Asperula. — Sweet  Woodruff. 

Nat,  Ord. — RuhiaceoB. 

Derivation. — La,t.  Asper  rough,  and  ula,  grammatical  diminu- 
tive. The  leaves  are  rough,  and  have  also  the  appearance 
of  a  pretty  little  ruff.  Also  called  Quinsey  Wort,  but  not 
now  used  in  medicine. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  late  spring  or  late  summer  flower- 
ing, fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  6  to  12  in. 
Where  something  is  wanted  to  fill  up  unprofitable  or  stony 
parts  of  gardens,  or  under  trees,  with  a  low  pleasing  growth 
(which   is,   however,  not  evergreen),  bearing   a  profusion  of 
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fragrant  flowers,  few  plants  are  better  than  these.  They 
spread  quickly  and  widely  in  all  directions,  but  mostly 
southwards  towards  the  sun,  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
if    left     to    themselves    become    weeds.       The     sweet    hay- 


AspBBULA  ODORATA  (Sweet  Woodruff). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ina.) 


scent  of  the  little  star-like  flowers,  and  that  of  the  leaves 
(arranged  in  whorls),  when  drying  or  dried,  is  well  known,  and 
they  may  be  used  in  this  state  to  scent  linen,  or  preserve  it 
from  insects.    They  form  delicious  little  bouquets,  and  button- 
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hole  as  well  as  vase  ornaments.  A  whole  plant  lifted  into 
water  lasts  a  long  time. 

Species,  Etc.— Of  the  white-flowered  species,  found  through- 
out Europe,  including  Great  Britain  and  Russian  Asia,  the  one 
illustrated  (Fig  30)  is  one  of  the  best  known.  There  is  also  a 
charming  sky-blue  species,  A.  azurea  setosa,  syn.  orientalis, 
growing  1  ft.  high  and  flowering  in  summer.  All  are  profuse 
bloomers. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  soil,  better  if  improved  by  old 
stable  manure  or  leaf-mould,  or  the  latter  mixed  in  liberally  with- 
out manure,  suits  their  requirements.  They  like  drainage  by  grit 
or  sand.  They  do  well  if  garden  sweepings  are  used  with  the 
soil.  A  certain  amount  of  continuous  moisture  is  best  for 
Asperulas,  and  this  they  find  in  half  or  full  shade,  and  they  will 
grow  even  under  trees,  but  will  thrive  also  in  sun,  if  watered,  in 
summer.  Naked  moist  spots  in  woods,  or  the  wild  garden, 
etc.,  may  be  covered  with  a  cheerful  carpet  of  green,  leaving 
the  plants  to  take  care  of  themselves  year  after  year.  A. 
odorata  is  the  best  for  this.  The  roots — especially  of  this 
latter  species— being  so  short,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
amongst  taller  subjects  in  shade,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  for  them,  but  their  spreading  habit  should  be  re- 
membered. Plant  in  November  or  March  (preferably  the 
latter). 

Propagation. — Every  little  piece  of  the  old  stems  will  form 
a  new  plant.  Divide  in  March,  when  just  commencing  new 
growth.  The  divided  portions  will  flower  the  same  year. 
To  cover  a  surface  evenly,  plant  small  portions  of  root  at  even 
distances,  two  or  three  inches  apart.  Increased  also  by  seeds, 
sown  just  beneath  the  surface  in  March  or  April  where  they 
are  to  grow,  but  best  first  in  a  separate  spot  in  shade,  trans- 
planting when  strong  enough  to  handle. 


ASTER-MICHAELMAS   DAISY. 
Aster. — Michaelmas  Daisy  or  Star  Woet.  , 
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Nat.  Ord. — Compositoe. 

Derivation. — ^Lat.  Aster,  a  star  ;  which  the  flowers  resemble, 
(These  plants  are  the  true  Asters.  The  China  Aster  is  Galli- 
stephus,  an  Aster-like  annual.)  Chrysanthemums,  Pyrethrums. 
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AsTBB  ALPINDS  spECiosus  ALBCS  (Mountain  Daisy), 
(Ht.  6  to  9  ins.) 


and  Erigerons,  all  of  the  same  natural  order  as  Asters,  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  them  in  the  shape  of  their  flowers. 
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Habit  and  Uses. — Early  and  late  summer  to  late  autumn 
flowering,  fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous  pecennials.  Height,  6  in. 
to  6  ft.  When  the  blaze  of  summer  bloom  is  past,  then 
are    welcome  the    bright   Michaelmas    Daisies,    the    last    to 


FiQ.  32.  ■  Aster  Amellus  bessababiocs  {Bessarabian  Michaelmas 

Daisy). 

(Ht.  2  ft.) 

bloom  of  the  hardy  perennials,  except  the  Chrysanthemums, 
till  the  Christmas  Eoses  appear;  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  them  both,  as  border  ornaments  as  well  as  in  the 
vase,  for   which    their   pretty,    numerous,     and    long-lasting 
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flowers  are  well  suited,  especially  where  large  quantities  are 
required.  One  spray  makes  a  bouquet  by  itself.  Their  cul- 
ture is  very  simple,  and  their  hardiness  lets  them  thrive  even 
in  town  gardens,  whilst  the  flowers  will  bravely  face  for 
several  weeks,  uninjured,  the  storms  of  rain  and  wind  that  may 
herald  the  approach  of  winter  frosts. 

Species,  Etc. — These  are  numerous.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best,  and  representative  of  the  whole  genus.  All  the  flowers 
have  greenish-yellow  centres.  The  most  bloom  on  the  tall  kinds 
is  always  borne  on  the  sunniest  side  of  the  plants,  and  on  the 
upper  third,  and  they  all  face  one  way,  presenting  a  large  gay 
bouquet-like  appearance,  which  lasts  six  or  more  weeks. 
Leaves  small  and  plentiful.  The  stems  are  numerous  and 
close,  and  do  not  require  staking.  The  following  are  dwarf, 
compact,  stemless  forms  of  a  tufted  habit :  Height,  6  in.  to 
9  in.  Flowers,  June  to  July,  2  in.  to  4  in.  across.  Of  these,  A. 
alpinvs  (Alpine),  the  blue  Mountain  Daisy,  an  old  garden  plant, 
is  the  best.  Its  white  variety,  A.  alpinus  albus,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  31).  A.  alpinus  speciosus  (showy),  has  large  flowers. 
There  is  also  a  red  form  of  it,  A.  alpinus  ruber.  All  are 
pretty.  Then  come  the  tall-stemmed  bushy  species,  flowering 
from  August,  and  onwards  to  frost,  in  branching  heads 
(panicles),  1  in.  or  more  across  The  heights  in  the  follow- 
ing list  are  approximate  only  :  Height,  2  ft. — A.  Amdlus  (a 
Lat.  name  for  an  Aster-like  plant  growing  on  the  river 
Mella),  the  Italian  Starwort,  an  old  garden  form,  of  which 
the  Bessarabian  variety,  A.  Amellus  bessarahicus,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  32).  It  is  a  fine  showy  species,  but  the  petals  are 
rather  lax  ;  August.  A.  Aiiiellus  eler/ans  {elegant),  the  lilac 
(or  indigo  blue)  Starwort.  Flowers  very  small,  but  numerous. 
"  Diana,"  one  of  its  forms,  is  very  graceful ;  September.  A. 
diffusus  (diff'use)  native  of  N.  America,  the  Spreading  Starwort 
is  white  flowered.  A  variety  of  it,  A.  d.  horizontalis  (horizontal 
stemmed),  shows  well  the  characteristics  of  this  species,  the 
side  stems  all  growing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  one  ; 
October.  A.  grandiflorus  (large  flowered),  native  of  N. 
America,  violet  blue,  a  late  bloomer;  is  considered  by  some 
the  finest  of  all  the  tall  Asters ;  November.  A.  Thompsonii 
(Thompson's),  the  lilac  Himalayan  Aster,  has  large  flowers ;  is 
the  earliest  to  bloom,  August  to  October,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.     Height,  3  ft. — A.  amethystinus  (amethyst  coloured 
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flowers),  and  A.  cm'ymbosus  (corymbus-flowered),  white,  both 
from  N.  America  ;  leaves,  large  heart-shaped ;  stems,  blackish 
purple.  A.  longifolms,  long-leaved,  bright  rose.  These  Isist 
three  bloom  in  October.  A.  acris  (acrid),  S.  Europe ;  the  blue 
Starwort  is  very  effective,  and  one  of  the  prettiest ;  August. 
Height,  4  ft. — A.  novi-belgii  (New  York),  a  native  of  N. 
America,  has  several  varieties,  soft  blue,  lilac,  pale  blue,  deep 
rosy-lilac,  white,  bright  blue,  lavender  and  rose ;  September. 
A.  ericoides  (Erica  or  heath-like),  white,  a  native  of  N. 
America  ;  a  very  graceful  species,  with  very  small  flowers, 
only  J  in.,  closely  packed,  with  small  leaves  on  the  straggling 
stems ;  September.  Height,  6  ft.  or  more — A.  novce- 
anglioB  (New  England),  a  native  of  N.  America,  in  named 
varieties  with  large  flowers,  blueish-purple,  clear  rose,  bright 
rich  crimson,  and  deep  violet-purple,  slightly  incurved.  The 
last,  known  as  A.  novoe-anglioe  William  Bowman,  is  perhaps  the 
finest.  This  section  is  the  last  to  bloom  of  the  Asters,  con- 
tinuing from  September  till  the  end  of  November. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  preferring  that  which  is  rather 
light  and  dry.  The  best  position  is  an  open  and  sunny 
border,  but  they,  do  very  well,  too,  in  partial  shade,  in 
amongst  shrubs  or  on  shrubbery  edges.  A.  alpinus  is  really 
a  rockery  plant,  but  will  thrive  also  in  raised  borders,  where  it 
is  best  planted  on  a  sloping  ledge  ;  and  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
edging  plant,  but  is  apt  to  die  off  from  wet.  Plant  from 
November  to  March  (best  in  early  spring). 

Propagation. — They  are  best  left  to  form  clumps  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  when,  to  renew  their  best  flowering  qualities, 
they  should  be  divided  in  October  to  November,  but  the  clumps 
will  go  on  enlarging  in  an  irregular  manner  indefinitely. 
Division  is  much  the  quickest,  simplest,  and  best  method  of 
increase,  but  cuttings  taken  in  autumn  will  root  readily 
under  a  hand-glass.  Take  these  from  the  stem,  or  from  the 
rootless  portions  of  the  divided  root-stock.  A.  Thompsonii 
will  not  divide  well.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  under  a 
cold  frame  or  hand-glass.  If  the  ground  be  undisturbed  they 
may  seed  themselves. 
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Astrantia.— Star  Plant. 

Nat.  Ord. — Umbelliferce. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Astron,  a  star,  and  Anti,  signifying  com- 
parison ;  from  the  appearance  of  the  flowers.  Also  "known  as 
Masterwort,  from  some  former  use  in  medicine. 


Fig.  33. 


ASTEE  LONGirOLIUS  FORMOSUS. 

(Ht.  3  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  blackish  fibrous  roots.  Height  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  As  larger  and  larger  flowered,  more  showy  genera  and 
species  have  been  introduced,  so  one  by  one  the  old  ones  have 
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disappeared,  since  "  the  fashion  of  this  world  changeth,"  and 
the  Astrantias  have  well-nigh  gone  from  our  gardens.  But 
they  do  not  deserve  their  fate,  and  are  worth  growing,  jf 
only  for   the   foliage.     Astrantia   major    used    to    be    found 
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ASTKANTIA  MAJOR  {Star  Plunt). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


wild  in  Stokesay  Wood,  near  Ludlow,  so  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  species  at  all  events  will  be  seen  to  be  simple, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  its  fellows.  The  pretty  star-like  flowers 
last  an  exceptionally  long  time  on  the  plants  or  in  the  cut 
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state  in  water,  whilst  the  blooming  period  is  a  very  prolonged 
one,  as  flowers  may  be  found  on  the  plant  right  up  to  frost 
from  May. 

Species,  Etc. — Leaves  mostly  radical ;    long  stalked,  deep 
green,  shining,  palmate,  resembling  those  of  the  Globe  Flowers, 


FiQ.  35.    Flowers  op  Astrantia  major. 


and  some  of  the  Buttercup.  Flowering  period.  May  to  autumn. 
Some  of  the  best  are  ^.  major  (larger),  illustrated  (Fig.  34),  and 
mentioned  above.  This  is  a  fine  form,  and  of  a  compact  habit. 
A.  minor  (lesser)  is  similar,  but  smaller.     Another  of  the  same 
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height  as  A.  major  but  not  so  compact,  but  with  larger 
peculiarly  smelling  flowers,  also  pink,  is  A.  hellehorifolia 
(Hellebore-leaved),  a  native  of  S.  Caucasus.  A.  carniolica 
(from  Carniola,  in  Germany)  is  only  6  to  1 2  in.  high ;  flowers 
pinkish.     Of  these  A.  major  is  the  best. 

Culture. — Grow  in  ordinary  somewhat  sandy  soil,  to 
ensure  drainage,  and  in  a  sunny,  or  better  in  the  more 
moist  soil  of  a  half  shady  border,  or  naturalised  in  most 
banks  in  woodlands,  where  the  weeds  are  not  too  strong.  Plant 
in  October  or  in  March.  A  free  watering  in  very  dry  weather 
may  be  needed  for  them. 

Propagation. — Allow  them  to  form  clumps  for  several 
seasons.  When  necessary,  by  failure  of  stems  or  flowering,  or 
to  increase,  divide  in  October  or  March. 


Aubrietia. — Purple  Rock  Cress. 

Nat.  Ord. — Cruciferce. 

Derivation. — Named  after  Mons.  Aubriet,  a  French  artist, 
skilled  in  drawing  plants. 

Habits  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  trailing,  evergreen  perennials, 
with  fibrous  roots,  flowering  late  spring  to  summer.  Height, 
2  to  4  in.  Established  patches  of  these  plants,  whether 
on  the  rockery  or  sloping  border,  produce  a  profusion  of 
pretty  small  flowers.  The  foliage  is  evergreen,  which  recom- 
mends the  plants  for  the  rockery,  where  greenery  is  needed, 
especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  they  give  no  trouble. 
They  resemble  the  White  Eock  Cresses  {Arabis),  but  the  flowers 
are  of  purple  shades,  and  the  plants  are,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  more  aristocratic. 

Species,  Etc — From  several  we  select  some  of  the  best,  all 
flowering  in  April  and  onwards,  and  2  to  4  in.  high,  viz.  : 
Henderson's  or  Campbell's,  A.  Hendersoni  or  Gamphelli(¥\g.  36), 
a  variety  of  A.  deltoidea  (D-shaped  leaves),  and  a  native  of 
Naples,  with  large  deep  violet-purple  flowers,  is  the  most 
robust.      Leichtlin's   (A.  LeichtUni),  flowers  reddish-crimson. 
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The  Grecian  Aubrietia  (A.  grceea),  with  light-purple  flowers, 
a  vigorous  plant,  and  not  so  straggling  as  the  others. 

Culture. — Sandy  or  gritty  ordinary  garden  loam.  Aubrietias 
are    'lest  at    home  when  planted    on    stony    slopes,    or    at 
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Fio.  36.    Adbrietia  Hendeesoni  {Henderson's  Purple  Rock  Cress). 
(Ht.  4  ins.) 

the  edge  of  large  stones  on  a  full  sunny  rockery,  over  and 
between  the  dry  surfaces  of  which  they  will  trail  and  hang 
down  (see  illustration).  But  they  thrive,  too,  on  borders, 
which  are  better  if  sloping  gently  and  strewn  with  small  stones, 
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to  meet  their  dislike  of  dampness.  They  must  not  be  over- 
shadowed in  any  way  by  other  plants.  They  make  good 
subjects  for  the  sloping  ledge  of  a  raised  border  facing  south, 
or  thereabouts.  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  though  the 
woody  growth  likes  to  cover  dry  parts,  the  roots,  whether  in  the 
rockery  or  border,  must  be  in  as  deep  soil  as  possible,  or  it 
will  not  afford  them  sufficient  moisture  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  plants.  If  the  border  be  found  too  wet  for  them,  this  can 
be  remedied  by  raising  it  somewhat,  and  placing  a  substratum 
of  2  or  3  in.  of  small  stones  about  a  foot  under  the  surface, 
which  will  provide  drainage.     Plant  October  to  November. 

Propagat[ON. — It  is  not  until  well  established  (they 
should  be  left  severely  alone)  that  they  show  their  real  beauty, 
and  this  may  not  be  for  three  or  four  years.  If  the  plants  get 
shabby  they  may  be  renewed  by  pegging  down,  in  February  or 
March,  the  woody  shoots  just  beneath  the  soil,  being  careful 
not  to  break  them  in  so  doing ;  or  an  inch  of  earth  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them.  Either  plan  makes  them  root  anew,  and, 
if  desired,  these  portions  can  then  be  removed  as  young  plants 
when  rooted  or  in  autumn.'  Propagate  also  by  seeds  sown  in 
shady  beds  in  April,  removing  the  plants  to  their  position  the 
same  autumn.  If  seed  be  sown  in  spring  on  old  walls,  in 
mossy  chinks,  and  watered  till  started,  Aubrietias  may  be  used 
successfully  for  their  adornment,  and  will  continue  growing 
for  several  years  without  attention. 


Bambusa. — Bamboo. 

Nat.  Ord. —  GraminecB. 

Derivation. — Malay,  Bambii. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Several  species  are  perennials,  some 
being  hardy,  and  most  are  herbaceous  or  green  till  cut 
duwn  by  frost.  A  few  flower  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are 
grown  chiefly  for  their  beautiful  foliage.  Height  3  to  20  ft. 
Habit,  tufted  and  somewhat  bushy.  Their  height  is  much  less 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  their  native  country,  or  under  glass. 
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Leaves  more  or  less  lance-shaped.  Flowers,  grass-like  in  summer. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Bamboos  can  be  said  to  be  "  easily  grown  " 
in  the  British  Isles.  Even  these  will  require  extra  care  in  the 
choice  of  a  warm,  moist,  and  sheltered  spot,  well  watering  in 


Pig.  37.    Phtllostachys  ob  Bambusa  flbxuosa  {Bamboo). 
(Ht.  5  to  6  ft.) 


summer,  and  protection  in  winter  and  spring.  Considering, 
however,  that  these  necessaries  can  without  much  difficulty  be 
supplied,  and  that  the  plants  will  seldom  require  removal 
or  renewal,  the   trouble   they  give  will  be  more   than  dis- 
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counted  by  their  beauty,  and  the  tropical  aspect  they  impart 
to  a  garden,  raising  any  collection  of  plants  at  once  out  of 
the  common  by  their  presence.  Like  many  subjects  that  are 
somewhat  tender,  a  congenial  home  should  be  found  for  them. 
Suburban  gardens,  by  reason  of  the  walls  which  surround 
them,  afford  good  shelter.  All  Bamboos  do  much  better  on  the 
South  Coast,  and  in  warm  sea  air.  The  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  generally  too  cold  for  them.  It  is  advisable 
in  obtaining  plants  to  consult  growers  of  repute  as  to  the  best 
for  any  particular  locality. 

Genera  and  Species. — There  are  two  genera  of  Bamboos — 
Arundinaria  and  Bambusa.  Arundinaria  (like  Arundo,  the 
Lat.  for  the  Eeed  Grass) ;  A.  Metake  (Metake),  known  also 
as  Bambusa  Metake,  a  native  of  Japan,  a  dwarf,  almost 
evergreen,  bushy  species,  height  4  to  6  ft.,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  grown  and  best  known,  but  by  no  means  the  prettiest ; 
it  flowers  freely  in  Great  Britain.  A.  falcata  (sickle-shaped, 
arching  branches),  a  native  of  India,  3  to  6  ft.,  tufted,  is  very 
graceful.  A,  Simoni  (Simon's),  native  of  China,  13  to  18  ft., 
a  much  spreading  Bamboo  ;  running  underground,  the 
young  shoots  appear  at  some  distance  from  the  parent; 
plant,  therefore,  where  there  is  much  room  for  it.  Bambusa 
— (Bambusa  is  Bamboo,  Latinized). — Several  members  of  this 
genus  are  also  known  as  Phylloetaehys  (Gr.  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
stachys,  a  spike ;  the  branchlets  are  leafy).  B.  or  P.  aurea 
(golden  leaves,  at  first  green,  changing  to  yellow),  is  a  native 
of  China,  height  6  to  10  ft.,  habit  tufted,  and  very  pretty ; 
B.  or  P.  nigra  (black-stemmed),  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
reaches  4  to  5  ft.,  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  said  to  be  the 
species  that  supplies  the  flexible  solid  Whangee  canes  ;  B.  or 
P.  mitis  (small-leaved),  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  Japan, 
is  one  of  the  tallest,  growing  15  ft.  or  more  outdoors;  and 
B.  or  P.  flexuosa  (see  Fig.  37). 

Culture. — Soil,  deep,  as  the  plants  want  much  moisture, 
and  also  rich,  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould.  Make  large 
pockets  for  them,  if  necessary.  Position,  sunny,  moist, 
sheltered  beds  and  borders,  and  amongst  protecting  shrubs, 
or  isolated  on  lawns.  Plant  in  April  or  May.  Do  not  disturb 
the  ball  of  earth  round  the  roots.  Water  freely  at  and  after 
planting,  and  for  two  or  three  seasons  whilst  establishing  ; 
also  during  new  growth  yearly,  in  spring  time,  and   in  hot 
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weather.  An  April  mulching  every  season  with  old  stable 
manure  is  of  the  greatest  service ;  or  (but  not  so  beneficial) 
two  or  three  inches  of  seasoned  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  may  be 
placed  over  the  roots.  It  is  always  wise  to  protect  the  plants 
during  winter,  and  especially  in  early  spring,  to  prevent  the 
cold  winds  cutting  tlie  early  growth,  which  will  destroy  or 
much  maim  their  season's  beauty.  An  easy  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  cover  the  roots  in  late  autumn  with  a  foot  of  dead  leaves, 
retaining  them  in  place  by  wire  netting,  allowing  the  young 
growth  in  spring  to  come  up  out  of  them,  and  not  removing 
the  protection  till  late  spring  or  early  summer.  In  many 
places,  however,  the  hardier  sorts  do  very  well  without  any 
extra  care.  Mats  may  be  used.  Do  not  disturb,  unless  failing, 
or  to  propagate. 

Pbopagation. — Increase  by  dividing  the  whole  plant,  or 
better,  only  portions  of  established  plants,  in  the  end  of  April 
or  early  May,  planting  out  where  they  are  to  grow.  The 
roots  are  very  tender,  and  require  careful  handling. 


Bellis  Perennis. — The  Daisy. 

Nat.  Okd. — CompositcB. 

Derivation. — Lat.  bellus,  pretty,  and  perennis,  perennial. 
The  Daisy,  or  Day's-eye,  is  so  called  because  the  flowers  open 
and  shut  with  the  daylight. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  flowering  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Height, 
3  in.  Whilst  we  try  to  eradicate  the  common  Daisy,  a 
British  plant,  from  our  lawns,  the  finer  forms,  of  which  it  is 
the  parent,  find  a  worthy  place  on  our  borders. 

Varieties. — These  are  all  double-flowered  forms  of  the 
above.  A  crimson-scarlet,  called  Eeubens,  is  a  great  favourite. 
One  of  the  largest  whites  is  known  as  Snowflake  (see  Fig. 
38).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  old  double  pink  variety,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  flower  with  several  smaller  ones  growing 
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around  it,  suggesting  Si  "  ben  m^i  chickens,"  and  this  name 
has  been  given  to  it  (Lat.  name,  Bellis  perennis,  var,  pivlifera). 
Another  (-0,  p.  auauhmfalia)  has  Aucuba-like  leaves  prettily 
stained  and  veined  yellow  and  green,  flowers  crimson.  Elixa, 
ia  a  deep  pink, 


Pia.  38. 


Bellis  tBSENNis  flore  pleno  {WJiite  DouUe  Daisy). 
(Ht.  3  in.) 


Culture. — Daisies  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  but  are  much  finer 
and  have  bolder  colours  if  it  be  enriched  with  well-decayed 
old  stable  manure.    If  Daisies  appear  in  quantity  on  your 
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lawn  it  generally  implies  that  the  soil  is  exhausted,  whilst,  if 
Buttercups  are  seen  there,  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist.  They 
like  a  sunny  position  and  some  moisture;  in  shade  they 
grow  lank,  and  flower  poorly.  The  plants  form  clumps  in  a 
season  or  two,  and  as  such  may  be  grown  on  borders,  where 
their  best  use  perhaps  is  as  an  edging,  for  which  purpose 
plant  them  only  a  few  inches  apart,  in  one  or  more  rows. 
Such  an  edging  can  be  kept  trimmed  in  width  by  merely 
chopping  it  off  with  a  spade. 

Peopaqation. — Seedlings  do  not  make  good  plants,  so  it 
is  best  to  get  stray  crowns  and  divide  them  up  carefully, 
which  is  best  done  in  March,  when  they  are  in  flower  or 
immediately  afterwards.  Plant  in  rich  soil.  It  is  important 
in  planting  to  pat  the  soil  well  down  around  them,  so  as  to 
make  it  firm.  To  obtain  the  finest  blooms  divide  the 
plants  every  year,  and  in  replanting  thoroughly  dig  and  manure 
the  soil  each  time. 


Bocconia. — Tree  Celandine,  or  Plumb  Poppt. 
Nat.  Oku. — Papaverac&e. 

Derivation. — Named  after  Bocconi,  an  Italian  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  a  lover  of  plants.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Greater  Celandine  (Chelidonium  major).  The  Lesser 
Celandine  is  the  Figwort  {Ranunculus  Ficaria). 

Habit  and  Usks. — Tall,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,  chiefly  useful  for  its  handsome  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer.  Height,  4  to  8  ft.  Seldom  do  we  see  this  plant 
in  gardens,  though  it  has  fine  foliage,  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  hardy  perennial.  The  flowers,  borne  only  at 
the  end  of  the  stems,  are  small  but  graceful,  and  prettier 
when  not  yet  opened !  The  leaves  are  greyish-white,  and 
repel  rain  like  a  duck's  back,  a  property  called  by  botanists 
"glaucous."  The  stems  are  covered  with  a  blueish-white 
powder. 
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Speoibs,  Etc. — B.  cordata  (heart-leaved)  China,  is  the  test 
and  most  cultivated.  (See  Figs.  39  and  40).  It  is  described 
above. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  but   the   plants  will  thrive  more 


FiQ.  39.    BoocoNiA  CORDATA  (Tree  Celandine,  or  Plume  Poppy); 
(Ht.  4  to  8  fc.) 


vigorously  if  a  good  supply  of  old  stable  manure  be  mixed  with 
it  in  planting.  A  sunny  position  is  best,  especially  if  moist. 
This  is  ensured  by  the  soil  being  deep.  If  a  sunny  position  cannot 
be  found  moist  enough,  place  them  in  half  shade,  where  they 
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will  thrive  very  fairly.  In  any  case  it  should  be  as  sheltered 
as  possible,  to  protect  the  young  spring  growth.  The  plant 
shows  off  well  in  shrubberies,  or  at  the  edge,  or  in  the  back- 
ground of  borders.     Plant  in  March  or  April,  allowing  then: 


Fio.  40.    Flowers  of  Bocconia  cwrdata. 


plenty  of  room.     The  stems  are   best  cut  down   soon  after 
flowering,  as  the  foliage  gets  shabby  towards  autumn. 

Propagation. — The  plants  grow  into  larger  clumps  each 
year,  their  greatest  height  not  being  reached  for  three  or  four 
seasons  after  planting.    They  need  not  be  disturbed  for  several 
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years,  unless  showing  signs  of  decay.  To  increase  quickly, 
outlying  portions  may  be  dug  up  deeply  and  carefully  with  a 
spade  in  March,  when  the  young  shoots  first  show  ;  or  other- 
wise propagation  is  best  done  by  removing  suckers  from  the 
roots  in  July ;  and  not  so  easily,  by  cuttings,  June  to  August, 
of  the  young  shoots  which  grow  from  above  the  leaf  stalks 
(axils),  planting  both  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bellglass  or  cold 
frame,  and  transplanting  in  spring  (March). 


Bulbocodium  Vernum. — Spring  Meadow  Saffron. 

Nat.  OsD.-^Liliacece. 

Deeivatfon. — Lat.  bulbos,  a  bulb,  and  Gr.  kodion,  wool ; 
the  bulbs  are  somewhat  woolly ;  and  Lat.  vernus,  spring. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  spring  flowering  bulbs. 
Height,  4  to  6  in.  Bulbocodium  vernum  (Fig.  41),  when  in 
bloom,  resembles  the  autumn  flowering  Meadow  SaiTron 
(Colchicum  autumnale).  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  indi- 
genous also  to  the  British  Isles,  but  eradicated  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  leaves  ;  a  pretty  flower,  but  too  coarse  to  be 
included  .in  this  work.  Bulbocodium  has  received  the  same 
generic  English  name  as  the  autumn  Meadow  Saffron,  but  it 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  being  spring  flowering,  quite 
difierent  in  foliage,  and  much  smaller  in  every  way.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain.  We  seldom  see  it  in  gardens,  perhaps  because 
it  is  like  the  Crocuses,  and  blooms  soon  after  them.  But  the 
tint  of  its  red  petals  is  quite  peculiar  to  it  and  very  pretty, 
a  group  forming  a  prominent  object.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
well  worth  growing.  There  is  a  hardy  species,  B.  trigynum 
(having  three  styles),  known  also  as  Merendera  caucasica. 
Merendera  is  the  Spanish  name  for  Colchicum.  This  species 
grows  only  2  in.  high,  and  bears  strongly  fragrant  flowers  in 
May.  Flowers,  pale  lilac.  The  leaves  in  both  do  not  appear 
till  some  time  after  flowering,  like  the  Colchicum. 

Culture. — Although  ordinary  soil  will  suflBce,  it  is  well  to 
add  half  leaf-mould  and  some  sand  to  it,  and  place  a  little 
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extra  round  each  bulb  in  planting,  for  drainage  and  protection 
from  insects.  A  half  shady  position  is  best,  since  the  bulbs 
like  moisture.  Grow  on  border  edges  or  better  on  the  rockery. 
Plant  in  September  or  October,  3  in.  deep  and  3  in.  apart, 
best  in  clumps.     Not  adapted  for  town  gardens. 


Fig.  41.    BnLBOcoDinM  vEBunM  (Spring  Meadow  Saffron). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  in.) 

Propagation. — The  Bulbocodiums  increase  more  quickly  than 
many  bulbs,  and  may  therefore  require  lifting,  dividing,  and 
replanting  every  second  year,  in  the  planting  months  men- 
tioned. 
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Caltha. — Mabsh  Marigold. 

Nat.  Oed. — Banunculacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  kalathos,  a  goblet ;  referring  to  the 
of  the  flowers. 


Fig.  42.    Caltha  palusibis  plena  (Large  Double  Marsh  Marigold). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Early  spring-flowering,  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  with  fleshy  roots.  Height  about  1  ft.  Most 
people  are  acquainted  with  the  wild  British  Marigold,  Caltha 
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paluslris  (L&t.  marshy),  whose  golden  flowers,  Kingcups,  as  they 
are  called,  vexatiously  grow  in  boggy  places,  and  tempt  one  to 
gather  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  getting  wet  feet.  Its  flowers 
are  often  hawked  about  by  tramps  in  the  spring,  and  find  a 
ready  sale,  especially  amongst  the  fair  sex.  Cultivated  forms 
of  this  plant  may  be  easily  grown  in  damp  or  even  ordinary 
moist  parts  of  gardens,  and  are  very  charming  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

Species,  Etc. — Here  we  mention  only  the  varieties  of  the 
wild  form,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  before  noticed,  which 
are  the  best.  All  flower  in  April.  They  are  C.  jp.  plerta 
(double -flowered)  (Fig.  42) ;  C.  p.  plena  monstrosa,  (double- 
flowered,  monstrous),  a  larger  plant ;  C.  p.  plena  nana  (double- 
flowered,  dwarf),  a  smaller  variety,  flowering  the  earliest. 
There  is  a  white  flowered  species,  G.  leptosepala  (Lat.  slendei 
sepaled).     All  are  slow  growers  ;  leaves  a  dark  shining  green. 

Culture. — Whilst,  as  the  name  implies,  a  marsh  on  the  edge 
of  a  pond  is  the  home  of  these  plants,  still  they  are  accommo- 
dating  enough  to  grow  in  ordinary  soil  in  gardens,    and  to 
flourish  there  very  well,  with  occasional  waterings,  especially  in 
summer.     Place  them,  if  possible,  in  a  low-lying  spot  where 
the  rain  collects,  and  in  sun,  but  half  shade  will  do  also,  if  no 
sunny  position  moist  enough  be  obtainable.     Depth  of  soil  is 
conducive  to  their  welfare,  since  the  earth  is  then  more  likely 
not  to  get  too  dry.     They  form  abundant  roots,  which  strike 
deep.     A   liberal  supply  of  old    stable  manure  or  leaf -mould 
assists  the  retention  of  moisture,  as  well  as  causing  luxuriant 
growth.     In  dry  positions  peat  mixed  liberally  with  the  soil  is 
very  beneficial,  as  being  so  moisture-retaining,  and  an  inch  or 
two  of  cocoanut-fibre  over  the  roots,  kept  well  soaked  with  water 
in   summer,  will  prevent  undue  evaporation.     Like  Narcissi 
they  prefer  a  clay,  wet-holding  subsoil.      The  plants  will  grow 
in  sunken  half-tubs  or  artificial  bog-beds,  in  which  the  earth 
should  be  kept  constantly  wet ;  or  they  may  be  placed  close  to 
a  buried  tub,  in  which  Aquatics  are  grown.     Plant   in   March, 
or  preferably  in  October,  since  the  plants  bloom  in  Spring. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  really  needed,  or 
you  wish  to  increase  them.  The  long,  fleshy  roots  of  well- 
established  clumps  only  should  be  divided  after  flowering,  in 
July  or  early  in  March.  This  is  a  better  way  than  propagation 
by  seed. 
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Calystegia. — Double  Bindweed. 

Nat.  Ord. — Convolvulacece. 

Derivation. — 6r.  kalunx,  a  calyx,  and  siege,  a  covered  plape 
or  tent ;  referring  to  the  two  large  persistent  bracts  which  en- 
close the  calyx. 


Fig.  43.    Calystegia  pobescens  plena  {I'he  Downy  Double  Bindweed). 
(Ht.  5  to  6  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous,  perennial  creepers 
or  trailing  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  flowering  from  mid 
or  late   summer    to    early    autumn.      Height,    5   to   6    ft. 
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Bindweed  in  a  garden  sounds  outrageous,  yet  who  can  but 
admire  the  beautiful  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  the  single 
forms  !  The  genus  Calystegia,  resembling  the  wild  Convolvu- 
lus or  Bindweed,  which  is  so  common  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  but  separated  as  a  genus  from  it,  boasts  one 
double  species  at  least,  whose  beauty  and  claims  for  a  place 
in  the  garden  are  without  dispute.  The  flowers  resemble, 
except  in  fragrance,  little  Roses  more  than  anything  else. 
Though  a  creeper,  we  include  it  here  amongst  other  hardy 
plants,  as  it  does  not  reach  a  great  height,  and  can  well  be 
placed  among  other  subjects  in  the  border,  training  its  shoots 
to  sticks.  It  is  of  the  simplest  culture,  and  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  A  single  flower  makes  a  pretty  buttonhole, 
and  the  heavily-laden  stems  are  pleasing  festoons  for  the  vase. 

Species. — As  above  stated,  G.pubemens  plena  (Fig.  43),  from 
China,  is  the  only  one  here  mentioned. 

Culture. — The  above  species  will  succeed  in  ordinary  soil, 
preferring,  however,  that  which  is  rather  sandy.  A  sunny 
position  is  best,  though  it  may  be  grown  well,  too,  in  half 
shade,  but  does  not  flower  so  freely  there.  Plant  in  October, 
or  perhaps  better  in  March.  The  stems  as  they  show  each 
year  can  be  staked  in  the  positions  in  which  they  come  up, 
long  uncut  bamboo  sticks  with  tapering  ends  being  excellent 
for  the  purpose  ;  or  it  can  be  allowed  to  cover  trellis,  tree- 
stumps,  porches,  and  rustic  work  of  any  kind,  or  the  standing 
dead  stumps  of  other  plants  ;  or  twiggy  branches  can  be 
placed  within  its  reach.  But  as  it  comes  up  in  a  straggling 
m&nner,  soon  getting  away  from  where  it  is  first  planted,  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  cover  just  what  is  wanted,  so  the 
plan  of  staking  it  where  the  shoots  show  will  be  found  the 
best.  This  plant  should  not  be  grown  in  borders  containing 
choice  plants ;  its  roots  and  shoots  will  injure  the  latter. 

Propagation. — It  grows  and  spreads  rapidly,  and  once  put 
in  will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  (like  Bindweeds  generally),  but 
stems  growing  in  inconvenient  places  can  be  simply  pulled  up 
as  soon  as  they  appear  each  year.  To  increase  it,  divide  the  roots 
in  October  or  March.  Any  fragment  almost  will  make  a  new 
plant,  which,  if  planted  in  spring,  will  probably  flower  the  same 
season.  Sow  seeds  in  April,  J  in.  deep  in  ordinary  soil,  where 
they  are  to  grow,  or  similarly  in  deep  pots  of  sandy  soil,  in  a  green- 
house or  frame,  in  March,  planting  out  when  strong  enough. 
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Camassia. — Qtjamasb. 

Nat.  Oed.- 


-lAliacecB. 


Derivation. — Quamash  is  the  name  by  which  this  species  is 
known  to  the  North  American  Indians,  who  eat  the  bulbs. 


Fio.  44.    Camassia  bsoulenta  atroccebdlea  (Qvamash). 
(Ht.  1  to  3  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  late  spring  to  summer  flowering, 
hardy  bulbs.  Height,  1,  2,  or  3  ft.  These  bulbs  are  grown 
almost  as  easily  as  Squills  (Scillas),  and  require  much  the  same 
treatment.     The  pretty  flowers,  which  are  in  fine  long  heads 
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(spikes)  opening  from  below  upwards,  do  not,  unfortunately, 
last  very  long,  and  this  is  probably  the  jeason  why  they  are 
not  more  grown.  They  thrive  fairly  well  in  suburban  gardens. 
The  buds  open  well  in  water. 

Species,  Etc. — These  are  few,  the  below-mentioned  being 
the  best.  They  flower  in  May  or  June.  Leaves,  Squill  like, 
but  much  larger.  C.  esculenta  (edible),  Columbia,  etc.,  blue- 
flowered,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  known.  Its  varieties  are  : 
C.  e.  atrocnerulea  (Pig.  44) ;  G.  e.  luteo-alho  (yellowish  white), 
with  large  flowers,  3  in.  across ;  and  C.  e.  Broionii,  deep  blue. 
C.  ZeichtUni  (Leichtlin's),  native  of  Columbia,  grows  2  to  4  ft. 
if  flourishing ;  flowers,  creamy-white  and  large ;  a  robus*- 
broad-leaved  species.  0.  Fraseri  (Eraser's) ;  East-N.  America  ; 
grows  only  1  ft.  high ;  flowers,  pale  blue  ;  small,  slender,  and 
late  flowering. 

Culture. — Grow  in  good  ordinary  garden  soil,  with  sand,  and 
as  deep  as  possible,  to  ensure  moisture  ;  or  better  in  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand.  G.  Leichtlini  likes  a  stiffer 
and  drier  soil  than  the  others.  A  sunny  position,  if  moist 
enough,  is  best ;  if  not,  grow  in  half  shade.  The  site  should 
be  as  sheltered  as  possible,  in  well-drained  raised  beds,  borders, 
or  rockeries.  Plant  in  October  or  February,  4  in.  deep  and 
4  in.  apart,  with  some  extra  sand  or  charcoal  round  and 
under  each  bulb,  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  keep  ofi'  insects. 
An  inch  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  overstrewn  keeps  the  soil 
well  moist.  A  spring  top-dressing  with  old  stable  manure  is 
beneficial. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  for  4  or  5  years.  It  is  best 
then,  however,  as  they  get  crowded,  to  lift  and  replant  the 
bulbs  with  offsets.  Divide  in  October  or  February.  Sow 
seeds  i^which  mature  well  in  warm  positions)  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  March,  just  below  the  surface  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors  ; 
or  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  or  slightly 
warmed  greenhouse  heated  to  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  Fah. 
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Campanula — Bellfloweb. 

Nat.  Obd. — CompanulaeecB. 

Derivation. — Lat.  Gampanula,   a    little  bell ;    which    the 
flowers  resemble. 


Fig.  45.     Campanula  olouerata  DAHuiaoA  [Dahwican  BeUJtower). 

mt.  li  to  2  ft) 

Habit  and  Uses. — ^A  hardy,  fibrous-rooted  genus  containing 
many  perennial  herbaceous  species,  which  flower  in  late  spring 
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to  early  autumn.  Height,  6  in.  to  3  ft.  There  are  so  many 
species  of  hardy  perennial  Campanulas,  that  a  large  collection 
could  be  made  of  them  alone.  All  are  easily  grown,  and  will 
thrive  in  suburban  gardens,  the  taller  sorts  furnishing  fine  cut 


Fig.  46.    Campandla    persicijolia  alba  grandifloba,   oh 

Backhodsei  (Peach-leaved  Bellflower). 

(Ht.  1  to  3  ft.) 

bloom.  Broadly  speaking,  their  flowers  may  be  divided  into 
long  and  narrow,  broader  and  shorter,  and  shallow  saucer-like 
bells ;  or  they  could  be  classified  as  large  (2  in.  in  diameter), 
medium,  and  small  (not  more  than  J  in.  across),  as  in  the  short 
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forms  and  the  little  wild  British,  etc.,  Hairbell,  C.  rotvndifolia 
(round-leaved).  Or  again,  they  may  be  distinguished  as  tall, 
medium,  and  short  growing  species  (6  in.  to  3  ft.);  and  still 
another  classification  would  be  blue  and  white  flowered.  In 
this  work  we   will  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  better 


Fia.  47.    Campanula  Van  Houttei  pallida  ( Van  HouUe's  BeUJlower) , 
(Ht.  1  to  3  ft. ) 

known  and  easily  cultivated  species,  and  some  of  their  varieties. 
We  have  been  able  to  illustrate  only  a  few  from  want  of  space," 
but  these  will  show  the  chief  forms  of  the  flowers.  For  tKe 
rest  refer  to  larger  works  and  florists'  catalogues.     All  have  a 
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common  family  resemblance,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  special  place  to  any,  individual  taste  for  form,  size 
and  colour  being  so  variable. 

Perennial  Species. — The  flowers  in  all  are  five-toothed, 
and  more  or  less  nodding,  and  last  a  fortnight  or  more 
(especially  if  in  half  shade),  appearing  from  April  to  August. 
The  leaves  in  many  are  practically  evergreen,  are  smaller  on 
the  flower  stems,  also  often  of  a  different  shape  to  the  radical 
ones.     We  select  the  following  : — 

(1)  Height,  1^  to  2  ft.  or  more,  suited  for  beds  or  borders 
or  rough  parts  of  the  garden.  The  flower  stems  may  require 
support.  C.  glomerata  (cluster-flowered)  ;  Europe,  and  Russian 
Asia,  wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  many  varieties, 
of  which  G.  (J.  dalmrica  (Dahur's)  or  speeiosa  (showy)  rich  purple, 
is  illustrated  (Fig.  45).  It  is  a  fine  border  plant,  and  very 
floriferous.  There  is  a  white  variety,  G.  g.  d.  alba.  They  arc 
some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Campanulas.  C.  persicifoUa  (peach- 
leaved  ;  Lat,  persica,  the  Peach  tree),  Europe ;  white  to  blue, 
with  several  varieties  ;  the  best  being  a  white,  G.  p.  alba ; 
also  a  larger  white  form,  G.  p.  a.  grandiflora  or  Baekhousei 
(Backhouse's),  which  is  illustrated  (Fig.  46)  ;  and  a  double 
white  C.  p.  a.  plena,  whose  flowers  resemble  little  Camellias. 
Another  white  form  of  it,  C.  p.  coronata  alba,  has  flowers 
frilled  at  the  back.  These  are  all  fine  border  plants,  about 
2  ft.  high,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  C.  Scheucliztri 
(Scheuchzer's),  South  European  Alps,  is  shorter  than  the 
above,  12  to  15  in.,  dark  blue,  July  to  August.  The  following 
are  hybrids:  C  ZTew&riJow*  (Henderson's)  12  to  15  in.,  blue, 
July  to  August ;  C.  Van  Houttei  (Van  Houtte's)  of  which  the 
variety  pallida  is  illustrated  (Fig.  47).  The  latter  is  a  lovely- 
shaped  flower  of  a  soft  colour,  the  bells  hanging  as  bells  should 
do,  straight  down.  They  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  apt  to  get  scorched  at  the  edge  by  the 
sun,  which  may  be  somewhat  avoided  by  placing  the  plants  in 
half  shade.  The  handsome  Canterbury  Bell,  G.  media  {medium 
sized)  is  a  biennial,  properly  speaking.  If,  however,  it  survives 
the  winter,  it  forms  splendid  plants  the  next  season. 

(2)  Height,  6  to  9  in.  Suited  for  the  rockery  or  the  ledge 
of  a  raised  border.  Being  short  they  will  require  no  support. 
They  produce  quantities  of  flowers  for  a  long  period.  C. 
garganiea    (from  Gargano  in  Italy),   6    in.,  blue,   August  to 
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September,  and  a  white  variety,  0.  g.  alba;  C.  ccvrpathica 
(Carpathian),  9  in.,  blue,  of  which  a  white  variety,  G.  c.  alba,  is 
illustrated  (Fig.  48).  C.  muralis  (wall-loving)  or  PortensMagiana 
(Portenschlager's),  South  Europe,  6  in.,  blue,  June  to  October; 


Fio.  48.     Caufanula  Oakpathica  turbinata  alba  (Carpathian 
Bdlflower), 
(Ht.  9  in.) 

C.  Eosti  alba  (Host's  white),  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  pumila  (dwarf), 

South  Europe,  are  popular   kinds.      All  these  make  a  good 

■  show  the  first  season  of  planting.     We  would  here  include  the 
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blue  British  ivy-leaved  Campanula  (C.  hederacea),  a  diminutive 
perennial  species,  only  4  in.  high,  but  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  It  delights  in  a  moist  shady  spot.  C.  Mariesi 
(Maries')  is  a  recently  introduced  form  of  0.  grandiflorum 
(large-flowered),  the  Chinese  Bellflower,  sometimes  called  the 
Balloon  Flower.  The  buds  curiously  resemble  a  diminutive 
balloon.  The  seed  cases  are  remarkably  like  those  of  the  Rose. 
Its  place  amongst  Campanulas  from  the  genus  Platycodon,  has 
been  much  disputed.  The  flowers  are  2  to  3  in.  across,  of  a 
peculiar  metallic  dark  blue  colour,  and  very  large  and  hand- 
some. Height,  1  ft.  There  is  a  white  variety.  July.  They 
do  not  flower  their  best  till  established  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  are  not  easy  to  grow  outdoors. 

Culture. — Any  good  ordinary  garden  soil,  preferably  some- 
what sandy,  and  rich  with  old  stable  manure,  or  decayed  garden 
sweepings  will  suffice.  The  tall  kinds  do  best  in  sunny  beds 
or  borders,  or  in  partial  shade  where  the  flowers  are  better 
preserved  ;  or  shrubbery  edges,  or  in  wild  parts  of  the  garden, 
where  their  straggling  clumps  can  grow  undisturbed.  The 
short  and  trailing  kinds  succeed  best  on  rockeries  in  full  sun, 
or  on  the  ledge  of  raised  borders  facing  south  or  thereabouts. 
Plant  in  October  or  April. 

Peopagation. — If  the  soil  be  good  they  will  grow  on  almost 
indefinitely,  forming  irregular  clumps.  To  increase  portions 
may  be  dug  up,  or  the  whole  plants  divided  in  October,  or 
preferably  in  April.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  August  or  March 
Ya  in.  deep  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  greenhouse  (temp.  55°).  The 
seeds  of  G.  persicifolia  and  varieties  may  be  sown  outdoors  in 
a  shady  border  at  first.  These  and  some  of  the  others  may  seed 
themselves  if  the  ground  around  them  be  not  dug.  Take 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  April  or  March,  and  insert  them  in 
light  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  Division  is  the  simplest  way,  but 
cuttings  also  are  very  successful. 

Pot  Culture. — A  much  grown  form  for  a  hanging  pot  is 
G.  isophylla  (equal  leaved),  or  flonbunda  (numerous  flowered) ; 
also  the  Ligurian  Hairbell,  which  is  covered  with  small  salver- 
shaped  flowers,  varieties  blue  and  white,  in  August.  It  is 
hardy,  but  will  not  live  except  on  a  well-drained  spot  in 
sandy  soil,  being  easily  killed  off  by  wet.  C.  pyramidalis 
(pyramidal),  the  Chimney  Bellflower  (so  called  because  of  its 
tafl  flower  stems  rising  4  to  5  ft.  high,  opening  at  first  below, 
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and  then  irregularly),  varieties  blue  or  white,  July  to  autumn, 
is  another  favourite  pot  variety.  This  species  may  also  be 
grown  outdoors  in  some  parts  to  form  large  clumps,  but  it  too 
is  easily  killed  by  the  wet  of  winter.  The  root-stocks  should 
be  kept  well  above  ground,  and  the  stems  cut  down  early,  to 
favour  root  growth.  It  requires  a  well-drained  sandy  soil,  and 
deep  for  the  long  tapering  roots.  Divide  yearly,  immediately 
after  flowering.  Outdoors,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  biennial. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  woody  crown, 
including  a  little  bark,  may  be  taken  in  spring,  or  the  seeds 
sown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  in  March,  the  plants  flowering 
well  the  next  season.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter,  and  repot  firmly  the  next  spring,  or  plant  out.  Any 
of  the  other  Campanulas  can  be  grown  in  pots.  Compost  for 
all :  equal  parts  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand  ;  -grow  the  short 
and  trailing  kinds  in  small  pots,  suspended  in  baskets  on  a 
wire  frame.  Pot  in  March  and  repot  at  the  same  time  each 
year.  Water  moderately  in  winter,  freely  at  other  times. 
Grow  the  tall  kinds  singly  in  a  5  in.,  or  three  in  a  7  in.  pot. 
Sow  seeds  of  these  in  a  cold  frame  in  August.  Transplant  the 
seedlings  singly  into  3  in.  pots  in  October,  again  into  5  in.  pots 
in  April,  and  finally  into  a  7  in.  pot  in  May. 


Catananche. — Copidone,  or  Blue  Succory. 
Nat.  Oed. — Gompodtm. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Katananglee,  a  word  implying  the  former 
use  of  the  plants  by  the  Greek  women  as  a  strong  love-pro- 
ducing drink ;  an  idea  also  conveyed  by  the  English  name 
Cupidone.  The  flowers  much  resemble  those  of  the  Chicory, 
Succory,  or  wild  Endive  (Oiehorium),  a  pretty  blue-flowered 
perennial,  found  on  dry  wastes  and  roadsides  in  summer  and 
autumn,  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

Habit  and  Uses. — -Mid  or  late  summer  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  having  long  fibrous  roots.  Height,  2  to 
3  ft.  Though  of  the  numerous  Composite  order,  the  flowers 
are  quite  distinct  in  appearance  and  very  pretty.     They  are 
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somewhat  like  the  half-hardy  annual  Everlastings  (Heli- 
chrysum,  Rhodanthe,  etc.),  but  cannot  be  preserved,  like  them. 
The  plants  are  easily  grown  in  almoat  any  garden,  and  are 
well  worth  attention,  the  more  so  as  the  long  stalks  suit  the 


Fig.  49.    Catananche  bicolor  {Blue  Sueeory,  or  Cupidone).' 
<Ht.  2  ft.) 

flowers  well  for  vaaes,  and  the  plants  furnish  large  quantities 
of  bloom. 

Species,  Etc. — The   only  perennial  species  grown   are,    G. 
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bicolor  (Fig.  49),  and  C.  ccerulea,  bright  blue,  or  sometimes 
blue  and  white;  both  from  South  Europe.  They  are  old 
garden  plants,  about  2  ft.  high,  flowering  in  July.  Leaves 
spear-shaped  with  jagged  edges.  Buds  at  first  small  and  like 
mere  dry  scales.     Flowers  in  branching  heads. 

Culture. — Soil,  ordinary.  Position,  sunny,  warm  beds  or 
borders,  or  shrubbery  edges  in  full  sun.     Plant  in  April. 

Propagation. — They  will  grow  into  clumps,  and  are  best 
left  alone  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  but  then  want  renewal  by 
seed,  as  the  long  roots  do  not  divide  easily.  The  plants 
therefore  are  best  treated  as  biennials.  Sow  seeds,  which  soon 
germinate,  ^  in.  deep,  in  light  soil,  in  March  or  April,  in  a 
warm  sunny  border,  shaded  at  first,  potting  oif  the  seedlings, 
or  pricking  them  out  into  their  flowering  position  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  The  seeds  may  also  be  sown  where  they  are 
to  flower,  merely  thinning  out  the  weakly  seedlings,  and  are 
better  thus  treated,  since  they  will  not  suffer  by  removal. 
The  seeds  are,  however,  more  safely  sown  under  a  frame  or  in  a 
greenhouse  (temp.  55  deg.),  in  deep  pots  in  light  soil,  in 
March,  transplanting  the  seedlings  outdoors  in  June.  The 
seedlings  will  flower  the  next  season. 


Celsia. — False  Mullein. 

Nat.  Ohd. — Scrophulariacece. 

Derivation. — Named  after  Olaus  Celsius,  a  German  pro- 
fessor, who  wrote  on  Biblical  Botany.  This  genus  differs  from 
the  true  Mullein  (  Verbascum)  only  in  the  stamens. 

Habit  and  Uses. — A  few  hardy  fibrous-rooted  biennials  are 
included  in  this  genus.  Flowering  period,  mid  to  late  sum- 
mer. Height,  1  to  6  ft.  These  plants  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  will,  if  placed  in  an  undisturbed  spot,  sow  themselves,  thus 
becoming  practically  perennial.  The  flowers  of  C.  cretica  (Fig. 
50)  are  of  a  pretty  shade,  between  yellow  and  mauve,  each 
petal  having  two  rust-coloured  spots  at  the  base  on  the  upper 
side.    C,  hugulifolia  (leaves  like  the  Bugle,  Ajuga,  found  wild  in 
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Great  Britain,  etc.),  native  of  S.  Europe,  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  reaches  only  1  ft.  The  individual  flowers  soon  drop,  but 
the  long  flower-heads  (racemes),  opening  from  below  upwards, 
continue  blooming  for  three  or  four  weeks,    lateral   flowering 


Fig.  50. 


Cei.si.i  oketioa  (False  Mullein). 
(Ht.  3  to  6  ft.) 


shoots  developing  meanwhile.  Their  characteristics  of  flower 
and  leaves,  too,  which  are  shining  olive  green  and  wrinkled, 
are  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the  true  Mullein. 
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Species,  Etc. — Only  the  two  biennials  above  mentioned  are 
here  described.     They  flower  in  June  to  July. 

Culture. — Grow  in  ordinary  soil  in  sunny  borders,  or  in 
wild  parts  of  the  garden.  Plant  out  seedlings  in  March  or 
April. 

Propagation. — Sow  seed  in  April,  if  they  are  to  bloom  the 
same  year,  or  in  August  if  to  flower  the  next  season  outdoors, 
Jjth  in.  deep  in  a  sunny  place.  The  plants  being  only  biennial, 
do  not,  of  course,  make  any  lasting  root-stock  like  perennials, 
but  must  be  renewed  each  year  by  seed.  The  seedlings, 
whether  self  sown  or  otherwise,  may  be  left  to  grow  where 
they  come  up,  unless  in  inconvenient  places,  and  will  then 
make  stronger  plants  than  if  they  be  taken  up  and  replanted. 
If  coming  up  too  thickly,  thin  out  the  weakest.  If  trans- 
planted, it  should  be  done  in  spring. 


Centaurea.     Centaury,   Cornflower  and   Knapweed. 
Nat.  Ord. — Oompodtce. 

Derivation. — One  of  these  plants  was  said  to  have  cured  a 
wound  in  the  foot  of  a  Greek  centaur.  Knapweed  is  from  the 
greyish  nap  or  knap  on  the  leaves,  like  that  on  the  surface  of 
woollen  cloth. 

Habit  and  Uses. — This  genus  contains,  amongst  others, 
several  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  which  flower  from  mid- 
summer to  early  autumn,  mostly  with  long  tapering  roots. 
Height,  1  to  3  ft.  The  annual  Cornflowers  of  this  species  are 
well-known  favourites.  The  perennial  forms  are  not  often  seen 
in  gardens,  being  rather  coarse,  but  their  yellows  are  very 
charming,  and  the  thistle-like  heads  are  bold.  The  flowers  are 
well  suited  for  cutting,  notably  those  of  C  montana  and 
varieties,  which  are  especially  useful  where  large  quantities  of 
out  bloom  are  required,  the  flowers  being  two  months  earlier 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  annual  species.  The  more  these 
are  cut  the  more  they  seem  to  grow.  All  flourish  in  suburban 
gardens.     The  Cornflower  is  the  German  national  emblem. 

Herbaceous  Perennial    Species,  Etc. — The   species  men- 
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tioned  below  are  some  of  the  best;  they  flower  from  June 
onwards  to  September.  C.  montana  (mountain),  a  native 
of  Europe,  is  an  old-fashioned  blue  flower,  of  which  its  beautiful 
white  variety,  G.  m.  alba,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  51).    Other  varieties 


Fio.  51. 


Centaurba  MONTANA  ALBA  {Centaury,  or  Corn/lower). 
(Ht.  14to2ft.) 


of  it  are  red  and  purple,  all  rampant  growers.  C.  macrocephala 
(large-headed),  the  Great  Golden  Knapweed,  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus,  is  also  illustrated  (Fig.  52).  C.  ruthenica  (Russian), 
3  ft.  ;  flowers  pale  yellow  ;  flower-heads  only  2  to  3  in.  across ; 
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leaves  graceful  and  much  divided  (pinnate).  G.  dealbata 
(whitened  leaves),  Caucasus ;  1  to  IJ  ft. ;  flowers  rose  coloured ; 
leaves  smooth  above  and  silvery-grey  beneath. 

Culture. — Ordinary    deep   soil   is    suitable    for    the    tall 
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Centaueea  maceooephala   (27je 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 


Ch-eat  Golden  Knapweed). 


species.     Sunny  position.      C.    montana  will  do  for   borders, 

but  the  others  are  more  suited  for  rough  parts  of  the  garden, 

I  or  for  naturalising,  or  the  edges  of  shrubberies,  being  very 
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robust.     Plant  from  October  to  April,  allowing  them  plenty  of 
room,  say  3  to  4  ft.  between  each  plant. 

Propagation. — Let  the  plants  form  clumps  till  wearing  out, 
when,  or  before  if  increase  be  desired,  divide  in  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  April.  Sow  seeds  ith  in.  deep  in  ordinary  soil, 
where  they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  thinning  them  out.  Trans- 
plant seedlings,  if  in  another  place,  in  June.  They  may  seed 
themselves  if  the  ground  be  not  dug. 


Cheirantbus. — Wallplowbe. 

Nat.  Ohd. — Orucif&rm. 

Derivation. — Gr.,  clieir,  the  hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower ; 
perhaps  thus  named  because  the  sweetly-scented  blooms  are 
suited  for  holding  in  the  hand.  The  plants  grow  well  on  old 
walls. 

Habit  and  Uses.— Hardy,  practically  evergreen,  short- 
lived perennial  or  biennial,  woody-rooted  plants,  flowering  in 
early  spring  to  midsummer.  Height,  6  in.  to  2  or  3  ft.  Wall- 
flowers are  great  favourites,  and  need  no  comment.  Whilst 
all  are  pretty,  they  are  chiefly  valuable  according  to  the 
intensity  of  their  delicious  perfume,  being  so  well  suited  for 
cut  bloom.  The  leaves,  too,  keep  fresh  and  green  up  to  frost, 
and  will  last  through  not  too  severe  winters.  They  succeed 
well  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — Some  are  only  half-hardy.  Of  the  hardy 
species,  a  form  of  C.  cheiri  (for  meaning,  see  cheiranthus  above, 
but  it  is  doubtful  why  cheir  should  be  repeated  in  the  specific 
name),  and  a  native  of  Europe,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  53).  This 
species  is  the  old  wild  British  Common  Wallflower,  or 
Gillyflower(pronounced  jilly,saidto  be  from  the  Gr. haryophyllon, 
the  clove  tree,  the  flowers  being  clove-scented).  It  has  produced 
many  single  and  double  varieties  in  separate  or  mixed 
shades,  from  yellow  to  brown,  or  deep  bloodred,  and  all 
sweetly  scented.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  Blooming  period, 
April  to  summer.  C.  alpinus  (Alpine)  grows  6  to  9  in. 
high  J    flowers  bright  canary-yellow,  April    to   July ;  a  good 
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rockery  plant.  G.  Marshalli  (Marshall's)  is  a  supposed  hybrid 
between  the  two  former,  and  is  of  a  dwarf  compact  habit. 
Height,  1  to  1^  ft ;  flowers  numerous,  clear  orange,  March  to 
April  and  onwards  ;  a  fine  species,  specially  useful,  as  thriving 


Fig.  53.     Chkibanthus  cheiri  (Single  Dark-hrouni  Wallflower) 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

even  in  full  shade   with  a  northerly  aspect,  where  few  plants 
can  be  got  to  flourish. 

Culture.— Wallflowers  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  loam,  but 
much  finer  plants  are  produced  if  it  be  rich  with  leaf- mould 
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or  some  old  stable  manure.  A  firm  soil  is  essential  for  their 
welfare.  They  do  best  in  sunny  borders,  beds,  or  on  old  walls, 
etc.,  but  may  be  grown  in  the  shade.  C.  Marshalli,  as  noticed, 
is  the  best  for  a  fully  shaded  position,  or  amongst  shrubs.  To 
grow  them  on  walls  :  Sow  seeds  in  chinks  in  between  the  bricks, 
with  a  little  soil  in  the  place  of  the  mortar,  supported,  if  needed, 
by  cement,  in  August  or  March,  just  beneath  the  surface,  and 
water  freely  till  they  appear.  They  will  flower  the  same 
summer  or  the  next  spring,  according  to  when  planted.  Or 
plant  seedlings  in  the  same  way  and  months.  The  plants 
will  establish  and  sow  themselves  on  walls,  growing  in  a 
minimum  of  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they  will  withstand 
drought.  Their  culture  in  borders,  rockeries,  rocky  banks, 
etc.,  is  as  follows :  Sow  seeds  of  single  sorts  (see  further  for 
doubles)  in  March  to  May,  \  in.  deep  in  sunny  places,  where 
they  are  to  grow,  or  in  a  sunny  bed,  tx'ansplanting  12  in. 
apart  in  June  or  July,  and  into  their  permanent  quarters  in 
September  to  October,  taking  care  to  keep  the  ball  of  soil 
round  the  roots  intact.  This  is  usually  effected  by  dumping 
some  wet  clay  around  the  roots.  To  get  a  succession  of  bloom 
right  into  summer,  batches  of  seeds  may  be  sown  at  successive 
periods,  from  March  to  July,  but  this  should  not  be  done  later, 
as  the  young  plants  must  be  strongly  rooted  by  winter  to 
withstand  frost.  If  mild,  the  March-sown  plants  may  bloom 
right  through  into  winter.  Pot  culture  :  Lift  seedlings  grown 
as  just  directed,  and  pot  in  September  in  ordinary  soil,  and  keep 
in  a  cold  frame  till  the  buds  show,  when  remove  to  a  sunny 
window  or  greenhouse.     Water  moderately. 

Propagation. — All  may  be  reproduced  from  cuttings,  but 
doubles  must  be  so  propagated,  since  they  seed  badly,  and 
revert  to  singles.  Take  cuttings  from  the  fresh  side-shoots  of 
old  plants  in  August  or  September,  just  when  they  are 
beginning  to  harden,  and  plant  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  border,  or  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
under  handlights,  planting  out  in  February  to  March.  Wall- 
flowers will,  in  a  succession  of  mild  winters,  last  two  or  three 
seasons,  but  even  by  the  second  year  they  get-worn  out,  lanky, 
and  shabby.  Young  seedlings  of  the  former  year  flower  the 
best. 
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Chelone. — Turtle  Head,  or  Shell  Flower. 

Nat.   Ord. — Scrophulariacece. 
Derivation. — Gr.  chelone,  a  tortoise  ;  of   which   the   lipped 
flowers  somewhat  resemble  the  head  part. 


Fig.  54.     Chelone   obliqua  (Turtle  Head,  or  Shell  Flower). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Late  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  2  ft.  to 
3ft.  Plants  out  of  the  common,  in  their  neat,  gracefully-arched 
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leaves,  which  are  of  a  glistening  green,  and  last  up  to  frost. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  pretty,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  Snapdragon  and  Foxglove,  and  being  late  blooming  are 
very  useful.  They  are-  easily  grown,  and  thrive  in  suburban 
gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — Flowers  borne  in  terminal  spikes  from  July 
to  September,  opening  in  succession  from  below  upwards. 
One  of  the  best — C.  obliqua — is  illustrated  (Fig.  54).  The 
buds  are  much  like  a  spike  of  wheat  in  appearance.  It  is  a 
native  of  N.  America.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of 
it.  Another  well-known  species  is  G.  Lyoni  (Lyon's),  from 
N.  Carolina.  Height,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  ;  leaves,  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
sharply  toothed,  as  in  the  preceding ;  flowers,  purplish-red, 
later  than  C.  obliqua. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  will  do,  but  the  plants  prefer  it 
rich  with  old  stable  manure,  and  somewhat  sandy  (for  drainage), 
and  also  as  deep  as  possible,  and  consisting  largely,  too,  of 
leaf-mould  (for  moisture).  Indeed,  G.  Lyoni  likes  some  peat 
with  it.  Position  :  open  sunny  borders.  Plant  from  October 
to  November,  or  March  to  April. 

Propagation. — They  form  nice  compact  clumps.  If 
deteriorating  in  three  or  four  seasons,  or  to  increase,  divide 
in  October  or  November,  or  March  to  April.  Take  cuttings 
in  June  or  July,  and  insert  them  in  sandy  soil  iinder  a  cold 
frame,  planting  out  in  October  to  November.  Sow  seeds 
(which  are  winged)  -jV*^  i°-  deep  in  light  soil  in  a  greenhouse 
(temp.  55  deg.  to  65  deg.),  in  March,  or  in  the  same  soil  under 
a  cold  frame,  in  April,  planting  out  the  seedlings  when  strong 
enough.     Division  may  be  done  in  August  or  September. 


Chionodoxa. — Snow  Glory. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  chion,  snow,  and  doxa,  glory.  They  often 
appear  through  the  snow. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf  early  spring  flowering  bulbs. 
Height,  6  to  9  in.    Their  English  name  indicates  the  time  when 
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these  exquisite  flowers  appear.  Of  quite  recent  introduction, 
their  "  glory  "  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  few  flowers  are 
more  charming,  and  none  in  February  or  March  will  surpass 
the  brilliant  tint  of  their  blues,  lit  up  with  little  bright  eyes. 


Fig.  55.    Chionodoxa  lucili^  {Luciliee'a  Snow  Glory) 
(Ht.  6  in.) 


They  follow  close  upon,  or  after  mild  winters  accompany,  the 
Crocuses.     They  are  easily  grown. 

Species,  Etc.— Besides    C.    Lucilice    (Lucilia's)    (Pig.    55), 
Asia   Minor   and    Crete,  some  few  other   similar  species  exist 
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amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Sardian  form,  C. 
sardensis,  but  none  equal  the  former. 

Culture. — Give  them  ordinary  soil,  but  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
with  it,  to  add  to  its  moisture  and  richness,  is  of  great  benefit. 
Add  some  sand  for  drainage,  though  drainage  does  not  seem 
very  important.  Grow  either  in  sun  or  half  shade.  They  like 
sun,  but  at  the  same  time  the  greater  moisture  in  half  shade 
suits  them  well  also.  The  author  grows  them  in  low-lying 
borders  facing  east  and  west,  at  the  edge  of  trees  against  a  wall, 
and  with  equal  success  on  a  raised  rockery  facing  south,  those 
in  the  latter  position  blooming  first.  In  both  cases  an  inch  of 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  has  been  placed  over  them  to  preserve 
moisture,  but  they  would  thrive  well  without  this.  Plant 
August  to  September,  about  2  in.  apart,  and  3  to  6  in.  deep, 
best  in  clumps. 

Propagation.— They  will  give  you  no  trouble,  except  lifting 
and  replanting  every  three  or  four  years.  Once  planted  our 
experience  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  should  this 
be  desired  !  Even  small  bulbs  will  flower,  producing,  of  course, 
only  one  flower  or  so  at  first,  and  the  bulbs  will  push  their 
stalks  and  leaves  to  the  surface  if  buried  even  12  to  18  in. 
deep  !  ,  May  also  be  propagated  by  seed,  sown  ^  in.  deep  in 
boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in  August. 

Pot  Cultuee. — Pot  in  September,  in  equal  parts  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  twelve  bulbs,  1  in.  deep  in  well-drained  pots. 
Cover  pots  with  ashes,  outdoors,  or  in  a  cold  frame  till 
January,  then  remove  to  window  or  greenhouse  ;  water 
moderately  January  to  April,  freely  April  to  June,  none  after- 
wards. Eeplant  bulbs  outdoors  in  autumn  to  recover 
themselves. 


Chrysanthemum. — Ox-byb  Daisy. 

Nat.  Obd. — Compositce. 

Derivation.— Gr.  chrysos,  gold,  and  ajithemon,  a  flower. 
Habit,  Uses  and  Species,  Etc.— Besides  greenhouse  si.ecie3 
and   annuals,    this  genus  contains   several   hardy   herbaceous 
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perennials,  which  are  fibrous-rooted,  flowering  from  May  to 
early  winter.    Height,  6  in.  to  3  ft. 

(A)  Chinese  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. — These  have 
been  derived,  the  large-flowered  from  C.  sinense  (Chinese 
and  Japanese),  and  the  smaller  or  Popipones  from  G.  indicum 
(Indian).  The  kinds  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  work  are  the 
early-flowering  Japanese  and  Pompons  that  bloom  from  August 
to  November,  and  are  quite  hardy.  Many  of  the  large- 
flowered  exhibition  varieties  may  be,  and,  indeed,  are  often, 
grown  successfully  outdoors  in  warm  districts.  For  varieties 
see  florists'  catalogues. 

Culture  of  Japanese  and  Pompon  Kinds. — The  tall 
large-flowered  exhibition  Japanese  kinds  do  best  in  warm, 
sheltered  places,  planted  in  borders  under  or  trained  against 
a  wall  facing  south  or  thereabouts, ''and  will  last  without 
attention  for  several  years,  forming  fine  clumps.  They 
thrive  well  in  the  warm  air  near  sea  coasts.  Many  London 
and  other  suburban  gardens  are  ornamented  with  these 
plants,  bearing  flowers  of  all  shades,  including  the  splendid  fine 
whites,  planted  after  they  have  been  used  for  exhibition.  The 
root-stocks,  or  "  stools  "  as  they  are  called,  can  be  put  in  the 
ground  immediately  after  they  come  from  shows,  either  entire, 
or,  if  old  stocks,  divided  into  three  or  four  not  too  weak  por- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  these  root-stocks  are  useless 
for  exhibition  again,  young  plants  from  cuttings  being  yearly 
raised  for  this  purpose.  The  soil,  good  ordinary,  is  best 
enriched  with  half  equal  parts  of  old  stable  manure  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  fourth  part  of  sand  for  drainage.  Divisions  or 
portions  of  old  outdoor-grown  clumps  can  be  similarly  planted 
in  October.  Both  of  these  will  throw  up  the  next  year,  in 
early  summer,  good  stems  2  to  4  ft.  high,  which  will  bear 
numerous  fine  and  very  fair-sized  flowers,  which  may  be  in- 
creased in  size,  but  diminished  in  quantity,  by  thinning  the 
buds  as  they  appear  to  two  or  three,  or  even  one  to  each 
stem.  But  for  vase  purposes  it  is  best  to  let  them  grow  un- 
thinned.  They  are  very  useful,  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
for  vase  decorations,  flowering  as  they  do  in  autumn  (October), 
and  are  the  last  of  the  hardy  plants  to  bloom  before  the 
Christmas  Roses,  at  a  time  when  outdoor  flowers  are  very 
scarce.  They  continue  blooming  till  frost  stops  them.  Each 
season  the  clumps  will  be  bigger.      Divided  clumps  may  be 
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planted  in  March  or  April,  when  they  are  just  showing  new 
growth ;  these,  of  course,  will  flower  the  same  year.  Water 
freely  in  summer.  Though  the  position  is  best  in  sun,  the 
author  has  found  them  do  very  fairly,  too,  in  half  shade,  where 


Fig.  56.     Chrysanthemdm  maximum    [Large-flowered  Ox-eye  Daisy). 
(Ht.  2J  ft.) 


they  get  more  continuous  moisture.  When  the  clumps  are 
deteriorating  (which  may  not  be  for  several  years),  divide  in 
March  to  April,  and  replant  in  freshly  dug  and  re-manured 
soil.     Cuttings  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  for  show  plants 
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may  be  used  for  planting  out  in  the  first  instance.  The  pre- 
ceding remarks  will  demonstrate  that  exhibition  plants  need 
not  be  thrown  away.  Cuttings  are  generally  taken  in  late 
autumn,  but  any  time  from  October  to  May  will  do.  Those 
made  from  the  young  shoots  that  start  from  the  base  of  the 
root-stocks  make  the  strongest  plants.  They  should  be  rooted 
either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  a  large  one,  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  with  or  without 
bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  rooted,  nip  off  the  points  to  ensure 
bushy  and  compact  growth,  and  shift  into  single  pots,  if  they 
are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  or  plant  out  in  May  into  the 
borders.  Suckers  taken  in  January  to  March  are  also  used 
for  propagation,  and  preferred  by  some  as  better  than  cuttings, 
making  plants  with  stronger  stems.  These  are  generally 
already  partially  rooted,  and  may  be  first  established  in  pots 
as  for  cuttings,  nipped,  and  then  planted  out  in  the  same 
way.  The  early-flowering  kinds,  including  Pompons,  grow 
from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and,  consequently,  are  best  adapted  for 
beds  or  the  fronts  of  borders.  If  planted  in  beds,  place  the 
plants  18  in.  to  3  ft.  apart.  Kooted  cuttings  planted  out  in  May 
yield  the  best  results.  Old  plants  may,  however,  be  divided 
and  replanted  annually  in  October  and  March. 

(B)  Ox-EYB  Daisies,  Marguerites,  Etc. — Some  other  forms  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  Ox-eye  in  appearance.  The  chief  of 
these  are  as  follows :  C  or  P.  frutescens  (shrubby),  Canary 
Islands ;  height,  3  ft. ;  the  original  of  the  many  forms  of 
Marguerite  or  Paris  Daisy  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  IJ^  to  2  in. 
across.  There  is  also  a  favourite  pale  yellow  variety, 
known  as  Etoile  d'Or  (French,  Star  of  Gold).  These  are,  un- 
fortunately, only  half-hardy,  and  are  raised  every  year  from 
cuttings  in  April,  and  require  greenhouse  treatment.  The 
plants  rarely  survive  British  winters,  and  are  used  for  summer 
bedding,  and  largely  as  pot  plants  for  rooms  and  window 
decoration.  0.  m(ia:mM??i  (largest),  illustrated  (Fig.  56),  sometimes 
called  the  "  Hardy  Marguerite,"  may  in  very  sheltered  spots 
withstand  frost ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  large,  with  the 
usual  yellow  centre  of  the  Marguerite ;  divide  every  other 
year  in  early  autumn.  It  has  varieties  all  claiming  the  name 
of  maximum.  Amongst  them  may  be  noted  the ,  variety 
C.  m.  E.  Johnson;  its  flowers  are  of  immense  size  (3  in. 
across),  much  finer    in    form,    and    the    white   colour    much 
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superior  to  any  other  yet  raised,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 
its  petals  being  most  regularly  recurved.  The  following  are 
hardy :  C.  argenteum,  silver-leaved,  Levant ;  height,  1  ft. ; 
flowers  white ;  borne  in  July.  C.  catananche  (like  Catananche, 
which  see).  Atlas  Mountains ;  height,  4  to  6  in. ;  flowers  1^ 
to  2  in.  across,  pale  yellow,  purplish  tipped,  May ;  a  good 
plant  for  a  well-drained  sheltered  rockery.  And,  lastly,  C. 
leucanfJienium,  white  flowered ;  height,  2  ft.  ;  the  well-known 
Ox-eye,  or  Moon  Daisy,  or  Marguerite,  so  common  in  June 
and  July  in  British,  European,  and  Asian  fields,  and  which, 
though  wild,  is  as  beautiful  a  flower  as  any,  the  only  reason 
for  its  disparagement  being  that  it  is  a  wild  plant,  and  because 
its  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  that  are  cultivated.  It 
has  a  raised  half-double  form,  G.  I.  semi-duplex.  These  last 
are  the  hardiest,  and  easiest  grown  of  all  the  Ox-eye  forms. 

Culture  of  C.  argenteum,  catananche,  and  leucanthemum. — 
Soil,  ordinary,  but  rich,  as  before  noticed.  Position,  sunny 
borders  or  rockeries.  Plant  in  March  or  April,  allowing  2  to 
3  ft.  between  the  tall  species. 

Peopagation. — The  root-stocks  soon  give  out,  and  should  be 
divided  and  replanted  in  February  to  March,  in  freshly  dug 
and  re-manured  soil  every  two  years.  Sow  seed  as  for  Pyre- 
thrum  roseum,  which  see.  Increase  by  division  in  February 
or  March ;  also  by  cuttings  or  root  suckers,  as  previously 
noticed  under  Chinese  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 


Convallaria. — Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  May  Bell. 
Nat.  Ord. — Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  conoallis,  an  enclosed  valley,  and  rici',  a 
mantle  ;  the  foliage  hides  the  flowers. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  to  late  spring  flowering, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  fibrous  creeping  root-stock. 
Height,  6  to  10  in.  These  fine  white  delicately-scented 
flowers  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment.  What 
flowery  are  sweeter  as  cut  bloom?      They  are  easily,  but,  as 
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a  rule,  not  well  grown.     To  make  them  flower  satisfactorily 
some  attention  must  be  paid  particularly  as  to  soil. 

Species,   Etc.— Only   one,    C.  majalis   (a  kind  of    hog),  is 
cultivated  (Fig.  57).     This  is  a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain), 


Fio.  57. 


CONVALLABIA  MAJALIS  {Lily  of  the  VolUy). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  in.) 


N.  Asia,  and  United  States.  Of  this  there  are  varieties,  with 
gold-striped  or  margined  leaves,  and  rose-coloured  and  double 
flowers,    and  Fortin's    variety,    which    is    catalogued   as  the 
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largest  yet  raised ;  but  none  surpass  the  old  G.  majalis.  For 
garden  purposes,  English  crowns  are  the  best ;  the  German  are 
used  for  forcing. 

CuLTUEE. — The  very  meaning  of  the  name  Convallaria 
points  to  their  being  shade-loving  plants.  A  constant 
moisture  is  needed  for  the  roots,  and  to  bring  out  the  sweet 
scent  from  the  delicate  flowers.  The  best  position,  therefore, 
for  them  is  a  border  rather  low  lying,  partially  shaded  by  or 
even  under  trees  (whose  foliage,  however,  should  be,  too,  dense 
or  near  the  ground),  and  where  the  soil  remains  always 
damj^,  and  moss  will  grow.  Similar  positions  will  suggest 
themselves,  as,  e.g.,  in  wild  parts  of  the  garden,  shrubberies, 
woods,  etc.  Failing  these,  let  them  be  grown  under  walls,  fences, 
etc.,  facing  west  or  north.  A  sunny  position  will  do,  but  here 
they  must  be  kept  watered  in  summer  to  prosper.  Wherever 
placed  it  should  be  as  sheltered  a  spot  as  can  be.  Good 
ordinary  garden  soil  suits  them,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
give  them  a  special  mixture  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  (which  is  moisture  retaining),  with  some  gravel,  grit, 
or  sand  for  drainage,  and  also  add  a  fourth  part  old  stable 
manure.  The  author  grows  them  well  in  a  London  suburban 
garden,  in  garden  sweepings  with  ordinary  soil,  half-and- 
half,  and  a  little  manure.  Gardeners  will  tell  you  they  thrive 
well  if  they  get  hold  of  a  gravel  path.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  here  they  do  not  get  disturbed, 
and  that  the  drainage  is  good. 

Planting  and  Propagation. — They  may  be  grown  on  for  a 
lifetime,  but  it  is  better,  in  order  to  obtain  good  plants  and 
flowers,  to  "lift  and  replant  them  in  fresh  soil  every  four  years  or 
so,  planting  single  crowns  2  in.  or  3  in.  apart,  with  the  points 
just  beneath  the  surface,  in  September  and  October,  always 
the  largest  crowns  by  themselves,  next  size  alone,  and  smallest 
similarly.  Mulch  annually  in  February  with  decayed  manure. 
Apply  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  May  to  September,  to  beds 
more  than  a  year  old."  (T.  W.  Sanders,  in  his  "  Encyclopoedia 
of  Gardening,"  1897.  W.  H.  and  L.  CoUingridge).  The  last 
part  of  these  directions  will  ensure  the  finest  amount  of  bloom. 
Never  even  rake  over  the  plants,  as  the  shoots  lie  shallow,  and 
may  get  injured.  Seeds  may  be  sown  just  below  the  surface 
outdoors  in  March,  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  in  special  shady 
beds. 
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Pot  Culture.  —Plant  a  clump,  or  twelve  single  crowns,  in  a 
6  in.  pot,  drained  well,  with  equal  parts  good  soil,  and  leaf- 
mould  in  October  or  November.  Place  an  inverted  pot  over 
the  crowns  and  stand  in  a  cold  frame  (or  under  a  greenhouse 
stage)  till  January ;  then  remove  to  window  or  greenhouse 
for  blooming.  Water  freely  when  started,  but  in  winter  only 
when  the  soil  gets  dry.  If  forced,  the  crowns  are  useless  after 
wards. 


Corydalis. — Cortdal. 

Nat.  Ord. — Fumariaceoe. 

Derivation. — Gr.  korudon,  a  lark;  the  spur  of  the  flowers  is 
something  like  a  lark's  foot. 

Habit  and  Uses. — This  genus  contains  some  hardy  perennial, 
herbaceous,  soft- wooded, .  late  spring  flowering,  fibrous  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants.  Height,  6  in.  to  2  ft.  In  the  soft, 
hollow  roots  and  stems,  elegant,  much  divided  leaves,  and 
cultural  requirements,  these  plants  resemble  the  Bleeding 
Hearts  (Dicentra),  and  are  closely  allied  to  them.  A  near 
relation  also  is  the  delicate  little  trailing  wild  British,  etc. 
Fumitory  (Fumaria),  so  often  found  on  dung  heaps,  old  walls, 
etc.  Their  pretty  uncommon  foliage  and  flowers  make  them 
very  desirable  plants. 

Hardy  Perennial,  Herbaceous  Species,  Etc. — We  illustrate 
only  the  Noble  Corydal  (C.  iwlilis),  from  Siberia  (Fig.  58).  Its 
flowers  last  a  long  time.  The  hollow  tuberous  roots  (it  is  some- 
times called  Hollow  Root),  which  look  as  if  rotten,  are  very 
peculiar.  Some  other  species  from  Europe  (and  Britain)  are  : 
The  Solid-rooted  Corydal  ( G.  solida) ;  height,  6  in. ;  flowers  large, 
purple,  borne  in  April  and  May.  The  yellow-flowered  Corydal 
(0.  lutea),  fibrous-rooted  ;  height,  1  to  2  ft. ;  flowering  May  to 
summer.  This  last  is  a  biennial  generally,  but  sometimes  the 
root-stock  goes  on  for  years. 

Culture. — The  most  suitable  soil  is  ordinary  garden  loam, 
with  a  good  deal  of  grit  or  sand  (as  water  must  not  stagnate 
round  the  roots).     Manure  well  also  with  old  stable  manure,  if 
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you  wish  them  to  grow  strong  and  flower  abundantly ;  they 
are  fond,  too,  of  leaf-mould.  Grow  them  in  a  half  or  even 
fully  shady  part  of  the  border  or  rockery,  or  on  the  most 
open  part  of  the  fernery,  as   the  succulent  roots  must  have 


Fig.  58. 


CoRTDALis  NOBILIS  {the  NohU  Ccrrydal). 
(Ht.  9  in.) 


moisture,  and  let  the  soil  be  as  deep  as  possible,  for  the  same 
reason.  But  if  you  can  find  a  damp,  sunny  spot,  they  will  do 
even  better  there.     Corydals  grow  well,  too,  in  the  fissures  of 
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old  damp  walls,  ruins,  etc.     Plant  in  February  or  March,  and 
allow  them  to  form  clumps. 

Propagation. — If  failing,  or  you  wish  to  increase  them, 
divide  the  roots  in  the  planting  months,  or  just  afte^:  they 
have  flowered.  Remember  that  the  hollow,  decayed-looking 
root-stocks  are  natural  to  the  plants.  Also  grown  from  seeds, 
so\V'n  in  April  or  May  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  in  a  special 
shady  bed  at  first.  When  doing  well  they  may  bear  seeds  and 
produce  plants  naturally. 


Crocus. — Ceoous. 

Nat.  Oed.—  Iridece. 

Derivation. — Crocus  is  the  old  Chaldean  name. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf  early  spring  and  also  autumn 
and  winter  flowering,  hardy  deciduous  bulbs  (corms).  Height, 
about  6  in.  There  is  perhaps  no  garden  but  what  contains 
some  Crocuses.  Each  year  sees  latger  and  finer  coloured 
forms.  Their  easiness  of  culture  is  known  to  all.  That  there 
are,  however,  autumn  and  winter  flowering  species  may  come 
as  a  revelation  to  many. 

Species,  Etc. — (1)  Early  spring  flowering  :  those  known  as  the 
Dutch,  of  which  there  are  grand  yellows,  whites  (Fig.  59), 
purples,  violets,  and  blues,  etc.,  plain  and  striped,  mostly  named 
after  celebrities.  The  yellows  are  the  first  to  flower.  ',2) 
Autumn  and  winter  flowering  :  these  have  been  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 'consist  of  named  species 
of  fine  and  varied  colours  and  markings,  but  with,  perhaps, 
softer  hues  than  the  Dutch,  the  flowers  generally  not  being  so 
large,  though  the  subject  of  our  illustration  (Fig.  60  \  the  showy 
autumn  Crocus  ( G.  speciosus),  from  East  Europe-  and  Western 
Asia,  is  a  very  fine  one.  Some  object  to  other  than  the  sprinc 
flowering,  from  association's  sake,  but  the  autumn  and  winter 
species  are  certainly  very  beautiful.  Some  of  these  may,  how- 
ever, suff'er  in  flower  from  frost,  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
not  become  popular,  but  G.  speciosus,  and  some  others  of  the 
earliest  autumn  flowering  sorts,  will  escape  in  ordinary  seasons, 
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and  are  very  charming  in  a  mixed  bed  or  scattered  at  random. 
They  give  us  bright,  and  some  of  them  curious,  flowers,  at  a 
time  when  our  gardens  are  usually  almost  bare  of  bloom. 
The  earliest  commence  to  bloom  in  September,  and  so  with 
the  Dutch  will  supply  a  succession  up  to  March. 


Fig.  59.     Cbocus  vbrnus,  vae.  Heine  Blanche  (Spring  Crocus). 
(Ht.  6  to  8  in.] 


CuLTURK. — Whether  in  borders  or  rockeries,  all  like  as  much 
sun  as  they  can  get.  It  is  only  on  the  finest  days  that  the 
:  flowers  fully  expand,  goblet-like,  and  show  their  real  beauties. 
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The  Dutch  kinds,  however,  are  robust  enough  to  thrive  in 
partial  or  even  full  shade.  Ordinary  garden  loam  suits  all, 
but  they  prefer  it  rich  with  old  stable  manure,  or  better,  leaf- 
mould.  It  is  desirable  to  place  them  in  well  drained  and 
raised  positions,  and  to  add  some  sand  to  the  soil,  also  a  little 


Fig.  60.     Ceocus  automnalis  speciosus  (Showy  Autumn  Crocus). 
(Ht.  6  in.) 

extra  round  each  bulb  is  for  the  same  reason  beneficial,  but 
drainage  does  not  seem  to  be  very  important,  as  the  bulbs 
have  thick  coats  and  are  not  scaly,  and  do  not  tend  to  suffer 
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so  much  from  wet-rot  as  scaly  bulbs  do.  The  Dutch  kinds  are 
often  grown  under  the  turf  of  lawns,  which  should  not  be 
mown  till  the  foliage  turns  yellow.  Simply  remove  a  piece  of 
turf,  loosen  the  soil  and  insert  the  corms,  replacing  the 
turf.  Wherever  grown,  however,  do  not  cut  off  their  leaves 
("  grass  "),  but  tie  it  up,  for  the  corms  will  not  ripen  well 
otherwise.  Plant  all  Crocuses  2  to  3  in.  deep  and  the 
same  distance  apart,  in  clumps,  lines,  or  as  you  like.  The 
spring  sorts  should  be  in  by  October  to  November  ;  the  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  earlier,  in  July  to  August.  If  desired, 
from  reasons  of  economy  of  space,  the  corms  may  be  lifted 
when  their  foliage  is  dead,  dried  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  till 
replanted.  Sparrows,  especially  in  hard  weather,  when  they 
are  hungry,  will  ruthlessly  pick  the  flowers  to  pieces,  selecting 
generally  the  yellow-flowered.  They  may  attack  also  the 
unopened  flowers,  causing  an  unsuspected  reason  for  failure  in 
blooming. 

Propagation. — They  may  be  left  undisturbed  (and  this  is 
best  especially  for  the  autumn  and  winter  species)  for  four  or 
five  years,  lifting  and  replanting  with  the  offsets  only  when 
they  have  become  too  thick  to  flower  well.  Do  this  in  the 
months  mentioned  for  planting.  Also  increased  by  seeds 
sown  just  below  the  surface,  1  in.  apart,  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
a  cold  frame,  September  to  November,  transplanting  seedlings 
in  August  of  the  second  year ;  seedlings  will  not  flower  till 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Pot  Cultube. — Plant  in  October,  November,  or  December, 
six  corms,  1  to  2  in.  deep,  in  a  5  in.  pot,  or  four  in  a  3  in.  size, 
with  light  rich  sandy  soil.  Place  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a 
wall,  and  cover  with  cinder-ashes  till  showing,  then  remove  to 
window,  cold  frame  or  greenhouse.  Water  freely  when  growth 
begins,  less  as  foliage  fades.  The  corms  must  be  planted  out 
after  flowering  to  recover  themselves. 
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Cyclamen. — Eaeth  Apple  or  Sow  Bread. 

Nat.  Oed. — Primulaeece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  TtuMos,  circular;  referring  to  the  flat, 
round,  apple-like  tubers  (corms)  which  form  the  root,  and  also 
from  the  curious  fact  that  the  flower  stalks  (peduncles),  which 
are  radical,  roll  spirally  inwards  after  flowering,  so  as  to  bury 


Fio.  61.    Cyclamen  Coum  roseom  (Rose-red  Coan  Cyclamen). 
(Ht.  4  in.) 

the  seeds  (capsules)  in  the  earth.  Sowbread,  another  but 
very  inelegant  title  for  these  beautiful  plants,  is  so  named 
because  wild  boars  feed  upon  the  tubers. 
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Habit  and  Uses. — A  dwarf  perennial,  tuberous-rooted, 
herbaceous  genus,  containing,  besides  half-hardy,  some  hardy 
members.  Flowers  appear  in  early  spring  and  late  summer. 
Height,  3  to  12  in,  This  beautiful  genus,  some  species  being 
deliciously  fragrant,  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  charming 
hybrid  large-flow  ered  white  and  red  varieties  of  the  Persian 
species,  G.  Persicum,  which  are  not  hardy,  and  are  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  But  there  are  happily  others  quite  hardy, 
which,  however,  come  under  the  title  "  easily  grown  "  only  if 
planted  in  sheltered,  partially  shady  nooks,  almost  hidden  and 
protected  by  grass,  low  bushes,  or  low  perennials,  and,  if 
possible,  evergreen  growth,  to  keep  them  from  wind  and  frost. 
The  author  grows  C.  Coum,  europoeum,  and  hederce/olium 
very  well  in  a  London  suburban  garden  on  a  gently 
sloping  rookery,  in  a  quiet  corner  under  a  south  wall  in 
a  half  shady  part,  amongst  the  rambling  stems  of  Sedum 
anacampseros,  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  taller  plants. 
The  Sedum  was  not  specially  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
but  has  proved  a  good  protection,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its 
prostrate  stems  are  not  too  tall  to  hide  the  Cyclamens.,  C. 
Coum,  a  perfect  little  gem,  suffers  in  flower  and  leaf  by  frost 
(though  the  latter  pick  up  again  after  drooping),  appearing, 
as  it  does,  in  February  and  March — sometimes  before 
even  the  Winter  Aconite,  the  earliest  of  all  hardy  flowers ; 
or,  in  mild  winters,  actually  before  the  old  year  is  out.  But 
C.  europoeum  and  hedercefolium,  flowering  in  August  to  Sep- 
tember, do  grandly.  The  beautifully  marked  little  leaves  of 
the  last  two  survive  winters  well  if  they  be  not  too  severe,  the 
plants  being  well  worth  growing  for  these  alone,  singling  them 
out  as  very  desirable  occupants  of  a  rockery  or  raised  border 
ledge  amongst  other  small  plants,  so  as  not  to  have  their 
beauties  dwarfed  by  taller  subjects.  The  leaves  of  Cyclamen 
generally  have  a  superior,  shall  we  say,  a  more  aristocratic 
appearance  than  those  of  the  general  run  of  plants.  The 
above  are  the  easiest  grown.  The  genus  gives  but  little  trouble, 
being  best  left  severely  alone,  except  for  an  annual  change  of 
top  soil. 

Specibs,  Etc. — Florists'  flowers  ;  petals  all  reflexed  shuttle- 
cock-like, the  stem  of  the  tallest  hardy  species  not  being  above 
3  to  4  in.  high ;  leaves  1 J  in.  across.  G.  Coum  (coan).  South 
Europe  and  Asi'*'  Minor,  of  which  the  rose-coloured   variety 
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-is  illustrated  (Fig.  61),  is  the  smallest  of  all  ;  the  leaves 
appear  with  the  flowers.  C.  europceum,  Central  and  South 
Europe  (and  has  been  found  wild  in  Great  Britain),  has  light 
red  flowers,  i  to  f  in.  long,  and  very  fragrant,  on  stalks  4  in. 
high,  August  to  October,  very  free  blooming ;  leaves  deeply 
heart-shaped  (cordate),  marbled  with  white  above,  purple- 
tinted  beneath,  appearing  with  the  flowers.  G.  hedercefolium 
(ivy-shaped  leaves)  is  a  variety  of  C.  europoeum,  but  quite  dis- 
tinct in  the  shape  of  its  handsome,  beautifully-marbled 
leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  has  a  white  form,  G.  e.  li. 
album.  Besides  these,  C.  ibericum  (Iberica  was  the  old  name 
for  Spain),  from  the  Caucasus,  is  3  in.  high ;  flowers  bright 
red,  February  and  March.  It  has  produced  some  splendid 
varieties  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Atkins,  which  are  therefore  known 
as  C.  Atldnisi.  Their  flowers  are  white  and  purple,  C  a. 
album  and  purpureum  respectively,  and  also  others  in  every 
shade  of  these  colours.  The  corollas  are  marked  with  a  light 
purple  spot  at  the  base,  which  adds  much  to  their  beauty. 
The  flower  stems  are  3  in.  high.  Leaves  with  the  flowers, 
blunt-pointed,  zoned  with  white.  G.  neapolitanum  (Neapolitan), 
a  native  of  Central  and  South  Europe  (and  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain),  is  characterized  by  the  tubers  attaining, 
in  plants  several  years  old,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
producing  a  corresponding  crowd  of  little  flowers  (100  or 
more)  all  over  the  surface  of  them,  fringed  with  beautiful 
leaves,  also  white  zoned,  which  are  developed  before  the  flowers 
appear.  Flowers  i-  to  f  in.  long,  delicate  rose,  August  to 
September,  on  stalks  3  to  4  in.  high.  C.  hedercefolium  will  also 
produce  these  large  tubers.  In  the  other  forms  they  are 
about  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  or  less.  There  are  other  species  ; 
those  we  have  mentioned  are  the  best  for  outdoor  culture. 

Culture. — The  soil  should  be  rich  friable  loam,  containing 
plenty  of  leaf-mould.  Make  special  pockets  for  the  plants. 
The  position  should  be  a  raised  one  (for  drainage),  but  this 
does  not  mean  perched  high  on  a  rockery,  as  the  plants  like 
a  continuous  moisture,  which  is  favoured  by  a  low  position, 
half  shade,  and  in  the  shelter  of  other  plants  as  mentioned. 
They  do  well  also,  and  are  very  effective,  planted  in  turf  under 
trees,  or  on  a  lawn,  etc.  They  like  best,  however,  to  grow 
amongst  broken  limestone  rocks,  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  in  a 
south  or  east  aspect.     All,  including,  of  course,  the  half-hardy 
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species,  do  well  planted  out,  or  grown  in  pots  under  a  cold 
frame,  or  in  a  greenhouse  from  which  the  frost  is  just  excluded. 
They  may  be  naturalized  in  suitable  places.  Plant  August  to 
September,  2  or  3  in.  apart,  and  not  more  than  1^  in.  deep, 
but  not  on  the  surface  like  the  Persian  pot-grown  species. 
The  roots  in  some  are  thrown  out  chiefly  or  wholly  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  corms.  Cover  with  an  inch  of  cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse,  to  retain  moisture.  They  are  much  benefited 
by  a  yearly  top-dressing  with  old  cow  manure  and  rich  soil, 
after  the  leaves  have  died  down,  first  removing  the  old  soil  as 
far  as  the  corms,  since  the  roots  grow  from  their  surface. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  really  necessary. 
Division  can  be  done,  but  it  is  difficult ;  fresh  plants  are 
therefore  best  raised  from  seed  sown  in  October  or  November, 
i  in.  deep  and  1  in.  apart,  in  well-drained  pans  of  light  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  Cover  surface  of  soil  in  seed-pans  with  a 
layer  of  moss  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  gradually  re- 
moving it.  The  seedlings  will  appear  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Transplant  when  the  first  leaf  is  developed  into 
seed-pans  (or  singly  into  pots,  if  for  cold  frame)  in  rich  light 
soil,  and  the  following  April  and  May,  or,  as  some  prefer,  not 
till  summer,  after  the  first  leaves  are  dead,  to  their  permanent 
quarters. 


Cypripedtum. — Lady's  or  Venus  Slipped 
Nat.    Ord. — Orchidaeece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Kiipris,  the  Cyprian  name  for  Venus,  and 
podion  a  slipper ;  which  the  pouch  or  lip  {lahellum)  of  the 
flowers  makes  them  somewhat  resemble. 

Habit  and  Uses. — This  genus  includes  some  hardy  late 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering,  herbaceous  perennial 
plants,  with  wiry  roots,  not  of  a  bulbous  nature,  as  in  many 
other  Orchids,  and  belonging  to  the  hardy  terrestrial  section  of 
them.  Height,  6  to  18  in.  Seldom  are  these  beautiful 
plants   cultivated,  though  they  may  be  grown,   with  care  as 
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to  position  and  soil,  and  even  in  gardens  near  towns.  Many 
persons  think  at  once  that  they  are  tropical  hothouse  subjects, 
often  not  even  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  hardy 
section  of  Gypripediwm.  The  curious  pouched  lip  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers.     Bees  and 


Fio, 


62.    CxPBiPBDiuM  SPECTABILK  (Lady's 
(Ht.  IJ  ft.) 


Orchid). 


(  Other  insects  once  inside  it  cannot  well  get  out  without  their 
bodies — which  during  their  visit  become  covered  with  viscid 
pollen — coming  in  contact  with  the  stigmsts,  the  female 
organ  of  the  flowers. 
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Species,  Etc. — The  best  are  included  in  the  list  below.  All 
flower  in  May  or  June,  and  are  mostly  1  ft.  to  18  in.  high. 
The  leaves  are  light  yellowish-green.  G.  spedahile,  native  of 
the  United  States  (Fig.  62)  is  the  finest.  It  is  called  the 
Mocassin  Flower  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  pouch  to  the  soft 
leather  soleless  shoes  worn  by  North  American  Indians). 
Some  others  are  :  G.  calceolus  (Lat.  a  small  shoe),  native  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  once  common  Lady's  Slipper  of  British 
woodlands,  but  now  probably  quite  extinct.  Generally 
only  one  flowered,  reddish-brown  or  maroon ;  pouch,  pale 
golden-yellow ;  flowering  in  May,  very  fragrant.  C.  macran- 
thum  (large-flowered),  a  native  of  Siberia,  rosy-crimson,  or  deep 
rich  purple.  G,  parviflorum  (small-flowered),  a  native  of  North 
America ;  pouch,  glossy  deep-brown  purple,  with  a  bright 
yellow  lip ;  fragrant.  G.  pubescens  (downy),  native  of  North 
America,  closely  allied  to  the  next ;  flowers  large,  yellowish 
brown,  lip  pale  yellow ;  the  long  and  narrow  petals  are 
spirally  twisted.  G.  acaule  (stemless),  native  of  the  North 
United  States ;  height,  6  to  8  in. ;  has  only  a  twin  pair  of 
downy  leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root ;  flowers 
early,  large,  generally  solitary,  purple,  with  a  much-inflated 
pale  rosy-purple  pouch,  which,  unlike  the  others,  is  split  from 
the  middle. 

Culture. — The  soil  should  be  as  deep  as  possible,  and  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  road  grit,  small  stones,  or 
small  nodules  of  sandstone  to  keep  it  open,  as  drainage  is  most 
important.  G.  spedahile  likes  a  third  good  fibry  loam,  and 
two-thirds  sandy  peat ;  if  moist  enough  it  will  grow  in  loam 
only,  as  will  also  G.  maeranthum.  These  two  latter  species  thrive 
well  in  the  shady  part  of  a  peat  Ehododendron  bed.  G.  calceolus 
is  fond  of  chalk  or  limestone  with  the  spil.  Decayed  garden 
sweepings  make  a  good  compost,  with  some  extra  grit  or  sand 
added.  All  like  a  continuous  moisture,  and  they  must  have  this 
to  prosper  or  even  exist.  Place  them  in  partial  or  even  full 
shade,  and  as  sheltered  as  possible,  in  deep  pockets,  amongst 
other  shade-loving  plants  in  low-lying  beds,  or  in  nooks  of  the 
rockery.  Plant  in  March  or  April,  about  4  in.  deep,  both  to 
keep  the  roots  moist  in  summer  and  safe  from  frost  in  winter. 
Get  good  strong  specimens  to  ensure  success.  Settle  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots  by  repeated  waterings.  Dead  leaves, 
etc.,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  over  them  (as  in  nature)  at  all 
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times.  A  couple  of  inches  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  over  them 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  Water  in  dry  weather,  if  needed,  for 
they  will  certainly  perish  if  the  roots  be  once  allowed  to  get 
dry. 

Propagation. — They  are  slow  growers,  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  unless  unhealthy.  To  increase,  divide  the  roots  of 
well-established  plants  only  early  in  March.  Spring  is  the 
best,  but  division  can  be  done  also  in  October. 

Frame  Culture. — These  plants  flourish  well  under  a  cold 
frame  in  a  half  shady  place,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots. 
Give  them  a  sandy  peat  and  loam  soil,  with  3  or  4  in.  of  moss 
or  coooafibre  kept  over  them  permanently,  out  of  which  they 
can  grow.  The  frame  should  be  kept  closed  all  the  summer, 
to  maintain  a  constant  cool  and  calm  moist  atmosphere. 
Water  liberally  in  summer,  and  look  after  this  carefully  in 
winter,  never  allowing  them  to  get  anything  like  dry. 


Delphinium. — Larkspur. 

Nat.  Oed. — Ranunculaeeae. 

Derivation. — Delphinium  is  their  old  Gr.  name  ;  Delphis 
in  that  language  and  DelpMnus  in  Lat.  mean  a  Dolphin, 
but  the  application  of  the  word  is  not  clear.  The  spur  or 
claw  of  the  flowers  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  bird. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Of  this  genus  there  are  some  tall,  mid. 
to  late  summer  flowering  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial,  fibrous- 
rooted  plants.  Height,  1  to  6  ft.  When  subjects  combine  great 
beauty  of  flowers  and  foliage,  with  ease  of  cultivation,  they  are 
very  desirable.  Such  are  the  hybrid  Larkspurs ;  the  tall 
columns  of  bloom  in  branching  spikes,  1  to  2  ft.  long,  tower- 
ing above  many  of  the  perennials,  are  unsurpassed  amongst 
hardy  plants  ;  and  what  are  finer  in  a  vase  with  some  of  the 
pretty  leaves  as  a  set  ofi'?  In  well-manured  soils  very  grand 
specimens  are  attainable,  even  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc.  -  The  original  species  are  not  generally  so 
robust  as  the  hybrids.  The  leaves  are  divided  like  some  of 
the  palms,  while  the  flowers  are  in  branching   heads.     Only 
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some  of  the  best  are  here  mentioned.  D.  Cashmerianum 
(Cashmerian) ;  height,  18  in. ;  flowers  1|  to  2  in,  across,  pale 
blue,  borne  in  July  ;  leaves  tufted  dark  green.  D.  Chinensis 
(Chinese)  ;  height,  1  ft.  j  flowers  white,  blue,  lilac,  etc. ;  stems 


Fig,  63.     Delphinium  hybridum  "Belladonna' 
(Ht.  4  to  5  ft.) 


{Larkspur). 


branched  ;  borne  June  or  July  to  autumn ;  leaves  prickly,  cut 
and  feathery.  A  distinct  form,  J),  nudicaule  (naked  stemmed) 
is  18  in.  high  ;  flowers  light-red  and  yellow,  early  June  and 
July.     A    yellow-flowered    species,   but   doubtfully  hardy,  is 
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D.  sulphureum  (sulphur-coloured  flowers),  a  native  of  Sahara  ; 
flowers  1  in.  across;  it  has  branching  wiry  stems,  and  is  of 
a  bushy  habit,  and  grows  in  a  pyramid  shape ;  height,  4  ft. ; 
the  main  stem  flowering  in  June,  and  the  laterals  onward  to 
August.  The  hybrids  are  numerous,  single  and  double, 
named  sorts  and  unnamed  seedlings,  mostly  4  to  6  ft.  high, 
the  flower  spikes  occupying  the  upper  third  of  the  stems. 
They  require  staking,  which  is  best  done  when  the  stems  are 
quite  young.  Flowers  soft  and  pleasing  in  every  shade  of 
blue,  prune  and  silver  to  the  deepest  indigo,  several  pinkish 
or  purplish,  the  centres  varying  from  pure  white  to  brown 
and  black  ;  flowering  period  June  to  autumn.  Some  exquisite 
hybrid  favourites  are :  Holland  and  Satwn ;  flowers  dark 
velvety  Oxford  blue,  with  white  centres.  Belladonna,  illus- 
trated (Fig.  63),  is  a  fine  light  red  tinged  blue,  and  Pulchellum 
(prettiest),  is  a  fine  light  Cambridge  blue.  The  spikes  of  these 
are  of  a  good  round,  solid  shape.  There  is  also  a  pure  white 
variety. 

CuLTURK. — Delphiniums  succeed  best  in  a  good  ordinary 
rich  soil  as  deep  as  possible,  to  ensure  some  moisture,  which 
the  plants  like.  They  do  not  thrive  in  dry  soils  unless 
abundantly  soaked  with  water  in  summer.  The  soil  should 
be  deeply  trenched,  and  old  stable  manure  liberally  added. 
Sunny  beds  or  borders,  not  overhung  by  trees,  are  the  best 
positions  for  hybrids.  D.  Gashmerianum  and  nudicaule 
require  a  well-drained,  raised  border,  or  better,  a  rockery. 
Plant  from  October  to  November,  or,  preferably,  March  to 
April,  allowing  at  least  3  ft.  each  way  between  the  plants,  if 
rows,  and  6  to  8  ft.  if  at  the  back  of  the  border.  If  the  main 
flower  stems  be  cut  down  just  after  flowering,  a  second  crop 
of  bloom  will  be  borne  on  the  side  shoots.  A  spring  mulch- 
ing with  old  stable  manure  is  of  great  benefit  to  keep  up  their 
strength,  as  the  blooming  is  profuse. 

Propagation. — Allow  them  to  form  clumps,  which  in  two  or 
three  seasons  may  measure  5  to  6  ft.  across.  It  will  be  better, 
in  order  to  renew  their  flowering  capacities,  by  fresh  rooting, 
or  indeed  to  keep  them  alive,  to  lift  and  divide  the  roots  in 
October,  or  better,  in  March,  when  just  starting  fresh  growth, 
and  replant  in  freshly-trenched  •and  manured  soil.  Seedlings 
mfike  better  flowering  plants  than  divisions,  but  any  particular 
colour  must  be  propagated  by  division;  many  are,  however, 
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sterile.  Sow  seeds  which  may  produce  new  varieties,  in  April, 
J-in.  deep,  in  sandy  soil  outdoors  in  a  warm  place,  trans- 
planting when  large  enough  to  handle  into  another  bed,  and 
finally  in  spring  to  their  permanent  position.  Seedlings 
flower  in  two  seasons,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  a  greenhouse  (temp.  55  deg.)  in  April.  They  may 
not  germinate  for  a  long  time.  Take  cuttings  3  in.  long  of  the 
young  shoots  when  they  have  grown  to  5  or  6  in.,  and  insert 
these  in  2  in.  pots  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a 
handlight  or  bell  glass.       The   plants  will   flower   the   next 


Dianthus. — Pink,     Carnation,    Picotbe,    and     Sweet 
William. 

Nat.  Ord. — Caryopfiyllacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  dios,  divine,  smA  Antlios,  a  flower.  Carna- 
tion means  a  flesh-coloured  flower.  (Lat.  Garo,  carnis,  flesh). 
Picotee  is  after  Mons.  Picot,  a  French  botanist.  Sweet 
William  is  a  fancy  name. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy,  fibrous-rooted,  more  or  less 
evergreen  perennials  or  biennals,  flowering  from  May  to 
September.  Height,  3  in.  to  3  ft.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans  this  genus,  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and  in  many 
species,  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  drew  forth  the  title 
of  "  divine,"  than  which  a  higher  one  could  scarcely  be  found  : 
and  to  day  amongst  florists'  flowers — Pinks,  Picotees,  and 
Carnations,  especially  the  last, — maintain  the  highest  place, 
commanding  as  a  result  of  patient  application  of  the  arts  of 
selection  and  hybridisation,  not  only  well  merited  praise  and 
admiration,  but  also  a  high  price  for  new  varieties  of  merit. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  furore  in  1895,  when  the  variety 
known  as  Uriah  Pik",  a  splendidly-shaped  and  deliciously- 
scented  "  self  "  deep  crimson  border  Carnation,  was  first  shown. 
Of  more  "  easily  grown  "  forms,  or  rather  those  requiring  less 
care  and  attention,  the  old  garden  Pinks  and  their  new  varieties 
have  lost  none  of  their  freshness,  whilst  the  less  known  species 
of  the  Alpine  and  miscellaneous  types  combine  with  their 
mostly   small   flowers,  the   always   neat  and  clean  evergreen 
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foliage,  or  grass  as  it  is  called,  to  which  not  a  little  of  the 
charm  of  this  choice  genus  is  due.  Nor  have  the  comparatively 
modest  Sweet  Williams,  and  their  progeny,  ceased  to  please. 
The  special  adaptability  of  the  long  lasting  flowers  and  foliage 
in  all  for  vase  decoration  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 
Excluding  some  mountain  forms  in  section  (D)  they  will 
succeed  well  in  suburban  gardens,  rejoicing  in  warm  and 
sheltered  spots. 

Species,  Etc. — Habit  of  the  foliage  tufted,  flowering  stems 
leafy.  All  flower  in  June  and  onwards.  The  hardy  sorts 
remain  green  through  the  winter,  (a)  Pinks.  These  have  been 
derived  from  Dianthus  plumarius  (feathered,  viz.,  petals  more 
or  less  fringed  at  the  edges),  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe.  This 
is  the  garden  Pink.  Hybrid  Pinks  are  9  to  12  or  18  in.  high 
in  the  flower  stems ;  flowers  double,  and  lined",  that  is,  laced 
crosswise  at  the  end  and  centre  of  the  petals  when  not  of  one 
ground  colour  only;  grass  (foliage)  finer  and  narrower  than 
in  Carnations.  Florists  divide  them  into  (1)  show  or  laced, 
and  (2)  border  Pinks.  All  are  one  coloured,  free  flowering, 
fragrant  and  robust.  The  variety  Her  Majesty  is  illustrated. 
(Fig.  64).  (b)  Carnations  or  Clove  Pinks,  have  been  derived 
from  Dianthus  caryophyllus.  (Gr.  Karnophyllon — ^nut-leaved, 
a  word  which  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  very 
ancient  Arabic,  Quarumfel,  the  clove  tree  of  commerce,  so  named 
from  the  clove-like  odour  of  the  flowers.)  Carnations  are 
about  2  to  2J  ft.  high  in  the  flower  stems.  The  flowers  are 
double,  and  when  striped,  are  so  lengthwise  ;  more  scented,  and 
a  little  later  flowering  than  Pinks.  Florists'  varieties  are : 
(1)  Bizaries  (French,  odd  or  irregular,  viz.,  in  the  markings  of 
the  flowers) ;  (2)  Cloves  (specially  clove  scented  and  one 
colour  only) ;  (3)  Flakes  ;  (4)  selfs  or  fancies  ;  (5)  Tree  (tall 
habit) ;  (6)  Painted  Ladies,  once  a  separate  variety,  are  now 
included  in  the  above.  (c)  Picotees  are  really  Carnations, 
and  of  the  same  height,  but  they  are  edged  with  colour,  and 
hence  separated  as  a  distinct  class. 

Culture  of  Pinks,  Carnations  and  Picotees. — In  growing 
these  in  the  open  garden,  only  hardy  varieties  should  be 
selected.  Pinks,  as  a  rule,  are  more  hardy  than  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  but  there  are  forms  of  all  that  do  well  outdoors. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  Exhibition  varieties  or  their 
culture.     Light,  sandy,  hot  soils  will  not  do ;  they  rejoice  in 
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loamj  soil,  especially  if  it  be  virgin,  and  vary  in  luxuriance  and 
quantity  of  bloom  with  the  character  of  the  soil.  When  fresh 
loam  is  not  used,  ordinary  soil  does  well  if  enriched  with  old 
stable  manure,  but  if  too  rich  the  plants  become  over  luxuriant 
and  do  not  flower  well.     They  are  fond  also  of  leaf  mould. 


Fig.  64.    Pink,  Her  Majesti. 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 

The  ground  should  always  be  well  dug  and  prepared  shortly 
before  planting.  All  do  well  in  an  open  and  sunny  border  or 
beds  as  sheltered  as  possible.  Hardy  varieties  of  Pinks, 
Carnations  and  Picotees  will,  as  stated,  live  through  British 
winters;  indeed,  they  do  not  attain  their  maximum  amount  of 
flowering  until  two  or  three  seasons   old,  by   which  time  the 
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plants  will  have  formed  quite  large  clumps.  After  this, 
however,  they  become  too  lanky  to  bloom  well,  or  die  right  off. 
All  plants  of  this  genus  root  freely  from  each  joint  of  tjie 
stems,  when  these  are  placed  under  ground,  often  rooting  of 
themselves  if  simply  lying  on  the  surface.  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  having  long  stems,  lend  themselves  easily  to  a  process 
of  propagation  known  as  layering,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
they,  at  all  events,  are  best  raised.  The  process  is  better 
learnt  by  one  demonstration  from  an  expert  than  by  pages  of 
description.  It  should  be  done  in  July  or  August,  just  when 
the  first  blooms  are  on  the  wane.  As  it  interferes  with  the 
plant,  a  separate  batch  is  generally  reserved  for  layering.  The 
layered  stems  root  in  about  six  weeks,  when  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  parent  and  replanted,  allowing  12  in.  every  way 
between  each  plant,  best  in  good  fresh  soil,  or,  failing  this, 
good  ordinary  soil  with  some  leaf  mould  and  old  stable 
manure ;  and  in  either  case  some  river  sand.  Plant  them 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  making  either  one  big  bed  of  them 
and  arranging  them  in  lines,  but  perhaps  most  effectively  in 
groups  of  six  to  a  dozen  plants.  Some  may  be  planted  in  a 
plot  from  which  the  blooms  may  be  freely  picked.  Also  in- 
creased by  pipings.  This  mode  of  propagation  is  generally 
preferred  in  the  case  of  Pinks,  which  are  not  so  long  stemmed 
as  Carnations  and  Picotees.  This,  too,  is  a  process  best  learnt 
by  demonstration.  Layering,  however,  in  both  cases  makes 
the  best  plants.  If,  after  layering,  some  stems  are  still  left, 
which  by  reason  of  there  being  too  many  cannot  be  layered, 
pipings  can  be  taken  from  them.  These  should  be  removed 
at  flowering  time,  and  planted  close  together  to  root  under  a 
hand  glass,  shaded  at  first,  in  the  same  soil  as  before  mentioned 
for  Carnations  and  Picotees,  the  surface  having  been  previously 
made  soft  for  their  reception  by  watering.  They  will  root, 
watering  moderately,  in  about  three  weeks  (which  is  known 
by  young  leaves  showing)  and  may  then  be  planted  out  as  for 
Carnation  layerings.  Pinks  may  also  be  increased  by  simply 
lifting  and  replanting  the  whole  plant,  or  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces,  and  treating  the  stems  as  cuttings,  burying  them 
deeply.  But  as  stated,  layering  is  always  the  best  and  is 
adapted  for  Carnations  and  Picotees,  whilst  pipings  are  used 
for  Pinks.  Whichever  method  is  employed,  flower  stems  are 
produced  the  next  May.     These,  being  tall  in  Carnations  and 
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Picotees,  should  be  supported  by  sticks,  in  May.  Pinks  may 
not  need  this,  A  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure  in  x\.pril, 
and  free  watering  up  to  and  during  flowering  time  is  of  much 
benefit.  Liquid  manure  can  be  applied  occasionally.  If  the 
finest  blooms  are  desired,  thin  the  buds  out  to  two  or  three  on 
each  stem.  The  Calyces  may  be  tied  round  with  matting 
before  the  flowers  expand,  to  prevent  them  bursting.  They 
may  also  be  raised  by  seed,  for  the  double  forms  (and  all  in 
this  section  are  double)  will  often  seed  freely,  and  thus  produce 
new  varieties.  Sow  in  April,  May  or  June  j^  in.  deep  in 
pans  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  when,  after  thinning,  they 
may  be  left  till  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower,  or  trans- 
planted in  lines  into  a  prepared  nursery  bed,  and  planted  out 
in  September.  All  inferior  varieties  as  they  show  in  bloom 
should  be  at  once  removed  so  that  the  strain  may  not 
deteriorate. 

Culture  op  Alpine  Pinks  (D). — These  hail  chiefly  from 
Europe,  but  a  fevv  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  Amongst 
them  are  included  short  forms  only  2  or  3  in.  high,  and  others 
a  foot  or  so.  All  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  short  forms  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  "  easily  grown."  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
in  garden  Pinks,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  generally  scentless, 
and  single,  but  of  them,  too,  there  are  hybrids  single  and  double, 
Some  very  short  forms  grow  with  fine  evergreen,  carpet-like 
masses,  covered  mostly  with  blooms  of  a  pink  colour,  and  are 
thus  eminently  suited  to  trail  over  rockeries,  or  on  the  sloping 
ledge  of  raised  borders.  The  pretty  wild  British  species,  also 
Dianthus  prolifer,  and  some  others,  will  flourish  and  establish 
themselves  on  old  walls,  etc.,  liking  dry  spots  and  old  mortar 
soil.  Space  will  not  permit  even  of  the  enumeration  of  these 
or  the  taller  forms.  But  where  "  easily  grown  "  carpeters  in 
a  sunny  spot  are  desired,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  old  short 
double  white  ahd  pink  varieties  of  the  garden  Pink,  which  are, 
moreover,  deliciously  scented.  The  soil  for  these  should  be  as 
advised  for  ordinary  pinks,  etc ,  but  not  so  highly  manured. 
They  prefer  a  sunny  position  on  rockeries  or  border  edges,  and 
really  do  best  on  sloping  parts.  The  plants  may  be  left  to 
form  spreading  masses  for  two  or  three  seasons  ;  by  then  they 
too,  like  the  former,  will  get  lanky,  when  the  long  leafless 
stems  may,  after  flowering,  Idc  simply  divided  and  replanted  as 
cuttings  right  up  to  the  crown   of  leaves.     The  taller  forms 
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under  this  section  (D)  should  he  renewed  by  layering  or  piping 
as  before  described. 

Culture  of  Sweet  William  (E.). — Dianthus  harhatus.  This 
species  has  bearded  petals,  and  is  a  native  of  S.  and  S.E. 
Europe.  Height,  1  to  ij  ft.  It  has  produced  many  varieties, 
much  finer  than  the  original  type,  single  and  double,  of  various 
colours.  Leaves  broader  and  flowers  smaller  than  in  garden 
Pinks,  Carnations  or  Picotees,  the  difference  in  these  plants 
being  disoernable  at  a  glance.  Ordinary  rich  soil  with  leaf 
mould  or  old  stable  manure,  and  open  sunny  borders  or  beds, 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Sweet  William.  Plant  10  in. 
each  way,  from  June  to  September.  Apply  guano  at  the  rate 
of  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard  in  April  and  May.  They  will  live 
through  winters  and  form  clumps,  but  are  best  raised  by  seed 
sown  yearly  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors,  \  in.  deep  in  sandy  soil 
in  April  to  May,  or  July,  or  at  both  of  these  times.  Some  of 
the  early  sown  may  bloom  the  same  autumn.  March  sown 
seed  should  be  under  a  cold  frame  or  hand  glass.  Transplant 
when  strong  enough  to  where  they  are  to  flower.  July  seed 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  a  sunny  spot,  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom,  but  it  is  better  if  the  seedlings  be  trans- 
planted first  in  a  nursery  bed  in  lines,  when  two  leaves  have 
formed,  and  then  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  in  September  or  October.  Doubles  as 
well  as  singles  will  produce  seed,  but  any  good  varieties  are 
more  safely  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  or  layers  taken  annually 
in  early  summer,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom,  or  at 
first  in  nursery  beds  and  transplanted  in  September. 


Dicentra. — BLESDiNa   Heart. 

Nat.  Ord. — Fumariaceae. 

Derivation. — Gr.  dis,  twice,  and  Kentron,  a  spur,  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  Often  wrongly  spelt  Dielytra  and 
Didetra.  Other  names  are  Seal  Flower,  Lock  and  Keys, 
Dutchman's  Breeches,  etc. 

Habit  anb  Uses. — Late  spring  and  early  summer  flowering, 
tuberous-rooted,  hardy   herbaceous  perennials.      Height  6  ins. 
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to  2  ft.  The  numerous  and  elegant  shape  of  the  flowers,  together 
with  the  delicate,  pretty  frond-like  leaves,  render  this  genus 
most  attractive.  They  resemble  the  Corydals  in  their  tuberous 
roots,  succulent  hollow  stems,  kind  of  foliage,  and  require- 
ments. 


Fig.  65.     Diobntra  spectabilis  (the  Showy  Bleeding  Heart). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


Spkcibs,  Etc. — The  following  is  a  typical  representative  of 

the  whole  genus,  and  the  best  of  the  species,  viz.  .• — D.  specta- 

iililis  (showy),  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Japan  (Fig  65),  is  an  old 
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well-known,  lovely  garden  plant.  The  first  shoots,  which 
appear  in  February,  are  very  delicate  and  look  like  forced  sea- 
kale.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered  but  tender  variely, -D.  s. 
alba.  D.  eximia  (choice  or  select),  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  has  beautiful  fern-like  foliage,  perhaps  prettier  than 
that  of  the  preceding,  but  the  red  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
loose  drooping  heads,  are  poor  in  comparison,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  more  sure  to  come  out  well,  as  the  plant 
flowers  in  the  warmer  months,  blooming  through  May,  June, 
and  July.  Height  9  to  18  ins.,  according  to  its  luxuriance. 
D.  fcyfmosa  (handsome),  a  native  of  North  America,  is  similar 
to,  and  blooms  with  D.  eximia,  and,  like  it,  flowers  through 
a  long  period,  but  scarcely  reaches  6  ins. ;  the  foliage  is  coarser 
but  also  very  pretty,  flowers  red.  These  last  two  are  excellent 
plants  for  a  small  rockery,  keeping  green  the  whole  season. 

Culture. — The  soil  should  be  a  deep,  ordinary  garden  loam, 
which  must,  however,  be  gritty  or  sandy  to  prevent  stagnation 
of  water.  Manure  or  leaf-mould  helps  them  much.  Whether 
on  the  border  or  rockery,  a  sheltered  position  is  needed  for  the 
foliage  and  flowers  of  these  plants,  though  quite  hardy  in  the 
roots.  The  foliage  (especially  that  of  D.  speetabilis)  is  apt  to 
get  cut  by  cold  March  winds,  and  it  is  better  if  not  in  a  very 
sheltered  spot  to  cover  the  first  spring  growth  with  mats, 
litter,  etc.,  or  protect  by  a  top  dressing  of  long  stable  manure, 
which  latter  is  a  double  benefit.  The  plants  well  repay  the 
use  of  a  hand-light  as  well.  They  disLke  full  sun,  therefore 
place  them  in  half-shade.  Banks  in  woods  or  glades  suit  them 
well.  This  position  will  ensure  moisture  for  the  roots,  which 
is  essential.  They  do  well  under  a  house  or  wall  facing  south, 
if  partially  shaded  by  trees,  etc.  If  the  planting  be  done  in 
October  or  November,  the  plants  will  flower  better  in  spring, 
but  March  or  April  will  do  also. 

Propagation. — When  evidently  deteriorating,  but  not  other- 
wise, divide  and  replant  the  roots  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  Cuttings  also  may  be  taken  in  March  or  April  of  the 
fleshy  roots,  divided  up  into  short  lengths,  and  placed  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  shady  place,  transplanting  in  autumn  or  spring. 
The  above  methods  of  propagation  are  much  simpler  and 
quicker  than  by  seeds,  even  if  these  are  attainable. 
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Dictamnus. — Dittany,  Burning  Bush,  or  Fbaxinella. 
Nat.  Ord. — Butaceoe. 

Dkrivation. — Diktamnos  is  the  old  Gr.  name  of  the  genus, 
from  Dicte,  a  mountain  in  Crete  where  the  plants  grow,  thence 


Fig.  66.     Dictamnus  Fbaxinella  albus  (Dittany  or  Burning  Bush). 
(Ht.  12  to  18  ins.) 

Dittany,  but  the  true  Dittany  of  Crete  is  Origanum.  The 
name  Burning  Bush  is  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  gives  off  a 
volatile  oil,  which  it  is  said,  on  a  very  still,  warm  summer's 
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night,  can  be  ignited  without  harming  the  plant.  The  odour 
is  pleasant,  and  like  lemon-peel  when  the  foliage  or  flowers 
are  lightly  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  but  if  bruised  it  is 
balsamic.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Ash  {Fraxi7ius), 
hence  Fraxinella. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  or  earlj  summer  flowering, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  long  woody  roots.  Height, 
1  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  Only  one  species  {D.  Fraxinella)  is  cultivated. 
Seen  as  a  single  plant,  or  more  especially  in  long  established 
large  clumps  producing  twenty  or  more  stems,  this  is  a  hand- 
some subject.  Though  an  old,  interesting,  and  favourite  very 
hardy  garden  plant,  it  is  seldom  seen  now-a-days.  The  flower 
heads  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  are 
of  a  red  colour. 

Species,  Etc.— Only  the  above-mentioned  from  East  Europe 
and  Asia  is  cultivated  ;  it  has  a  white  flowered  variety, 
D.  F.  alba. 

CuLTUEB. — Ordinary  and  deep,  well  drained,  raised  and 
dryish  soil.  A  sunny  position  is  best,  or  partial  shade,  in 
borders.  Plant,  October  to  November,  or  March  to  April. 
It  does  not  come  up  till  the  end  of  April,  leaving  no  trace 
of  itself  in  winter,  and  is  therefore  better  labelled. 

Peopagation.— Divide  in  October  or  November,  or  March. 
But  the  plants  should  be  left  alone  for  an  indefinite  period, 
only  disturbing  if  deteriorating,  or  for  increase.  They  grow 
larger  every  year,  and  do  not  make  much  show  till  well 
established,  as  they  are  slow  growers.  Take  cuttings  of  the 
fleshy  roots  in  March  or  April,  planting  them  outdoors  2  in. 
deep,  at  first  in  a  shady  bed.  Sow  seeds  (which  are  small 
and  intensely  black  and  shining)  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
secured  in  August  or  September,  just  below  the  surface,  in 
light  soil  outdoors  in  a  shady  bed,  transplanting  when  strong 
enough.     Mice  will  come  a  long  way  to  eat  the  seeds. 
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Digitalis.— Fox  Glove. 

Nat.  Ord. — Scrophulariacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  digitus,  a  finger,  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  flowers. 

Habit  akd  Uses. — Hardy  biennials  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, flowering  in  early  summer.  Eoots  woody.  Height  5  or 
6  feet. 

Species,  Etc. — We  include  in  this  work  the  common  Fox- 
glove {D.  purpurea)  (Fig.  67),  wild  all  over  Western  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles,  which,  though  a  biennial,  repro- 
duces itself  so  freely  that  in  practice  it  gives  no  more  trouble 
than  a  perennial.  Were  it  a  recently  imported  plant  hailing 
from  New  Guinea,  or  some  other  remote  part  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  much  sought  after.  But  we  hope  that  familiarity 
has  not  in  this  case  bred  a  too  deep-rooted  contempt  for  a 
place,  and  that  a  prominent  one,  to  be  found  for  it  in  our 
gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  plants  we  possess.  It 
thrives  famously  in  suburban  gardens.  Varieties  of  it  are 
advertised,  but  they  are  disappointing.  There  are  also 
perennial  species  with  yellow,  purplish,  rusty,  grey,  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  best  of  them  is  D.  grandiflora  (large 
flowered)  or  Ambigua  (ambiguous),  native  of  Europe ;  height 
2  to  3  ft. ;  flowers  yellowish,  May  to  August.  But  they  are, 
however,  shorter  plants  and  inferior  in  every  way  to  the 
common  species,  besides  not  forming  long  lasting  perennial 
stalks,  and  being  somewhat  difficult  to  grow  in  most  gardens. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  in  D.  purpurea  will  often  sport  from 
the  normal  purple  to  pure  white,  cream,  rose,  deep  red,  etc., 
and  the  spots  inside  the  corolla  will  vary  in  size,  depth  of 
colour  and  boldness.  The  plants  will  sometimes  flower  two 
seasons  if  not  killed  by  frost.  Under  cultivation  they  may 
reach  7  to  8  ft.,  or  even  more,  when  they  are  indeed  fine 
objects. 

Culture  op  D.  Purpurea. — Any  ordinary  soil  will  suffice, 
but  to  get  the  finest  plants  it  should  be  enriched,  but  not  too 
much  (which  would  make  the  plants  too  leafy),  with  old  stable 
manure.  The  position  should  be  sunny,  if  moist ;  or  if  not,  in 
partial  shade.  In  the  open,  or  preferably  amongst  other 
plants,  and  with  good  effect  in  shrubberies  or  in  wild  parts  of 
the  garden,  woods,   copses,  etc.,  or  amongst  ruins  and  stony 
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places  where  they  can  become  naturalised.  Plant  seedlings  in 
October  or  November,  but  plants  from  seed  that  are  not  dis- 
turbed are  always  the  finest.  If  the  central  shoot  be  removed 
just  after  flowering,  and  before  the  seed  be  formed,  it  will  much 


Fig. 


67.     Digitalis  puepokea  {the  Foxglove). 
(Ht.  3  to  5  ft.) 


favour  the  side  flowering  shoots.  Kemoval  of  some  of  the 
strongest  radical  leaves,  liquid  manure  just  when  blooming, 
and  a  thorough  watering  if  the  weather  be  dry,  all  tend  to 
produce  fine  results.  If  left  to  themselves,  and  the  soil  be 
undisturbed,   innumerable  seedlings  will  come  up  in  summer. 
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These  may  be  left  to  flower  where  they  are,  thinning  out  tha 
weakest  freely  to  about  18  in.  apart.  By  late  autumn  they 
will  be  quite  strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter,  flowering  the 
next  June  ;  qr  the  seed  may  bo  sown  each  year  thinly  in  a 
shady  bed  in  April,  in  ordinary  soil  ^  in.  deep,  transplanting 
only  the  strongest,  6  inches  apart,  into  another  bed  wheu 
strong  enough  to  handle,  and  transplanting  finally  in  September 
or  October  where  they  are  to  flower.  Many  a  place  barren  of 
flowers  can  be  stocked  with  Fox-gloves  once  for  all,  with  a  few 
pinches  of  seed  from  D.  purpurea  sown  broadcast. 
■  COLTURE  OF  Pebennial  SrEOiBS. — As  for  D.  purpurea,  except 
that  the  roots  may  be  divided  in  March  when  the  plants  are 
wearing  out  (which  they  will  probably  do  in  a  couple  of 
seasons),  but  these,  too,  are  best  renewed  by  seed  as  before 
directed.  A  few  large  stones,  which  are  moisture-retaining, 
may  be  placed  under  the  plants,  and  towards  these  the  roots 
will  tend  to  grow.  The  borders,  too,  should  be  well  drained 
(raised)  and  the  plants  thoroughly  watered  in  summer. 


Doronicum. — Leopard's  Bane. 

Nat.  Obd. — Compositm. 

Derivation. — From  its  Arabic  name  Doronige,  said  to  have 
been  used  to  destroy  leopards.  Slugs  and  snails  seem  to  avoid 
the  plants,  but  if  poisonous,  they  are  in  no  way  objectionable 
in  a  garden. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  to  late  spring  flowering,  fibrous- 
rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  1  to  3  ft.  Few 
plants  are  easier  to  grow  or  more  showy  than  the  Doronicums. 
The  long-stalked  numerous  golden  yellow  flowers  and  deep 
green  shining  leaves  eminently  fit  them  for  the  flower  vase, 
and  where  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom  are  required.  There 
is  a  succession  of  flowers  for  many  weeks,  the  plant  increas- 
ing in  height  meantime,  and  they  are  some  of  the  boldest 
and  the  earliest  yellows  amongst  hardy  flowers.  If  the 
flower  stems  be  cut  down  before  seeding,  a  second  but  smaller 
crop  of  bloom  will  follow  in  autumn. 
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Species,  Eto.^AU  flower  about  March  to  June.  B. 
plantagineum  exeelsum  (Lat.  Plantain-like,  referring  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  wild  British  Plantain, 
I'lantago  and  cxcehum,  Lat.  tallest),  known  as  Harper  Crewe, 


Fig.  68.     Doeonicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  vab.  Harper 

Crewe  (Tall  Leopard's  Bane). 

(Ht.  3  ft.) 

is  the  finest  (Fig.  68).  It  is  a  hybrid  of  D.  Plantagineum,  a 
native  of  W.  Europe  (and  Britain).  Its  only  demerit  is  that 
the  roots  are  straggling,  and  tend  to  encroach  on  other 
plants.     Another    variety  of  it,  D.  Clusii,  is  generally  the 
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first  to  flower ;  height,  2  ft.  The  Austrian  Leopard's  Bane 
{D.  austriacum)  grows  only  1  to  1 J  ft.  Both  the  last  are  of 
more  bushy  habit  than  the  first,  and  the  rcot5  are  not  so 
spreading.     The  above  are  the  best  of  the  species  to  grow. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  enriched  with  old  stable  manure 
will  do.  If  the  soil  be  heavy  and  clayey,  and  therefore 
moisture-holding,  so  much  the  better.  Sunny  borders  suit 
these  plants  best,  but  they  will  grow  also  in  half  or  full  shade, 
or  even  under  trees,  as  they  are  so  robust,  but  they  really 
flower  well  only  in  full  sun.  Plant  October  to  November 
preferably,  or  not  till  March  to  April. 

Propagation.—  They  need  not  be  disturbed  unless  over- 
growing other  plants,  or  if  evidently  going  wrong.  Ants  are 
fond  of  inhabiting  the  root  stocks.  When  required  because 
of  deterioration  or  to  increase,  divide  the  clumps,  or  simply 
dig  up  outlying  portions  if  the  whole  clump  be  not  dealt  with 
in  the  months  mentioned  for  planting.  Any  portion  of  the 
root  forms  a  new  plant.  They  are  quick  growers.  Division 
is  so  easily  effected,  and  affords  so  quick  a  method  of  increase, 
that  propagation  by  seed  is  quite  unnecessary. 


Echinacea. — Purple  Coneflower. 

Nat.  Oed. — CompositcR. 

Derivation.  —  Gr.  Echinos,  a  hedgehog,  referring  to  the 
prickly  scales  of  the  receptacle  (that  is  the  part  on  which  the 
cone-like  centre  of  the  flower  is  situated),  and  which  is  an  un- 
common feature  in  this  order.  For  the  meaning  of  Coueflower 
see  Rudbeclda.  The  two  genera  are  closely  allied,  and  their 
names  sometimes  confounded. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  summer  to  late  autumn  flowering, 
long  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height  2  to 
4  ft.,  or  more.  The  prominent  cone-like  black  centres  of  the 
flowers,  standing  out  an  inch  or  more  from  the  red  or  purplish' 
petals,  which  are  turned  back  (reflexed),  make  a  strange  but 
pleasing  combination,  and  resemble  a  shuttlecock.  Their 
culture  is  simple,  a  sheltered,  sunny  position,   and  good   deep 
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soil  being  the  chief  factors.  They  will  thrive  in  suburban 
gardens,  which,  as  a  rule,  being  walled  in,  are  well  protected. 
The  flowers  may  be  considered  rather  coarse,  but  the  long, 
stiff  stalks  stand  up  well  in  a  vase.    Besides,  the  flowers,  which 


FiQ.  69. 


Echinacea  purpubea  {the  Purple  Coneflower). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


are,  however,  not  numerous,  are  a  welcome  addition  in  autumn, 
and  a  change  from  the  predominating  yellows  (chiefly  also  of 
the  composite  order)  in  that  season  of  the  year,  and  will  be 
found  on  the  plants  till  the  frost  cuts  them  down. 

Spicibs,  Etc. — Only  a  few  are  cultivated.     The  leaves  are 
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oval,  large,  rather  coarse,  turning  to  a  purple  colour.  All  flower 
from  July  to  October.  E.  purpurea  (Fig.  69)  is  the  best ;  it 
is  an  old  garden  plant.  E.  p.  intermedia  (intermediate),  a 
hybrid,  is  very  like  it,  differing  only  in  the  florets  of  the  ray 
(outer  florets)  being  more  spreading.  E.  augustifoUa  (narrow- 
leaved),  or  pallida,  pale  flowered,  viz.  paler  in  the  red  or 
purple,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  grows  2  to  4  ft.  E. 
serotina  (late-flowered),  blooming  from  August  to  October,  is  a 
very  hairy  form  of  E.  purpurea. 

Culture. — Good  ordinary  garden  soil,  as  deep  as  possible 
for  the  long  moisture-seeking  roots,  and  enriched  with  old 
stable  manure  or  leaf-mould,  or  garden  sweepings,  suits  them 
best.  The  best  position  is  a  sunny,  well-drained,  raised  border,  as 
sheltered  as  possible,  but  the  plants  need  not  be  considered 
other  than  quite  hardy.  Amongst  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  is  a 
good  protected  position.  The  young  spring  growth  is  apt  to 
be  cut  by  cold  March  winds.  Protection  by  litter  or  straw, 
preferably  with  a  handlight  over  all,  is  then  of  great  use. 
Plant  October  to  November,  or  preferably  in  March. 

Propagation. — The  plants  grow  into  good  clumps,  which  in 
two  or  three  seasons  will  occupy  2  or  3  ft.  of  space,  and  are  best 
never  disturbed  unless  necessary  by  deterioration,  or  becoming 
crowded.  To  increase,  outlying  portions  of  the  clumps  may 
be  carefully  dug  out  (or  the  whole  clumps  divided)  in  March, 
taking  up  as  much  root  as  possible.  After  flowering  it  is  too 
late  for  division,  as  it  does  not  give  the  plants  time  to  root 
before  winter.  If  division  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  year,  late 
summer  should  be  chosen,  but  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bloom.  Sow  seeds  outdoors  in  a  sunny  position  in  April, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  to  their  permanent  position  in  late 
summer  if  strong  enough,  or  not  till  the  next  spring.  Or  they 
may  more  safely  be  sown  in  March,  J  in.  deep,  in  boxes  of  light 
soil  in  a  greenhouse  (temp.  50°  to  55°),  transplanting  outdoors 
as  mentioned.     Division  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  method. 
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Echinops. — Globe  Thistle. 

Nat.  Obd.  —  Compodtm. 

Derivation. — From  the  Gr.  EcMnos,  a  hedge  hog,  and  ops, 
a  resemblance,  referring  to  the  spiny  appearance  of  the  globe- 
shaped  flower  heads  -when  in  bud,  and  after  the  flower  drops. 
The  whole  plant  somewhat  resembles  a  thistle. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  to  late  summer  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  a  few  biennials,  with  long,  woody 
roots.  Height  3  to  7  ft.  Apart  from  the  pretty,  perfectly 
round  flower  heads,  the  foliage  of  these  plants  is  graceful, 
though  rather  coarse  and  prickly.  The  leaves,  if  turned  over, 
reveal  their  under  sides  covered  with  a  thick  cotton  or  even 
felt  like  silvery  down,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  making  up  the  round  heads  are  minute, 
and  reward  close  examination,  being  very  symmetrically 
formed,  and  their  development  from  the  spine-like  head  is 
interesting.  After  the  flowers  have  dropped  the  round  heads 
still  remain  spiny,  owing  to  the  prickly  scales  between  the 
florets.  They  last  in  this  state  for  several  weeks.  The  plants 
do  well  in  any  garden  soil. 

Species. — Only  a  few  are  cultivated.  They  are  all  blue 
flowered,  and  bloom  in  July  or  August.  One — the  Sitro 
species,  a  native  of  South  Europe — is  illustrated  (Fig.  70),  and 
is  representative  of  all  the  perennials ;  and  is  the  best,  on  the 
whole,  for  garden  borders.  Some  others  similar  to  it  are : — 
E.  rutheniDUs  (Russian),  a  native  of  East  Europe  and  West 
Asia,  which  grows  3  to  4  ft.  high  ;  leaves  with  stout  spines  at 
the  tips.  E.  spJioerocephalus  (sphere  or  globe-headed),  native 
of  Europe  and  West  Asia,  reaches  1  to  4  ft.,  and  it  is  more 
branched  than  the  others.  It  has  a  garden  variety,  E. 
spherocephalus  giganteus  (gigantic),  which  is  a  robust  species 
with  large  and  numerous  flower  heads.  A  biennial  species  is 
E.  commutatm  (changed),  a  native  of  Austria,  grows  5  to  7  ft. 
high ;  flowers  whitish,  but  the  perennials  are  the  best,  and  give 
the  least  trouble. 

CULT0RE. — Ordinary  soil,  best  if  rough  and  stony.  Position  : 
sunny,  in  well  drained,  raised  borders,  or  shrubbery  edges  in 
sun,  or  isolated  on  lawn  beds,  or  naturalised  in  stony,  open 
woods  or  wild  parts  of  gardens.  Plant  October  to  November 
preferably,  or  in  March. 
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Propagation  : — They  will  last  in  good  condition  (of  courso 
dying  down  each  year),  and  increase  in  size  for  three  or  four 
or  more  seasons.  After  this  they  may  require  renewal,  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  March,  or  better  in  November.     In- 


FiG.  70.     EcMiNoi's  RiTRO  (Globe  Thistle). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


crease  by  division  as  stated,  and  also  by  root  cuttings  in  March 
or  April,  under  a  hand  light  or  in  a  cold  frame,  planting  out 
when  well  rooted.     Sow  seeds  in  April  in  a  sunny  position 
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out  doors,  J  in.  deep,  in  ordinary  soil  with  a  little  sand,  trans- 
planting when  strong  enough.  The  plants  can  be  naturalised, 
and  in  favourable  positions  sow  themselves.  Propagate  the 
biennials  by  seed,  sown  as  advised  for  the  perennials. 


Epilobium. — Willow  Herb  or  Kosb  Bat. 
Nat.  Ord. — Onagracece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  lohos,  a  pod ;  the  flowers 
apparently  grow  on  the  long  seeds.  The  leaves  are  like  those 
of  the  Willow  or  Bay  Tree.  They  have  several  other  English 
names. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  summer  flowering,  fibrous-rooted, 
hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Height  3  to  6  ft.  Scarcely 
subject  to  be  included  in  a  choice  collection,  but  they  are  so 
easily  grown  and  pretty  withal,  and  of  such  use  to  fill  odd 
places,  etc.,  that  we  cannot  omit  them. 

Species,  Etc. — ^We  propose  to  mention  only  two.  (1)  The 
narrow-leaved  French  Willow  or  Eose  Bay  (E.  augustifolium), 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  hemisphers  and  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  (Fig.  71).  Our  second  iUustration  (Fig.  72) 
was  taken  in  the  garden  of  a  London  suburban  almshouse, 
and  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  plants  increase  if  left  to 
themselves  for  a  few  years.  It  has  a  fine  white-flowered 
variety  (E.  augustifolium,  album)  growing  only  3  ft.  high.  (2) 
The  Great  Willow  Herb  (E.  hirsutum) — (Lat.  hairy,  referring 
to  the  leaves)  known  also  as  Codlins  and  Cream,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Britain,  is  much  like  the  preceding,  but  grows  if 
anything  taller;  flowers  pale  pink  or  almost  white. 

Culture. — Any  ordinary  soil  will  sufiice,  but  they  prefer  it 
moist.  Plant  February  to  March.  Position  :  They  do  well  in 
sun  or  half  shade,  and  are  especially  fond  of  the  sides  of 
streams.  If  left  to  grow  at  their  pleasure  they  will  probably 
never  die  out.  Not  only  do  the  roots  spread  much  and 
quickly,  but  the  seeds  are  fluffy  and  light,  and  very 
numerous,  and  are  borne  to  great  distances.     If  your  neigh- 
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Ill 


bour  has  some  of  the  plants  you  are  almost  certain  to  see 
some  seedlings  appear  in  your  garden,  and  vice  versa.  Care 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  where  they  are  placed.  The  large 
crimson,  pink,  or  white  heads  of  bloom  are  handsome,  and  well 


Fig.  7] .     Epilobium  AUGtiSTiFOLiuM  ( Willoxo  Herb  or  Rose  Bay). 
(Ht.  3  to  6  ft.) 


suited  for  the  vase.  A  good  position  for  them  is  a  rough  part 
of  the  garden  amongst  shrubs,  or  they  may  be  naturalised  in 
woods,  etc.,  or  near  water. 
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Propagation. — They   may   be   left  alone  indefinitely.     To 
increase,  dig   up   portions   of  the  roots  or   divide  the  whole 


Fis.  72.     Willow  Herb  is  Suburban  Garden. 

clump  in  autumn  or  spring.     Propagate  also  by  seeds  sown 
almost  anywhere  in  spring. 
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Epimedium. — Barbenwoet. 

Nat.  Oed  — Berheridacem. 

Dbeiyation. — Gr.  epi,  upon  or  akin  to,  and  Median,  the 
plants  being  said  to  grow  in  Media.  The  English  name  may 
be  from  their  former  use  in  medicine. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring-flowering,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  underground  creeping  fibrous  stems,  from 
which  the  leaves  directly  issue.  Height  6  in.  to  3  ft.  No 
hardy  plants  are  like  these  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their 
handsome  wiry-stemmed  leaves,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of 
E.  rtibrum,  are  delicious  in  water,  and  extremely  long  lasting. 
If  one  of  the  thin  stems  be  picked  close  to  the  ground,  just 
when  the  leaves  are  mature,  and  have  commenced  to  change 
colour,  they  will  last  in  water  unaltered  for  two  months  or 
more.  The  foliage  is  very  suitable  for  buttonholes.  The 
plants  are  of  simple  management,  requiring  but  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  The  plants  first  show  above  ground  in  April, 
gradually  developing  their  pretty  leaves,  which  are  poised  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  and  when  flowering  in  April  to  May  their 
appearance  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Species,  Etc. — The  species  are  numerous;  we  give  only  a 
selection.  U.  ruhrum  (red),  a  native  of  Japan,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  73).  The  specifi.c  name  refers  to  the  leaves  which,  at 
iirst  of  a  delicate  light  green,  soon  become  coppery  red  and 
bronzed,  and  are  very  handsome.  The  photograph  does  them 
scanty  justice.  It  is  the  best  for  a  suburban  garden,  and  is 
compact  in  its  habit,  unlike  most  of  the  others.  Another  good 
species  is  U.  alpinwn  (Alpine),  from  Central  Europe,  natural- 
ised here  and  there  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties.  Height  6  to  9  ins. ;  flowers  grey,  crimson 
and  yellow  combined  ;  leaves  like  the  former,  but  toothed  at 
the  edges  and  hairy.  E.  pinnatum  (pinnate,  referring  to  the 
leaves,  which  are  twice  divided  into  three  parts),  a  native  of 
Persia,  grows  6  ins.  to  2  ft.  high ;  flowers  light  yellow,  leaves 
1  ft.  long,  leaflets  large  and  rounded.  A  variety  of  it,  E. 
pinnatum  elegans  (elegant),  is  fine.  These  are  robust  forms. 
E.  maeranthum  (large  flowered),  native  of  Jap  in,  is  also  a  good 
species,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  loaves  the  same 
length,  and  divided  like  E.  pinnatum.  Each  leaf  consists  of 
nine  leaflets,  which  are  toothed  and  finely  hairy.     The  flowers, 
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whose  petals  are  four  in  number  and  an  inch  long,  are  white, 
tinted  purple,  transparent,  and  very  attractive. 

CuLTUBE. — To  ensure  their  flourishing  and  flowering  freely 
the  plants  require  to  be  grown  in  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat.      The  peat  ensures   continuous   moisture  for   the 


Fig. 


Efimedium  eubrum  {the  Bed-leaved  Bamnwort). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 


roots,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  like  half -shade.  But  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  they  make 
a  good  show  of  leaf  and  flower  too.  The  author  grows  E. 
rubrum  with  good  results  in  a  low-lying  bed  in  half-shade,  in 
ordinary  soil,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  garden  sweepings, 
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amongst  Lilies,  Veratrums,  Funkias,  Hemerocallis,  arid  other 
half-shade  plants,  between  which  they  are  freely  planted  and 
spread  undisturbed.  Rookeries  will  suit  if  not  too  dry.  The 
plants  will  not  do  well  under  trees.  They  spread  underground 
in  all  directions,  and  this  should  be  remembered  in  planting 
them.  No  forking  or  digging  should  be  done  where  they  are, 
as  the  stems  are  near  the  surface,  and  leave  no  trace  of  them- 
selves in  winter.  Plant  preferably  in  October  or  November,  or 
in  March  or  April. 

Propagation. — No  special  attention  need  be  paid  to  them. 
To  increase,  dig  up  portions,  preferably  in  July  to  August, 
when  the  leaves  have  faded,  or  it  may  be  done  when  first 
they  appear  above  ground  in  April,  and  you  therefore  know 
the  position  of  the  roots. 


Equisetum. — Hoesetail. 

Nat.  Oed. — Equisetaceoe. 

Dbeivation. — Lat.,  equus  a  horse,  and  setum  a  hair.  The 
leaf-like  stems  are  something  like  a  horse's  tail. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Leafless,  hardy  perennial  herbs,  with 
underground  creeping  fibrous  roots  and  brown  bush-like  jointed 
stems,  mostly  barren,  a  few  fruiting ;  the  former  producing 
green  recurved  branches  in  whorls,  which  take  the  place  of 
and  resemble  leaves  or  fronds,  the  latter  not  branched  at  first. 
They  appear  above  ground  in  late  spring.  The  whole  plants 
are  long  pyramid-shaped.  Height,  1  to  6  ft.  Horsetails  are 
not,  as  a  whole,  ornamental  enough  to  cultivate,  but  the  two 
species  mentioned  below,  both  wild  British  plants,  when  grown 
either  outdoors  or  in  pots,  are  very  pretty.  The  Horsetails 
are  classed  as  bog  or  swamp  plants,  but  the  smaller  species, 
at  all  events,  when  it  has  once  got  hold,  will  rapidly  spread, 
even  in  ordinary  moist  soil,  and  that  also  near  towns,  as  in  the 
illustration.  Unfortunately  when  picked  they  drop  at  once, 
though  put  quickly  into  water. 

Species,  Etc. — £J.  sylvatieum  (wood-loving),  a  native  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  (and  Britain),  is  illustrated  (Fig.  74). 
The    recurved    branches    are   feathery  and    elegant.     When 
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established,  it  produces  a  few  fruiting  fronds  in  April,  the 
pretty  barren  stems'  appearing  directly  afterwards.  E. 
maximum  (the  largest — that  is  of  British  Horsetails)  or 
E.    Tdmateia  (Gr.  telma,  telmatot,  standing  water,   pool,  or 


Fig.  74.     Equisetum  stlvaticcm  (the  Wood  Borsetail). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ins.) 

pond),  has  ornamental  barren  stems,  reaching  3  to  6  ft.,  the 
fruiting  stems  appearing,  like  the  preceding  species,  first  in 
April,  being  only  8  to  10  in.  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  finger.  A 
fne  plant. 
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Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  but  it  must  be  continually  moist. 
To  assist  this  it  should  be  deep.  They  prefer  a  clay  bottom, 
or  peaty  and  vegetable  wet-holding  hollows,  and  flourish  best 
in  bogs  or  on  pond,  etc.,  margins.  Half  or  full  shade  in 
ordinary  moist  soil  ;  in  borders  or  naturalised  in  wild  parts  of 
gardens ;  sun  or  shade  in  bogs,  etc. ;  in  ferneries,  or  moist 
parts  of  rockeries  are  suitable  positions,  also  in  pots  in  a  cool 
shady  greenhouse,  etc.,  watering  freely  whilst  growing  (in 
spi^g),  moderately  at  other  times.  Plant  in  April  in  equal 
parts  of  ordinary  soil  and  peat  or  leaf-mould. 

Propagation. — Divide  rootstocks  into  not  too  small  portions 
in  March  or  April.  They  will  spread  indefinitely,  when  once 
planted,  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  (as  is  usual  in  plants) 
towards  the  sun. 


Eranthis. — Winter  Aconite. 

Nat.  Ord. — Ranunculacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  er,  Spring,  and  antlios,  a  flower.  Hye- 
malis  in  Gr.  means  wintry.  The  leaves  are  very  similar  to  the 
first  young  growth  of  the  Monkshoods  (Aconitums)  in  March. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  late  winter,  and  very  early  spring- 
flowering  tubers.  Height,  1  to  3  in.,  or  more,  if  robust. 
Humble,  but  bright  little  flowers,  which  no  true  lover  of  nature 
will  despise,  especially  the  shining  buttercup-like  flowei-s, 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  frill  of  green.  The  blossoms  are  the 
very  first  to  appear  after  the  old  year  is  out,  excluding, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  Hellebores.  Sometimes  even  before  this 
they  peep  curiously  from  out  the  snow,  when  a  few  warmer 
days  bring  them  on.  A  single  flower  makes  a  delicious  little 
buttonhole,  for  which  the  before-mentioned  frill  peculiarly  fits 
them,  but,  like  Snowdrops,  the  tubers  from  which  you  pick 
them  may  require  a  season's  rest  before  flowering  again.  The 
leaves  develop  after  flowering. 

Species,  Etc. — The  subject  of  our  Qlustration  (Fig.  75), 
hailing  from  Western  Europe,  is  the  only  one  worth  growing. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  with  or  without  sand, 
forms  a  suitable  soil,  for  the  tubers  are  tough  and  do  not  rot 
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from  wet.  This  plant  will  succeed  in  sun  or  half  or  full 
shade— in  the  open,  or  even  under  trees.  The  flowers  will  be 
over  and  gone  before  other  perennials  have  scarcely  started. 
Place  some  of  the  plants  where  they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed 


Fig.  75.     Eranthis  hyemalis  (.Winter  Aconite). 
(Ht.  3  to  8  in.) 

from  the  windows  of  the  dwelling-house,  on  the  shrubbery,  on 
border  edges,  or  on  rockeries.  They  can  be  naturalised. 
Plant,  October  to  November,  2  in.  deep  and  2  in.  apart  in 
clumps,  lines,  or  dotted  freely  about.  If  mature  tubers  be 
planted  in  the  first  instance  they  will  bloom  once  freely,  but 
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will  probably  not  do  so  again.  The  young  tubers  forming 
meanwliile  will  not  flower  for  a  season  or  two,  producing  at 
first  only  leaves. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  them,  but  leave  the  tubers 
permanently  in  the  ground.  If  increase  be  wished,  divide  old 
tubers  in  the  planting  months.  This  is  a  better  method  than 
by  seed. 


Eremurus. — Giant  Asphodel. 

Nat.    Oed. — Liliacem. 

Derivation. — Gr.  eremos,  solitary,  and  oura,  a  tail ;  an 
inelegant  title  for  these  most  beautiful  plants  !  The  English 
name  here  adopted  has  been  sometimes  used  for  them.  A 
resemblance  will  be  found  to  the  asphodels,  in  their  star- 
shaped  flowers  and  mode  of  flowering,  and  though  not 
botanically  correct,  this  name,  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  is 
at  least  as  apt  as  many  other  English  titles,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  often  difficult  to  find  for  the  numerous  genera 
and  species  and  varieties  now  grown. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Very  tall,  late  spring  and  summer 
flowering ;  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  with  brittle,  fleshy, 
tuberous-bundled  roots.  Height  of  flowering  stem  1  to  9  ft., 
or  more.  Of  all  hardy  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  the  eremuri  are  amongst  the  finest.  Towering,  when 
in  flower,  far  above  most  of  their  fellows,  the  2  to  4  ft.  long 
heads — racemes — of  star-shaped  blooms,  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  stout  stems,  are  a  fine  sight.  They  open  from  below 
upwards,  in  a  right  to  left  spiral  manner,  continuing  in  bloom 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Add  to  this  the  soft  colours  of  the 
flowers,  with,  in  U.  robustus,  a  delicious  scent,  and  our  praise 
will  not  lie  found  too  lavish.  The  photographic  illustration 
(Fig.  76)  is  from  specimens  thriving  only  eight  miles  from  the 
centre  of  London.  Eremuri  are  not  grown  quite  so  easily  as 
many  other  hardy  perennials,  but  the  extra  care  they  require 
in  winter,  and  especially  in  spring,  will  be  amply  repaid.  It 
would  be  a  fine  achievement  if,  by  a  process  of  naturalisation, 
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the  plants  could  be  got  to  commence,  their  growth  later  than 
they  do,  and  thus  avoid  frost  and  March  winds. 

Species,  Etc. — ^The  following  are  some  of  the  best  to  grow 
and  the  most  known.     They  flower  at  the  end  of  May  or  June. 


Fig.  76.     EREMnEtJs  kobustus  (Giant  Asphodel), 
(Ht.  8  to  10  ft.) 

Leaves,  18  ins.  high,  semi-erect,  and  like  those  of  the  Spire 
Lily  (Hyacinthus  candicans). — E.  rohustus,  a  native  of  Turkestan, 
is  the  finest ;  E.  himalaieus  (Himalayan),  6  to  8  ft.,  flowers, 
creamy  white ;   E.  Turkestanicus  (from  Turkestan),  3  to  4  ft., 
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flowers  silky  white  and  smaller  in  every  way  than  the  preceding, 
but  earlier  ;  E.  Bungei  (Bunge's)  is  also  not  more  than  3  or 
4  ft.,  flowers  yellow. 

Culture. — The  essentials  for  their  successful  cultivation 
are  :  a  sunny,  well-drained,  raised  position,  as  warm  and 
sheltered  as  possible,  and  good,  rather  light,  sandy,  loamy  and 
moist  soil,  with  about  one-third  leaf  mould,  and  at  least  3  ft. 
deep  to  contain  the  roots  and  ensure  a  constant  moisture  for 
them.  Deep  and  very  broad  pockets  should  be  made  for  the 
plant;  the  roots  spread  more  laterally  than  in  depth,  and 
require  3  to  4  ft.  of  proper  soil  around  each  tuber.  The  plants 
should  not  be  overshadowed  in  any  way,  so  that  the  sun  may 
get  well  at  them  to  mature  the  tuberous  roots.  The  author 
grows  them  very  well  in  the  middle  of  a  border  raised  18  ins., 
with  a  depth  of  more  than  3  ft.  of  soil,  under  the  side  of  a 
brick  dwelling-house  facing  south.  They  are  planted  4  ft. 
from  the  wall  (closer  would  be  too  dry)  in  a  large,  deep  pocket 
of  good  ordinary  garden  soil  and  stable  manure,  for  several 
years,  with  a  fourth  part  sweet  sand.  The  crowns  are  planted 
level  with  the  surface,  and  over  them  is  heaped  permanently 
about  4  ins.  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  to  prevent  evaporation, 
and  also  to  keep  off  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  them — a 
wooden  or  zinc  collar  round  the  crowns  has  been  suggested 
for  this.  In  winter,  as  they  are  tender,  an  extra  protection 
is  given  by  an  inverted  basket  filled  with  moss  or  litter.  They 
show  above  ground  in  January,  or  even  in  December  if  it  be 
mild,  and  that,  perhaps,  through  the  frost-bound  earth.  The 
growing  point  is  in  plants  old  enough  to  flower,  the  size  of  a 
small  cocoa-nut.  To  protect  this  and  the  oncoming  soft,  and 
at  first,  pale  green  leaves,  the  basket  is  in  spring  replaced  by 
a  2  ft.  handglass,  which  is  big  enough  to  quite  cover  the 
young  foliage,  supported  on  bricks  to  give  the  plants  air. 
This  should  not  be  removed  till  you  are  certain  of  no  more 
frost.  Additional  protection  by  mats,  etc.,  may  be  desirable 
to  keep  off  the  cold  March  winds.  Snow  or  rain  freezing  on 
the  crowns  is  very  harmful,  and  will  either  disfigure  the  foliage 
and  prevent  flowering  for  the  season,  or  it  may  kill  the  plants. 
The  flowering  stem  appears  during  April.  They  dislike  stag- 
nant moisture  and  anything  like  rank,  wet  manure  for  the 
roots,  so  that  cow  manure,  which  is  dry,  suits  them  better 
with  the  loam  than  horse  manure.     Gravel  is  said  to  be  pre- 
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ferable  to  sand,  and  charcoal  is  used  by  some  growers.  The 
plants  can  be  well  grown,  too,  in  plain,  sandy,  virgin  loam. 
The  south  side  of  an  evergreen  hedge  or  shrubs  is  a  good 
position  for  them.  They  will  benefit  by  a  spring  top  dressing 
of  well  mixed  decayed  stable  or  cow  manure,  leaf  soil  and 
gravel  or  sand,  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse.  Plant  in  March  or  October,  placing  the  crowns  just 
level  with,  or  slightly  above  the  surface.  Plants  5  to  6  years 
old  will  flower,  but  are  removed  with  difficulty,  because  of  the 
spreading  brittle  roots.  If  removal  of  old  tubers  be  attempted, 
spread  the  roots  out  flat  in  planting,  carefully,  remembering, 
as  stated,  that  they  increase  horizontally  rather  than  in  depth. 
But  it  is  better  to  begin  with  young  three-year  old  plants, 
which  are  supplied  by  nurserymen  in  pots,  by  which  means 
planting  becomes  a  simple  process,  as  they  will  the  better 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  quarters.  Wait  patiently  two 
or  three  seasons  for  bloom. 

Peopagation. — Eemembering  the  spreading  roots  and  their 
brittleness,  eremuri  should  never  be  disturbed,  unless  evidently 
deteriorating,  or  for  purpose  of  increase.  Divide,  or  better, 
cut  the  crowns  into  good-sized  portions,  each  with  plenty  of 
roots,  just  after  flowering.  They  can  be  grown  also  from 
seed,  but  the  plants  will  not  flower  for  many  years. 


Erigeron.— Flea-bane. 

Nat.    Ohd. — Compodtm. 

Dehivation. — Gr.  er,  spring,  and  eron,  an  old  man ;  young 
plants  are  hoary.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  wild  species  were 
used  to  keep  insects  from  linen,  etc. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous,  dwarf,  and  tall,  late 
spring  to  autumn  flowering  plants,  with  fibrous  roots.  Height, 
4  in.  to  2  ft.  The  flowers  of  these  plants  resemble  the  Mar- 
guerites, doronicums,  etc.,  but  are  distinguished  at  once  by  the 
greenish-yellow  centres  (discs)  which  match  deliciously  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  flowers  (rays).  The  tall  sorts  are 
splendid  for  cut  bloom. 
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Species,  Etc. — Of  several  we  select  as  the  best  E.  speeiosus 
superbus,  sometimes  wrongly  called  Ste.nactis  speciosa,  a  native  of 
West  North- America,  and  illustrated  (Fig.  77).  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  truly  lovely,  and  continue  coming  out  for 
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Erigeron  SPECIOSUM  SUPERBUM  {the  Flea  bane). 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 


several  weeks.  A  plant  we  would  select  out  of  many  of  the 
'.  hardy  perennials  for  general  culture.  Unfortunately  it  is  wea'i- 
I  stemmed  and  requires  staking.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
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vigorous  variety  will  soon  be  produced.  E.  aurantiacus 
(golden),  a  native  of  Turkestan,  grows  9  in.  high ;  flowers, 
bright  orange,  appearing  in  June ;  E.  alpinus  superhus  or 
grandiflorus  (Alpine,  superb,  or  large-flowered),  a  cultivated 
form  of  the  wild  Scotch  and  Alpine  species  {E,  alpinus) ;  height, 
9  in.  ;  flowers,  pink  or  purple,  borne  in  July  and  August,  is 
another  good  kind. 

Culture. — Ordinary  moist  soil.  The  author  grows  K  spe- 
ciosus  superbus  very  well  in  a  border,  2  ft.  deep,  facing  east,  under 
a  wall.  The  other  shorter  species  do  best  on  a  sunny  rockery, 
but  thrive  well  also  in  scenery  borders,  well-drained  by  being 
raised,  and  with  grit  and  sand  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  stems 
get  shabby  after  flowering,  and  are  then  best  cut  down. 
Plant  September  to  October,  or  in  February  or  March, 

Propagation. — They  increase  in  size  yearly,  and  do  not  want 
renewal  unless  showing  signs  of  weakness,  when  they  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  after  division.  Increase 
by  carefully  digging  up  outlying  portions,  best  in  autumn  or 
(not  so  well)  when  first  showing  in  spring.  Propagate  also  by 
dividing  the  whole  clumps  in  October  or  November,  or  in 
February  or  March — the  latter  preferably.  Also  by  seed  sown 
just  below  the  surface  in  a  shady  bed,  outdoors,  April  to  June, 
transplanting  in  spring. 


Erodium — Heron's  Bill. 

Nat.  Oed,  Geraniacew. 

Derivation. — Gr.  erodios,  a  heron ;  the  seed  cases  (carpels) 
resemble  the  head  and  beak  of  that  bird. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  long  tapering  roots.  Height, 
3  to  12  in.  This  genus  is  allied  to  and  much  resembles  the 
Geraniums,  especially  the  wild  British  species.  The  plants 
are  pretty  in  their  hairy,  much-divided  pinnate  leaves  and 
large  flowers.  All  the  darts,  when  bruised,  emit,  like  the 
Geranium,  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  They  are  of 
the  simplest  culture,  and  grow  well  in  gardens  near  towns. 
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The  flowers  do  not  last  long  either  on  the  plant  or  in  water, 

but  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  them  right  into  autumn. 

Species,  Etc. — The  habit  of  the  plant  is  tufted,  the  leaves 

being  almost  prone,  and  springing  directly  from  a  stemless  root- 


FiG.  78.     Erodidm  manescavi  (Manescanl's  Heron's  Bill). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

Stock.  Flowers  are  borne  from  MayorJune  to  autumn.  Of  several 
species  we  illustrate  the  best  are  E.  Manescavi  (Fig.  78),  a  very 
gay,  pretty  plant  from  the  Pyrenees ;  E.  macradenium,  large 
glanded,  hairy  leaves,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  height  6  in., 
flowers  pale  violet ;  IS.  2>etroeum  (rock  loving),  from  S.  France 
and  Spain,  height  3  to  6  in.,  flowers  purple. 

CuLTUBB. — Much  like  that  of  Geranium.     Ordinary  stony 
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or  sandy  soil,  made  as  firm  and  as  deep  as  possible  (3  ft.  is  not 
too  much)  for  the  long  roots.  They  like  chalk.  Sunny, 
ordinary  borders  or  rockeries,  preferably  dry  spots,  walls  and 
old  ruins,  if  they  are  given  sufficient  soil,  will  suit  them.  Hot 
and  dry,  between  large  stones  or  rocks,  for  E.  jpetrceum.  Plant 
in  March  or  April. 

Propagation. — Old  plants  will  not  bear  disturbing  well  on 
account  of  the  long  roots,  which  cannot  be  moved  without 
injury  (which  is  the  case  with  all  long  tapering  rooted  plants), 
but  they  last  for  many  seasons.  To  renew  the  stock,  plants 
are  best  raised  from  seed  sown  in  March,  ^  in.  deep,  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  in  a  temperature  of  55  deg.,  or  in  a  sunny  spot 
outdoors  under  a  bell  glass,  shaded  at  first,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  to  their  quarters  in  June  or  July.  The  plants  may 
seed  themselves  if  the  ground  near  be  not  disturbed.  These 
seedlings  can  be  safely  removed  in  May  or  June,  or  allowed  to 
grow  where  they  are. 


Eryngium.— Sea  Holly  oe  Eryngo. 
Nat.  Oed. —  Umbelliferce. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Eringiort,  a  prickly  plant,  a  word  con- 
nected with  the  Gr.  eruma,  a  fence  for  protection,  for  which 
purpose  the  taller  species  would  be  suited.  The  leaves  are 
holly-like.  The  roots  of  the  common,  wild,  very  prickly,  silvery- 
leaved  Sea  Holly  (E.  maritimum),  growing  about  1  ft.  high  on 
British  and  other  sea  coasts,  were  once  candied,  like  several 
other  plants  of  the  same  order,  and  used  as  sweetmeats,  which 
are  referred  to  in  Shakespeare  as  "  Eryngoes." 

Habit  and  Uses.— Midsummer  to  early  autumn  flowering, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  with  long,  woody,  tap- 
shaped  roots.  The  plants  are  often  mistaken  for  thistles, 
which  the  involucres  (bracts)  round  the  blunt,  cone-shaped 
flower  heads  make  them  resemble.  These  plants,  though 
prickly  in  the  upper  parts  and  thistle-like,  are  nevertheless 
very  ornamental.  Their  metallic  hues  are  not  found  in  any 
other  hardy  plant.  The  prickly  involucres,  flower-heads,  and 
bracts  of  all  the  species  last  a  ■■;:rj  long  time,  because  of  their 
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strong  fibrous  framework,  and  form  good  subjects  for  skeleton- 
izing by  maceration,  and  subsequent  bleaching  in  the  sun. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  ;  tliey  thrive  well  in 
suburban  gardens  ;  the  plants  are  of  a  somewhat  busliy  liabit. 


Fig.  79.     Esyxoidm  ajiethystinum  or  Olivkriaxum 
[Oliver's  Sea  Holly). 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 

The  radical  (ground)  leaves  (see  illustration)  are  quite  different 
to  the  bracts,  being  smooth,  heart-shaped,  and  wavy,  and  of  a 
glossy  green  coloui 
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Species,  Etc. — E.  amethystinum,  a  native  of  Europe  (Fig.  79)j 
is  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  for  a  garden  border.  The 
flowers,  bracts,  and  upper  parts  of  the  stems  gradually  become 
of  a  lovely  amethyst  blue,  from  a  grey  or  silvery  tint  at 
first.  E.  alphmm  (Alpine),  native  of  Europe,  resembles  the 
above,  but  is  larger  and  bolder  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
colour  a  fine  metallic  blue,  deepening  into  a  darker  shade. 
This  also  is  a  fine  border  plant.  E.  gigamteum  (gigantic), 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  is  known  as  the  "  Ivory  Thistle," 
from  the  glistening  white  colour  of  the  stems  and  bracts,  and 
its  very  rigid  stems.  This  is  a  fine  form,  but  not,  however,  a 
true  perennial.  The  flowers,  with  the  involucres,  will  last  for 
years  in  a  cut  state,  like  the  wild  British,  etc.,  teasels 
(Dipsaeus  sylvestris  and  pilosus),  and  are  largely  grown  for  this 
purpose.  E.  maritimum  (maritime),  the  wild  European  and 
British  Sea  Holly,  with  its  prickly,  prettily-veined  silvery 
leaves,  is  by  no  means  a  plant  to  be  despised  in  a  garden,  and 
is  easily  grown. 

CuLTUEB. — Ordinary,  but  preferably,  light  and  sandy  soil,  as 
deep  as  possible,  for  the  long  roots,  which  go  down  1^  to  2  ft. 
into  the  ground,  and  well-drained,  raised,  sunny,  somewhat 
dry  borders  or  rockeries.  E.  alpinum  and  E.  amethystinum 
will  also  thrive  in  a  rather  shady  place  and  a  stiff  clayey 
soil.  Plant  preferably  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March 
or  April,  giving  the  plants  at  least  If  ft.  of  space  round  them. 
Wire  worms  and  grubs  are  very  fond  of  the  roots,  and  should 
be  looked  for  if  the  plant  becomes  sickly. 

Peopagation. — The  plants  increase  freely  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  young  plants  which  spring  up  in  summer  from  and 
round  the  main  root-stock,  and  flower  the  next  season.  These 
in  turn  reproduce  themselves  in  the  same  way.  They  may 
be  cut  off  as  deep  as  possible  (1  to  IJ  ft.  down),  and  re- 
planted deeply,  or  left  to  grow  in  situ,  but  portions  of  the 
root — root-cuttings — may  be  buried  to  make  fresh  plants,  just 
below  the  surface,  at  first  under  a  cold  frame,  or  in  the  open 
under  a  handglass  in  a  sunny  part,  in  September,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  divided  plants  always  strike.  The  safest  method 
of  increase  is  by  seeds,  which  are  abundantly  produced,  sown 
in  April  or  May,  jV  in-  deep,  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  in  the  open  sunny  border  under  a  shaded  handlight. 
The  seeds  germinate  the  same  spring,  and  the  seedlings  should 
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flower  the  next  season.  Transplant  when  strong  enough. 
Eryngiums,  especially  E.  giganteum,  will  often  seed  them- 
selves if  the  ground  he  undisturbed.  This  latter  plant  is 
best  raised  annually  from  seed. 


Erythronium. — Dog's-tooth  Violet. 
Nat.  Oed. — Lilliacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  eryfhros,  red ;  many  are  red  flowered. 
Roots  tuberous,  resembling  dogs'  teeth. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  spring  flowering,  hardy, 
tuberous-rooted,  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  3  to  6  ins.  or 
more.  Small  plants,  with  a  delightful  combination  of  graceful 
flowers  of  an  uncommon  shape,  and  prettily-marbled  leaves. 
So  attractive  are  they  that  they  excite  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  by  the  uninitiated  are  invariably  taken  (like  many  other 
uncommon  hardy  flowers)  for  tropical  greenhouse  plants. 

Species,  Etc. —  Of  the  two  sections — the  European  and  the 
North  American — requiring  somewhat  different  treatment,  we 
notice  only  a  few  of  each.  All  flower  in  March.  The  Euro- 
pean section  are  all  varieties  of  the  red-flowered  Dog's-tooth 
Violet  {E.  dem-eanis)  (Fig.  80),  and  this  parent  form  is  the 
easiest  grown  of  all  the  Erythroniums,  Some  of  its  varieties 
are  purple,  rose,  and  white  flowered ;  others  will  be  found  in 
florists'  catalogues.  The  North  American  species  (^.  Smithii) 
is  shown  at  Fig.  81,  but  one  known  as  E.  grandiflorum  (large 
flowered)  is  much  the  finest,  growing  18  in.  high,  and  bearing 
heads  with  several  creamy  flowers  on  each,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  easy  to  grow  as  some  of  the  others.  The  colours  of 
the  American  named  species  are  :  golden  yellow,  deep  orange, 
pale  orange,  lilac,  sulphur-yellow,  purplish-rose,  etc. 

Culture. — For  the  E.  dens-eanis  section  a  compost  of  equal 
p^rts  of  loam  or  good  ordinary  garden  soil,  leaf-mould  and 
peat  is  essential,  as  the  tubers  must  be  kept  quite  moist  all 
the  year  round,  and  this  the  peat  ensures.  In  the  North 
American  section,  peat  and  a  little  loam  should  be  used. 
Being  small  they  should  be  placed  with  other  small  plants,  so 
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that  their  beauties  may  not  be  lost — a  remark  which  applies 
to  all  small  plants.  Soch  a  position  is  best  found  in  a  rockery. 
The  plants  do  well  in  a  sloping  border,  but  here  they  may 
be  lost  to  view  unless  planted  on  the  ledge,  where,  however, 


Fig.  80.    Erytheoniom  dens  canis  [Dog's  Tooth  VidfA). 
(Ht.  6  ins.) 

they  do  excellently.  Pockets  with  the  proper  soil  should  be 
made  for  them  wherever  they  are  placed.  Full  sun  for  the 
H.  dens-eanis,  and  half  or  even  full  shade  for  the  North 
American  section,  behind  a  wall,  hedge,  or  trees,  etc.,  facing 
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north,  both  as  sheltered  as  possible.  Plant  both  sections 
from  August  to  September,  in  clumps  of  5  or  6,  or  more,  about 
3  in.  deep  and  2  in.  apart. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  them  in  any  way  for  several 
years,  when,  if  too  thick,  divide  the  offsets  in  August  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  dead.     Seed  propagation  is  difficult. 


Ferns. 

Nat.  Ord. — Filices. 

Derivation.— Lat.  Felix,  a  fern,  Anglo-Saxon.     Fearn. 

Habit  and  Uses,  Etc. — The  Ferns  mentioned  in  this  work 
are  fibrous-rooted.  A  few,  e.g.,  Struthiopteris  and  Onoclea, 
besides  having  crowns,  throw  out  underground,  and  Poli/- 
poduim  above-ground  stems  (rhizomes),  on  which  new  plants 
are  developed.  The  others  form  only  crowns.  None  of  the 
order  flower,  although  Osmunda  and  Blechnum  and  others, 
not  hardy,  are  called  flowering  ferns,  because  they  throw  up 
special  fronds  which  bear  the  minute  seeds  (spores)  in  masses 
(sori).  In  the  others  the  spores  are  produced  at  the  back  or 
on  the  edge  of  the  fronds.  The  crowns  become  active  in 
April,  and  by  June  the  fronds  are  at  their  best.  In  this 
country  some  {e.g.,  Blechnum)  may  remain  green  throughout 
the  winter,  but  for  the  most  part,  when  frost  reaches  them,  it 
completely  destroys  their  already  fading  beauty.  Ferns 
have  a  special  place  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us,  for  their  forms 
are  so  delicate ;  indeed,  if  a  plant  is  said  to  be  fern-like  it  is 
at  once  known  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  For  vase  decorations 
their  long-lasting  and  stiff  foliage  has  no  equal. 

General  Eemarks. — The  culture  of  many  is  difficult,  but 
there  are  some,  besides  the  common  every-day  sorts,  that  can 
be  easily  grown.  A  few  of  the  hardiest  and  best  known,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  many  hardy  sorts,  will  be  found 
enumerated  below.  Hardy  species  may  be  divided  for  garden 
purposes  into  two  classes,  viz.,  large  species,  that  will  grow  on 
borders,  etc.,  easy  to  cultivate  ;  and  small,  that  must 
have    a   rockery,    or    similar  treatment,    and    not    so    easy 
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to  cultivate,  and  these  divisions  we  will  adopt  here. 
All  require  full  shade  to  prosper—  a  position  where  the 
soil  is  constantly  moist,  and  the  fronds  will  not  get 
scorched  by  the  sun,  though,  if  it  be  damp,  the  tall  sorts  will 
do  in  half  shade.  Their  position  should  also  be  as  sheltered 
as  possible.  All  mentioned  below  are  strictly  hardy,  and  can 
be  grown  even  in  suburban  gardens  near  London.  Most  of 
these  forms  are  classed  as  wild  in  Great  Britain  (the  exceptions 
are  noticed),  tliough  some  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct, 
having  become  of  commercial  value,  or  have  been  ruthlessly 
pulled  up  by  tourists.  Our  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  but 
includes  the  most  easily  grown  and  the  hardiest.  For  the 
rest  refer  to  larger  works*  and  catalogues,  but  most  of  those 
not  here  mentioned  certainly  require  special  treatment,  pro- 
tection in  winter,  and  very  favourable  positions,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  easily  grown.  The  small  forms  on  list  B,  or  the 
tall  ones  on  list  A.  if  big  pots  are  used,  may  be  well  grown  in 
the  soil  given,  shaded  under  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  cool  green- 
house. Water  well  in  summer,  moderately  at  other  times. 
Either  in  rockeries  or  in  the  open  do  not  remove  dead  fronds 
until  the  spring,  as  they  are  Nature's  protection  for  the 
crowns.     The  illustrations  are  few,  from  want  of  space. 

A.  Border,  or  Rockery  Ferns. — The  position  should  be 
as  sheltered  as  possible,  and  in  full  shade,  and  by  preference 
low-lying,  to  ensure  a  constant  moisture  for  the  roots,  which 
is  so  essential,  If  the  crowns  be  large  they  can  be  placed  in 
drier  parts,  as  they  will  be  buried  5  to  6,  or  more,  inches 
deep,  and  so  will  get  moisture.  Good  ordinary  garden  soil,  or 
a  special  compost  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
or  better,  peat,  with,  say,  about  a  fourth-part  sweet  sand  for 
drainage,  will  grow  ferns  well.  Crushed  bricks,  stones,  or 
gravel,  etc.,  will  do  as  a  substitute  for  the  large  sorts,  but  sand 
is  best  for  the  small  ones.  Drainage  is  not  so  important  for  the 
large  species,  but  is  essential  for  the  small  ones.  An  inch  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  round,  but  not  hiding,  the  crowns,  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  prevent  evaporation,  though  this  may  not 
be  applicable  where  large  quantities  are  grown.  If  in  a  special 
bed  or  a  rockery,  cover  the  whole  of  it  with  fibre   if  possible, 

*  "  The  Fern  Garden."      By  the  late  Shirley  Hibberd.     London  : 
W.  H.  and  L.  CoUingridge, 
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leaving  the  crowns  projecting.  If  the  position  be  not  a 
thoroughly  moist  one,  all  should  be  well  watered  in  summer 
time.  Trailing  shade-loving  plants,  as  Sweet  Woodruff,  etc., 
can  with  advantage  be  planted   between   large   ferns,   out  of 


Fig.  81. 


OsMUNDA  REGALis  {the  Royal  Fe,m). 
(Ht.  2  to  6  ft.) 


which  they  can   grow,  and   the   soil   is   thereby  kept  nicely 
damp. 

TalIi  Ferns — 1  to  3  ft. — Osmwnda,  a  name  of  the  Scandi- 
navian god,  Thar ;  regalis  (royal).  The  Royal  Flowering  Fern. 
This  throws  up  special  fruiting  fronds  (see  Fig.  81).     It  grows 
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in  its  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  moist,  boggy 
places,  reaching  8  to  10  ft.  when  luxuriant.  Though  treated 
ever  so  well  in  the  borders  of  some  gardens,  it  often  is  not 
more  than  2  or  3  ft.  high,  especially  in  suburban  positions,  but 
though  these  may  be  starvelings,  they  are  still  very  pretty. 


Fio.  82.     Lastrea  or  Nephrodidm  filix-mas  {Male  Ftm). 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 

and  well  worth  growing.  Add  a  liberal  supply  of  peat  to 
their  soil,  in  special  deep  pockets.  A  top  annual  mulching 
with  fresh  soil,  in  April,  is  very  beneficial.  They  do  well  near 
water.  It  has  five  varieties  :  0.  regalis  cinamomea  (cinnamon- 
coloured  frOnds);    0.  regalis  Claytouia  (Clayton's),  and  espw 
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cially  0.  regalis  gracilis  (graceful),  being  very  beautiful,  sur 
passing  0,  regalis.  All  will  grow  in  suburban  gardens. 
Aspidium  (Lat.,  a  little  shield;  referring  to  the  shield  form 
of  the  spare  cases),  or  polysiichum  (in  many  rows,  referring  to 
the  sori),  A.  aculeatum  (sharp  pointed  fronds  and  pinnse),  the 


Fig.  83. 


ScoLOPENDRUM  vULGAKE  (Hart's- tongue.  Fern), 
(Ht.  18  ins.) 


Prickly  or  Hard  Shield  Fern,  very  hairy,  is  a  well  known 
species.  A  common  variety  is  A.  angulare  (angular  fronds), 
the  Soft  Shield  Fern,  a  native  of-  Britain.  Nephrodium  (Gr. 
nephros,  a  kidney,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  spare  covers), 
often    called   Lastrea    or  Aspidium.     N.    thehjpteris    (fruitful 
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feather),  the  Marsh  Fern,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  requires  a 
wet  place.  N.  oreopteris  or  montana  (Lat.,  Oreas,  a  mountain 
nymph,  and  Gr.,  pteron,  a  feather),  the  Sweet  Mountain  Fern, 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain.  The  fronds  are  scented, 
especially  if  lightly  rubbed.  iV.  filix-inas  (Lat.,  Alix,  a  fern, 
and  mas,  male),  the  Male  Fern  (Fig.  82),  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  easiest  grown  of  all  hardy  ferns.  It  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  will  grow — even  in  towns — 3  ft.,  or 
more,  high  in  old  clumps.  The  roots  furnish  a  valuable 
anthelmintic.  JV.  cristafwm  (crested),  the  Crested  Shield  Fern, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  Britain,  Africa,  North  and  South  Asia, 
and  North  America.  IT.  spinulosum,  the  Broad  Shield  Fern 
(Lat.,  spina,  a  thorn),  is  better  known  as  Lastrea  dilatata ; 
the  pinnae  are  dilated  at  the  base.  Its  native  countries  are 
the  same  as  the  preceding  species.  A  dark  green  hairy 
species,  which  should  reach  2  to  3  ft.  in  old  crowns.  N. 
rigidum,  the  Kigid  Shield  Fern — Europe,  Britain,  Asia  Minor, 
and  North  America.  Asplenium  (Lat.,  a,  not,  and  splen,  the 
spleen,  referring  to  their  once  reputed  medicinal  properties) ; 
also  called  Atliyr'mm,,  A.  filix-foemina,  the  well-known  Lady 
Fern ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  easiest  grown  ;  found  in 
every  country.  It  should  reach  2  ft.  or  more  in  height,  and 
likes  plenty  of  moisture.  Varieties  numerous.  Scolopendrium 
(the  numerous  parallel  lines  of  fruit  resemble  the  feet  of  the 
Centipede  or  Scolopendra).  S.  vvlgare,  the  Common  Hart's- 
tongue,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  83). 
It  has  many  pretty  varieties.  Pteris  (Gr.,  pteroi,  a  feather). 
P.  aqidlina  (Lat.,  aquila,  an  eagle),  the  common  Bracken  found 
all  over  the  world,  the  commonest  of  all  ferns,  but  for  all  that 
very  pretty,  and  most  useful  in  gardens  away  from  the  country, 
being  easily  established,  also  very  useful  for  cutting.  In 
nature  it  reaches  8  to  10  ft.  (as  in  Epping  Forest),  but  culti- 
vated, perhaps  only  half  this.  Siruthiopteris  (Lat.,  struthio- 
camelanus,  the  ostrich),  also  called  Onoclea.  S.  Germanica 
(German),  the  Ostrich  Fern,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  84).  The  young 
as  yet  uncurled  fronds  of  this  species  are  something  like 
ostrich  feathers;  a  native  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  not 
British.  Very  easily  grown  in  any  ordinary  borders,  and  a 
splendid  fern.  It  is  something  like  the  common  male  fern, 
but  much   more   regular    and   handsome.     It  throws   up,  in 
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August,  special  flowering  fronds,  and  increases  rapidly  by  under- 
ground runners  (rhizomes),  at  the  end  of  which  young  plants 
appear,  often  2  or  3  ft.  away  from  the  parent.  These  may, 
if  desired,  be  separated,  to  form  new  plants  in  April,  when  the 


Fig.  84.     Stbuthiopteris  Germanica  {the  Ostrich  Fern). 
(Ht.  IJ  to  2  ft.) 

crowns  first  show.  Eequires  to  be  grown  in  a  shady  position. 
Blechnwm  (Blechnou  is  the  Gr.  name  for  a  fern).  B.  spicant 
(Lat.,  spica,  a  point ;  the  fronds  are  stifi'),  the  Hard  Fern  (hard 
to  the  touch,  and  the  fronds  often  last  through  the  winter). 
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is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain,  and  non-tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that  produce  special  fruiting 
fronds.  Onoclea  (Gr.,  anos,  a  vessel,  and  Meio,  I  close,  referring 
to  the  rolled  up  fructification).  0.  tennbilis  (Fig. 85),  sensitive, 


Fig.  85.    Onoclea  sensieilis  {the  Sensitive  Fern) 
(Ht.  1  toljft.) 


is  a  native  of  North  America  and  North  Asia;  not  British. 
'The  root  stock  creeps  extensively  underground,  producing 
fresh  crowns.  It  requires  a  very  sheltered  position,  and  is 
then  quite  hardy  and  easy  to  grow. 
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DwAEP  Febns,  6  TO  12  IN. — YohYVomvu  (Gr.,  polus,  many, 
and  pous,  a  foot ;  the  roots  are  small  surface-spreading  rhi- 
zomes). P.  vulgare  (common),  tha  Common  Polypody,  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Europe,  Britain,  and  North  America.  In 
nature  it  often  grows  high  up  on  the  limbs  or  trunks  of  moss- 
covered  trees.  Its  variety,  P.  Cambrica,  Welsh,  is  very  pretty, 
with  cut  and  wavy  pinnse  (divisions  of  the  frond),  but  is 
difficult  to  grow.  P.  phegopteris  (Gr.,  pheggo,  I  make  light, 
and  pteron,  a  feather),  the  Beech  Polypody,  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  Britain.  The  fronds  are  triangular, 
like  the  next,  but  not  shining.  P.  dryopteris  (Gr.,  drus,  the 
oak),  the  Oak  Fern,  distinguished  at  once  from  the  Beech 
Fern  by  its  thin,  black,  shining  stems.  Native  country  same 
as  the  preceding.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  placed 
here  amongst  rockery  ferns,  but  both  will  spread  much  in  a 
favourable  position.  The  author  has  seen  an  acre  of  the  Oak 
Fern  in  a  wood  in  Scotland,  and  many  feet  square  in  extent, 
of  both,  even  in  a  London  suburban  garden.  To  start  them, 
mix  small  lumps  of  sandstone  with  the  soil.  They  prefer 
rather  dry  places.  Aspidium  or  Polystichum  lonchitis  (spear- 
like), the  Holly  Fern,  prickly,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe,  Britain,  and  North  America  (Fig.  86).  Not  easy 
to  grow.  Asplenium  fontanum  (fountain  or  spring-loving),  the 
Rook  Spleenwort,  once  used  for  the  spleen,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  Britain,  and  Western  Asia,  is  a 
most  beautiful  little  species.  A.  lanceolatum  (the  Lance- 
leaved  Spleenwort),  is  found  in  almost  all  countries,  including 
Britain,  often  wrongly  called  "  Maiden-hair."  It  has  thin, 
black,  shiny  stems.  A  variety,  A.  vlride  (the  Green  Spleen- 
wort), has  green  stems.  Their  habit  is  almost  creeping.  A. 
marinum  (sea-loving),  the  Sea  Spleenwort,  is  a  native  of 
Western  Europe  and  Britain,  and  difficult  to  establish.  A. 
adiantum-nigrum  (Lat.,  niger,  black),  the  Black  Spleenwort, 
is  found  in  every  country,  including  Britain.  The  stems  are 
long  and  black.  It  likes  the  foot  of  old  damp  stone  walls  on 
the  shady  side.  A.  rutOrmuraria  (Lat.  ruta,  rue,  and  murus,  a 
wall),  the  Wall  Rue.  Found  in  almost  every  country,  includ- 
ing Britain ;  only  2  in.  or  so  in  height.  Likes  an  isolated 
position  on  old  walls.  Difficult  to  establish,  if  indeed  worth 
growing,  but  it  often  appears  of  itself  in  gardens.  The 
author  has  a  dried  specimen,  which  he  found  growing  between 
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the  stones  at  the  top  of  the  cathedral  of  Rotterdam.  Gete- 
rach  (an  Arabian  or  Persian  word)  officiriarum  (once  used  in 
medicine),  the  Scaly  Fern,  has  the  backs  of  its  fronds  hidden 
by  scales  contrasting  strangely  with  the  surface.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Britain,  and 
Western  Asia.     Likes   old  moss-covered   walls.     Not  easy  to 


Fig. 


POLYSTICHUM  OE,  ASPIDIUM  LONCHITIS  (the  Hollv  Fern). 

(Ht.  1  to  IJ  ft.) 


establish.  Adiantwm  (Gr.,  adiantos,  dry;  the  fronds  repel 
water).  A.  capillvs-veneris  is  of  world-wide  distribution.  Will 
only  grow  outdoors  in  very  sheltered  and  warm  spots.  In 
Britain  it  may  be  found  chiefly  in  Devonshire.  Cystopteris 
(Gr.,  kystis,  a  bladder,  referring  to  the  coverings  of  the  sori,  and 
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pterm,  a  feather).  G.  fragilis  (fragile),  the  Brittle  Bladder 
Fern  (Fig.  87),  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  ;  a  very  beautifiil  species. 
The  author  has  seen  half-a-mile  of  it  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
stone  wall  in   Wales.     Mix  small  pieces  of  limestone  or  old 


Fig    87.     CYSiOPTtWb  fka&ilis,  {the  Buttle  Bladder  Fan). 
(Ht.  12  ins.) 

mortar  with  its  soil.  C.  montana  (mountain-loving),  the  Moun- 
tain Bladder  Fern,  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  in  Scotland ;  it  is  even  prettier 
than   the  preceding,  but   not   grown  so  easily.      Woodsia  (in 
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honour  of  Joseph  Wood),  W.  ilvensis  {Ilva  is  the  old  Lat.  name 
for  the  island  of  Elba),  the  Alpine  Woodsia,  is  a  native  of  the 
high  mountains  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  delicious 
little  species.  W.  hyperborea,  extreme  northern,  hails  from 
Arctic  Europe,  not  British;  surpasses  the   former  (Fig.  88) 


Fig. 


88      Woodsia  hypekeorea  (the  Arctic  Woodsia  Fern). 
(Ht,  4  ins.) 


Allosorus  (Gr.,  alios,  different,  and  sorus,  the  seed).  A.  crispus 
(crisp),  the  Parsley  Fern  or  Eock  Brake  ;  it  resembles  parsley. 
In  nature  it  grows  on  mountains  between  large  boulders,  but 
not  in  complete  shade.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
Mediterranean  to  Arctic  regions  ;  common  near  Snowdon. 
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Fbenbeies  and  Eockeries. — In  making  these  it  should  be 
remembered  that  though  the  crowns  of  ferns  often  may  be 
small,  they  require  as  deep  a  soil  as  possible,  18  in.  to  2  ft., 
or  there  will  not  be  sufficient  bulk  of  earth  to  provide  a  con- 
stant moisture.  It  need  not  be  composed  entirely  of  special 
soil,  but  the  compost  should  be  on  the  surface  or  in  special 
pockets.  If  the  fernery  be  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  or  on 
a  bed  raised  sharply  several  feet  at  the  back,  say  against  a  wall 
facing  north,  moisture  will  be  the  better  ensured.  If  against 
a  wall,  2  ft.  or  so  of  the  summit  of  the  rookery  may  be  left 
flat  for  other  full  shade  plants,  as  this  portion  will  be  too 
dry  for  ferns.  An  underground  fernery,  made  by  digging  a 
large  cave-like  hole,  with  steps  down  to  it,  and  covered  with 
glass  lights,  commends  itself  as  a  good  means  of  fern  cultiva- 
tion, since  moisture,  and  temperature  as  well,  are  more  evenly 
maintained  below  than  above  ground,  and  the  light  will  be 
subdued. 

Planting  op  Ferns  genkrally. —  Plant  in  October  or 
November,  or  in  March  or  April,  when  the  roots  and  crowns 
become  active.  Ferns  are  often  brought  home  on  returning 
from  the  country  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  thus  do  not 
always  succeed.  The  small  species  are  often  more  easily 
established  by  seedlings  than  crowns. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  failing,  or  to  increase 
them.  The  Male  Fern  will  form  in  time  enormous  clumps  1  ft. 
across.  Remove  offsets  in  April  from  established  plants  only. 
The  spores  may  be  sown  at  any  time  in  pots  or  pans  (which 
retain  moisture  better  than  boxes)  with  holes  in  the  bottoms, 
on  the  surface  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  in  a  shady  part 
of  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  with  an  extra  covering, 
by  a  sheet  of  glass,  about  an  inch  above  the  soil  till  well  up, 
when  thin  and  harden  off  gradually.  Sowing  should  be  done 
just  before  the  capsules  at  the  back  of  the  fronds  burst.  The 
seeds  (spores),  being  so  minute  and  delicate,  are  best  either 
blown  or  shaken  out,  or  removed  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 
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Ferula. — Giant  Fennel. 

Nat.  Ord, — UmbelUferae, 

Derivation. — Ferula  is  the  old  Lat.  name,  perhaps  from 
ferio,  I  strike,  alluding  to  the  flowering  stems  being  used  as 
rods.  The  plants  do  not  belong  to  the  Fennel  genus 
{Fosniculum),  but  the  foliage  resembles  that  of  these  plants. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Very  tall,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
with  thick,  long,  woody  roots,  flowering  in  midsummer.  Height 
of  flowering  stem  8  to  12  ft.  ;  of  the  leaves,  3  to  4  ft.  The 
foliage  of  these  noble  plants  is  feathery,  but  bold  withal,  while 
the  tall  flower  stems  are  striking  objects.  The  plants  first 
show  above  ground,  even  in  December  if  mild,  but  though 
some  of  this  first  growth  if  unprotected  may  be  destroyed  by 
frost,  more  will  follow  in  early  spring,  when  it  is  very  welcome, 
and  by  summer  it  will  be  fully  grown.  It  will  continue  fresh 
up  to  flowering  time,  but  fades  before  autumn.  Fading  can 
be  partly  avoided  by  removing  the  flower  stems  if  desired. 
The  plant  must  be  established  two  or  three  seasons  before  they 
will  bloom.  The  great  stems,  bearing  large  heads  (umbels)  of 
sulphur-yellow  flowers,  are  bold  and  effective  ;  but  the  chief 
use  of  the  genus  is  their  long-continued  pretty  green  foliage, 
which  may  be  used  to  place  with  flowers  in  vases.  No  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  growing  them,  for,  though  natives  of  warm 
climates,  they  have  good  staying  powers,  and  require  but  to  be 
left  alone  year  after  year. 

Species,  Etc. — Not  many  species  are  cultivated  ;  the  two 
mentioned  below  are  the  best.  One,  F.  gigantea  (gigantic), 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fern-like  leaves  are 
glistening,  and  turn  orange  when  mature.  Another,  F. 
communis  (common  or  ordinary),  from  the  Mediterranean,  has 
coarse  foliage,  but  is  a  better  and  more  graceful  plant,  with 
beautiful  arching  leaves  2  ft.  long.  Its  flower  stems  reach 
8  to  12  ft.,  and  the  foliage  about  4  ft. 

Culture. — The  soil  may  be  ordinary,  but  good,  and  as  deep 
as  possible  for  the  long  roots.  If  it  be  inferior,  it  is  better  to 
make  a  large  pocket  for  a  plant,  say  3  or  4  ft.  broad,  and  the 
same  deep,  remembering  that  it  should  not  require  removal 
for  a  long  time.  The  position  should  be  a  sunny  one,  as 
sheltered  as  can  be.  May  also  be  grown  in  open  borders, ' 
or  sunny  edges  of  shrubberies,  also  as  isolated  specimens  on 
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lawns,  or  in  prominent  positions  in  large  rockeries,  or  on 
banks.  Place  the  plants  so  that  they  can  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling  house.  In  the  early  spring  the 
tender,  developing  foliage  has  a  charming  effect.  Tlie  plants 
luxuriate  near  water,  but  attain  goodly  proportions,  too,  in 
places  where  this  is  not  available.  Plant  in  March,  or  pre- 
ferably in  October.  It  is  a  good  way  to  begin  with  a  young 
plant  raised  in  a  pot.  Though  the  plants  will,  when  esta- 
blished, cover  5  to  6  ft.  of  space,  tliey  will  not  do  this  for  two 
seasons  at  least.  Protection  by  a  hand-light,  or  litter,  etc., 
when  first  showing  in  March,  if  the  weather  be  frosty,  or  there 
be  cold  winds,  is  of  great  benefit. 

Propagation. — Never  disturb  them  unless  deteriorating. 
Increase  by  division  of  the  roots  in  October  or  November. 
Sow  seeds  in  September,  October  or  November,  or  in  spring, 
just  below  the  surface,  in  leaf-mould  and  loam,  in  a  shady  spot, 
or  nursery  bed  outdoors ;  transplant  the  seedlings  the  next 
summer  into  their  permanent  positions. 


Fritillaria. — FRrTFLLARY. 

Nat.  Obd. — Liliarece, 

DERiVATroN.  — Lat.  Fritillus,  a  chess  board  ;  many  of  the 
species  have  chequered  petals. 

Habit  and  Uses.— Hardy,  late  spring  to  summer  flowering 
bulbs.  Height  1  to  3  ft.  The  bulbs  are  very  soft  and  have  a 
peculiar,  onion-like  odour.  It  is  always  a  wonder  to  the  author 
why,  at  all  events,  the  commoner  sorts  of  these  plants  are  not 
seen  more  in  our  gardens,  for  there  is  no  trick  in  growing 
them.  What  can  be  more  quaint  than  the  pendant  and  long- 
lasting  chequered  and  tulip-like  flowers  of  the  Meleagris 
section  ;  or  what  bolder  than  the  grand  circlets  of  bells  in  the 
tall  Grown  Imperials,  dwarfing  by  their  stateliness  the 
surrounding  only  just  starting  hardy  plants?  Yet,  marvellous 
to  tell,  some  dislike  them  !  Examine  a  fully  open  flower  of 
one  of  the  last  mentioned,  it  will  show  you  a  splendid  instance 
of  nectaries  which  bees  delight  to  visit,     (Fig.  89). 
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Sphcies,  Etc. — (Section  A)  Flowers  Tulip  or  Bell-like, 
solitary  (rarely  two),  mostly  chequered,  on  stems  1  to  1|  ft. 
bigh,  from  end  of  March  to  April  and  onwards.  These  are 
best  represented  by  the  common  or  guinea-fowl-like  Fritillary 
[F.  meleagris),  a  native  of  Europe  (including  Britain),  also 
jailed  SnaJce's  head  from  the  shape  of  the  buds,  shown  in  one  of 
the  two  illustrations  of  this  section,  which  includes  also  a 
white  unchequered  variety,  F.  meleagris  alba.  Seedlings  of 
^jhese  show  many  shades  of  purplish  bronze.  Besides 
■,hese  there  are  many  other  species  collected  from  different 
oarts  of  the  world,  more  or  less  of  the  same  habit  and  shape  of 
dower,  many  being  most  curiously  marked,  but  they  are 
ielicate,  and  not  so  easily  grown  as  the  Meleagris  sorts,  which 
Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  have  become  established 
IS  wild  plants  in  this  country  (chiefly  in  Oxfordshire). 
Amongst  the  other  more  tender  species  we  may  mention  espe- 
iially  F.  latifolia  (broad  leaved)  from  the  Caucasus,  height  1 
to  \\  ft.,  flowering  April  to  May,  with  large,  variously  coloured 
iud  marked  flowers.  Also  the  Golden  Fritillary  {F.  aurea), 
aative  of  Cilicia,  a  very  lovely  yellow,  with  minute,  black, 
tesselated  spots,  height  6  ins.  to  1  ft. 

CoLTURE. — All  the  preceding  require  only  ordinary  garden 
loam,  which  should  be  as  deep  as  possible  to  hold  moisture. 
If  the  position  be  too  dry  give  them  half  peat.  It  should  also 
be  well  manured,  or  contain  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  grit,  or 
sand  to  make  the  bulbs  grow  their  best,  and  also  be  well 
drained.  The  tender,  foreign  species  require  as  sheltered  and 
sunny  a  spot  as  possible,  whilst  the  Meleagris  prefer  a  some- 
what shady  aspect.  All  these  are  seen  to  better  advantage  in 
nooks  of  the  rockery  rather  than  in  the  borders,  where  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  in  beauty  by  contrast  with  larger  sur- 
roundings. Plant  in  September  or  October,  4  to  6  ins.  deep, 
and  6  to  8  ins.  apart. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  for  four  or  five  years,  when, 
if  then  necessary  by  having  become  too  thick,  or  for  propagation, 
lift  and  replant  with  the  offsets  divided,  in  the  planting 
months. 

Spboiks,  Etc.  (Section  B). — Flowers  Tulip  or  Bell-like, 
but  in  a  pendant  circlet  at  the  summit  of  very  leafy  stems 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  and  not  chequered.  Flowering  period  April. 
The    kinds    in    this    section    include    the    old    deep    yello-w 
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Crown  Imperial  {F.  imperialis  lutea)  from  Persia,  to  which, 
of  late  years,  many  new  varieties  have  been  added,  and  which 
are  grown  just  as  easily,  viz.  :  with  plain  shining  leaves, 
Aurom,  lovely,  red  flowered  ;   Slaagsimrd  (the  grower's  name} 


Fig.  89.      Fbitillaria  imperialis  aurba-maboinata  [Gold-edge 

leaved  Crown  Imperial). 

(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


large  red ;  Miniature,  short,  red  flowered ;  Sulphurine,  a  soft 
sulphur  yellow.  In  addition  there  are  others  with  the  margin 
of  the  leaves  golden  yello;w  :  Aurea  Marginata,  a  splendid 
variety,  is  grown  only  for  its  foliage,  with  red  flowers  (Fig.  89). 

N 
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In  making  a  selection,  this  one  should  have  the  first  place, 
but  the  deep  yellow  of  lutea  and  the  pleasing  Sulphurine  are 
very  charming  too. 

Culture  of  F.  Imperidlis,  etc. — Ordinary  garden  loam  is  all 
they  need,  but  deep  (at  least  18  ins.)  to  maintain  moisture,  and 
well  drained  by  being  raised.  It  is  important  also  to  put  the 
bulbs  in  with  some  sand  round  them  to  prevent  their  rotting 
off  by  wet.  The  plants  are  much  improved  by  old  stable 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  Their  requirements  are  best  met  on 
borders  rather  than  on  rockeries.  Here  they  can  be  placed 
between  other  perennials,  as  they  take  up  little  room,  and 
furnish  long-lasting  greenery,  and  bloom  in  April,  before  most 
of  the  other  perennials  are  much  advanced.  The  foliage  lasts 
a  considerable  time  after  the  flowers.  The  stems  should  not 
be  cut  down  till  quite  decayed.  The  before-mentioned 
variegated  leaved  variety  is  especially  handsome.  Take  care 
to  label  or  mark  in  some  way  their  position,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  or  destroy  the  bulbs  in  forking  and  digging,  or  when 
dividing  other  plants  near  them,  for  they  (in  common  with 
almost  all  bulbs)  leave  no  indication  of  their  whereabouts  when 
the  foliage  is  dead.  Place  them  in  full  sun,  or  half  shade  is 
perhaps  better,  as  being  more  moist.  Plant  at  least  6  to  8  ins. 
deep  from  September  to  November. 

Propagation. — Unless  failing,  or  they  seem  too  thick  to 
flower  well,  do  not  disturb  them  for  several  seasons.  The 
bulbs  multiply  fast,  and  year  by  year  from  one  bulb  larger 
and  larger  clumps  are  formed,  the  younger  plants  maturing  in 
two  or  three  seasons  and  flowering.  To  propagate,  offsets  may 
be  divided  at  the  planting  time.  Seeds  also  can  be  «own  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring,  just  below  the  surface,  in  pots  or 
pans  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  leaving  them 
two  years  before  transplanting.  Seedlings  flower  only  when 
two  to  six  years  old. 

Pot  Culture  — Plant,  in  September  or  October,  one  bulb  in 
5,  6,  or  8  inch  pot,  well  drained,  with  equal  parts  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Place  in  a  cold  frame 
or  cold  greenhouse  to  flower.  Water  little  till  starting,  then 
moderately.  Apply  liquid  manure  when  showing  for  bloom. 
After  flowering  gradually  stop  water,  and  withhold  entirely 
whun  foliage  i.''  4ead. 
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Funkia. — Plantain  Lilt. 

Nat.  Ord. — LiliaeecB. 

Derivation. — After  Funck,  a  German  botanist.  The  leaves 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  the  Plantain  genus,  the  nearest 
wild  British  species  being  Plantago  major,  the  Greater 
Plantain.  Flowers  lily-like,  but  perhaps  more  after  the  style 
of  some  of  the  single  fuchsias  (named  after  Fti/nck,  a  German 
botanist). 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy,  mid  to  late  summer  flowering 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  fleshy  tuberous,  bundled  (fascicled) 
roots.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  or  more.  As  a  bold  leafed  border 
subject,  perhaps  scarcely  any  other  hardy  perennial  surpasses 
Siebold's  species  of  this  genus.  Its  large  ribbed,  glaucous, 
pale  yellowish-green  leaves  on  stout,  deeply  channelled  stalks 
a  foot  or  18  inches  long,  and  massive,  compact  habit,  forms  as 
grand  a  plant  as  can  be  desired.  In  a  clump,  say  three  years 
old,  there  will  be  30  to  40  leaves,  which,  though  close  together, 
are  not  crowded,  and  neatly  lap  one  over  the  other  in  all 
directions  from  a  common  centre.  They  remain  green  till 
frost.  If  some  soot  or  lime  be  dusted  thickly  over  the  root- 
stocks  in  March  or  April,  as  soon  as  young  growth  shows 
above  ground,  this  will  keep  off" the  slugs  and  snails,  which  find 
in  siunmer  a  cool  haven  of  refuge  under  the  broad  leaves,  but 
sadly  mar  their  beauty,  and  will  prevent  them  eating  out  holes 
everywhere.  Thus  preserved,  the  leaves  come  in  very  handily 
at  any  time  as  fine  and  very  uncommon  vase  ornaments,  or 
will  hold  out  fresh  and  green  even  for  use  at  Harvest  Thanks- 
givings as  late  as  October.  They  last  long  in  water,  and  when 
dusty  may  be  sponged  or  dipped  in  a  pail  of  water  without 
harm.  Though  generally  regarded  as  a  foliage  plant,  the  soft 
mauve-coloured  blooms,  which,  though  long  stalked  like  the 
leaves,  only  just  rise  above  them,  are  amongst  the  prettiest 
we  have,  and  are  moreover  fragrant.  These  are  also  charac- 
teristics of  the  whole  genus.  The  other  species  are  very  much 
smaller  in  every  way,  but  comprise  handsome  forms.  All 
thrive  well  in  suburban  gardens.  The  smaller  kinds  make 
fine  pot  plants. 

Species,  Etc. — All  come  from  Japan,  and  have  mostly  pale 
mauve,  a   few   almost   white,    flowers,    from   June   and   July 
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onwards.  F.  Sieboldiana  (Fig.  90)  is  described  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  It  has  a  variety  with  yellow-margined  leaves. 
Differences  in  shape  and  markings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  deeper  green  than  in  F.  Sieboldiana,  and  also  their  much 


Fig.  90. 


PcNKiA  Sieboldiana  (Siebold's  Plantain  Lily). 
(Ht.  14  to  2  ft.) 


smaller  size  (height  less  than  1  ft.),  characterise  the  other 
species.  These  are  ;  F.  lancifolia  (lance-leaved),  leaves,  4  to 
.5  ins.  long;  varieties:  F.  lanaifolia  albo-Tnarginata  {white-edged 
leaves),  and  a  similar  one  with  gold-edged  leaves,  F.  lancifolia 
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aureo-marginata  ;  F.  lancifolia  undulata,  with  pretty  irregularly 
frilled  or  crisped  leaves  much  streaked  with  white ;  and  F. 
lancifolia  umvittata,  leaves  with  broad  white  midribs.  The 
above  are  some  of  the  best.  Others  are :  F.  Fortimei 
(Fortune's),  1|  ft.,  leaves  dark  blueish-green ;  F.  grandiflora 
(large  flowered),  or  japonica  (Japanese),  2  ft. ;  F.  ovata  (ovate- 
leaved),  1  to  11^  ft.,  a  strong  species,  with  a  variety  whose 
leaves  are  broadly  white  margined ;  F.  subcordata  (half  heart- 
shaped  leaves),  1  to  1^  ft. 

Culture. — Good  ordinary  soil.  As  deep  as  possible, 
especially  for  F.  Sieholdiana,  which  has  long  roots,  to  ensure 
moisture.  To  help  this  half  may  be  leaf-mould.  Enrich  also 
with  old  stable  manure.  Some  sand  or  grit  will  provide  good 
drainage.  The  best  position  is  a  full  sunny  one  if  fairly  moist ; 
if  very  dry,  place  in  half  or  even  full  shade,  but  not  under 
trees.  Flowering  is,  however,  more  abundant  in  a  sunny 
position.  In  borders,  beds  (low  lying  if  the  position  be  a  dry 
one),  or  shrubberies.  F.  Sieholdiana  is  a  fine  plant  for  a  large 
border  centre.  The  small  forms  can  be  used  effectively  as 
broad  edging  plants.  Plant  in  October  or  March.  A  spring 
top  dressing  with  stable  manure  is  of  much  benefit. 

Propagation. — All  form  fine  clumps.  F.  Sieholdiana,  in  three 
or  four  seasons,  will  spread  out  as  many  feet  in  a  neat  round 
clump.  Do  not  disturb  them  unless  deteriorating  or  to 
increase,  for  which  purpose  the  whole  clump  may  be  divided, 
or  only  portions  dug  up.  This  is  best  done  in  March  to  April, 
just  as  the  new  growth  begins,  especially  for  F.  Sieholdiana, 
whose  massive  bold  rootstocks  should  be  cut  through  with  a 
single  firm  deep  cut,  the  parts  healing  better  in  spring. 
Three  or  four  crowns  of  this  plant  should  be  included  in  the 
division,  as  one  or  more  may  die  off  in  the  operation.  As 
much  root  as  possible  should  also  be  removed  at  the  same 
time.  Divide  also  in  November  or  December,  when  the  foliage 
is  dead. 
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Gaillardia. — Aurora  or  Sunsbt  Flower. 
Nat.  Oed. — Compositee. 

Derivation. — In  honor  of  Mons.  Gaillard,   a  French  patron 
of  Botany. 

Habit  and  Uses. — This  is    a  hardy,    fibrous-rooted  herba- 
ceous genus,  and  contains  (besides  annuals)  several  perennial 
species,    flowering  from  early   summer   to  autumn.     Height, 
1^  to  2 1  or  3  ft.      The  author  has  given  the  above  English 
name  to  the  plants  as  describing  to  the  mind's  eye  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  the  flowers,  which  are  red,  yellow,  and  orange,  around 
a  dark-coloured    raised    centre,    after    the    style   of  a   large 
Marguerite,  and  blended  in  one  harmonious  round  whole,  such 
as  is  sometimes  seen  in  angry  suiisets  over  the  horizon  of  the 
sea,  or  displayed  in  the  beautiful  Awora  borealis,  producing  as 
beautiful  a  flower  as  can  well  be  imagined,   and  of  a  size  (3  to 
5  in.)  as  to  be  very  showy  and  attractive.      This  blending  is 
best  seen  in  such  a  variety  as  Grandiflora,     Others  are  only  of 
one  colour.     The  stalks  are  more  than  a  foot  long,  so  that 
altogether  the  flowers  are  peculiarly  suited  for  vases,  and  are 
also  v§ry  long  lasting  when  cut.     Their  culture  is  not  quite 
so  easy  as  many  other  perennials ;  but,  given  a  few  essentials, 
as  hereafter  described,  success  should  be  certain.     Gaillardias 
seem  to  flourish  much  better  some  years  than  others.     They 
prefer  a  dry,  hot  summer.     Failure  to  establish  them  in  any 
particular  year    (though   seedlings   out  of  pots   will  always 
flourish  one  season  at  least)  should   not   discourage,   for  the 
result  when  successful  is  grand.      Clumps,   which  should   last 
two  or  three  seasons,  in  flower  are   beautiful   objects.     The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  continue  through  many  weeks 
in  succession.     The  plants  are  said  to  survive  winters  better  if 
massed,   because  of  mutual  protection,    single    plants    some- 
times failing. 

Species,  Etc. — All  flower  from  June  onwards,  often  to 
October.  They  are  included  with  florists'  flowers.  G.  aristata 
(awned-flowered)  is  an  original  perennial  species  from 
the  United  States ;  flowers  yellow  with  reddish  styles, 
1  to  3  in.  across  ;  borne  in  September  to  October.  From  this 
the  beautiful  June  flowering  variety,  G.  grandiflora  (large- 
flowered),  3  to  4  in.  across,  yellow,  with  a  band  of  crimson,  has 
been  raised,  crossed  probably  with  G.  picta  (painted),  which  is 
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again  a  variety  of  G.  pidchella  (prettiest),  an  annual  with 
crimson  outer  (ray)  florets,  tipped  with  light  yellow,  also  from  N. 
America.  Heiglit,  2  ft.  The  largest  flowered  of  these  is  called 
G.  grandiflora  maxima,  and  is  illustrated  (Fig.  91).  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  finest  of  all,  the  flowers  being  sometimes  as  much  as 


Fig.  91.     GtAILLAkdia  maxdma  {Largest-flowered  Aurora  or 

Sunset  Flower). 

(Ht.  2  to  24  ft.) 


4  to  5  in.  across.  Other  splendid  varieties,  which,  including  the 
above,  are  the  best  now  in  cultivation,  and  quite  distinct,  are  : 
Distinction,  florets  tubular,  similar  to  the  Perennial  Cornflower 
{Centaurea  montana),  flowers  crimson  and  yellow,  3  in.   across. 
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height  2  ft.  ;  Magniflca  (magnificent),  flowers  4  in.  across, 
yellow  and  deep  crimson,  height  2  to  3  ft. ;  Princess  Irene, 
flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  carmine  and  pale  yellow,  height  2  ft. ; 
Buby,  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  and  deepened  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  yellow ;  Vivian  Grey,  flowers  3  in.  across,  pale  yellow 
only,  height  1  ft. 

Culture. — Light  and  friable  good,  ordinary  loamy  garden 
soil,  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  some  sand,  and  decayed 
stable  manure.  Grow  in  sunny,  well-drained  borders  or  beds, 
best  under  a  south  wall,  and  rather  dry  and  sheltered.  They 
will  not  survive  the  winter  in  cold,  wet,  clayey  soils.  Plant 
seedlings  in  March  or  April,  each  plant  about  a  foot  from  its 
neighbour,  then  they  will  make  fresh  roots  and  get  estab- 
lished. Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to  the  plants 
when  in  flower.  A  summer  mulching  with  decayed  stable 
manure  is  of  much  benefit. 

Phopagation. — If  doing  well,  the  plants  should  grow  into 
clumps,  lasting  two  or  three  seasons  (or  perhaps  more) ;  after 
that  they  generally  wear  out.  The  first  season  they  show 
deterioration,  or  when  the  clumps  are  still  in  their  prime, 
divide  after  flowering,  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to 
root  before  winter,  and  likewise  a  better  chance  to  survive 
the  cold  weather  ;  or  divide  in  October  or  March,  and  replant 
in  fresh  soil  rather  deeply,  to  avoid  chance  of  frost  reaching  the 
roots.  Divisions  may  in  cold  localities  be  first  helped  to  root 
in  pots  before  planting,  placing  them  in  slight  heat.  Fine 
plants  flowering  the  same  season  are  produced  from  seedlings. 
Florists  supply  them  grown  singly  in  pots,  ready  for  planting. 
To  obtain  these  sow  seeds  from  the  end  of  February  to  April, 
iVth  in.  deep  in  hollow  boxes  of  light,  sandy  mould,  in  a 
temperature  of  55  to  65  deg.,  planting  out  in  June,  or  earlier 
if  strong  enough,  after  first  hardening  off  in  the  usual  way. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  in  autumn  or  spring,  in  light,  sandy 
soil.  If  taken  in  autumn  place  them  in  the  open  air  in  a 
warm  place,  shaded  at  first,  or  if  in  spring,  under  glass,  like 
the  ordinary  so-called  bedding-out  geraniums. 
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Galanthus. — Snowdrop. 

Nat.  Ord. — Aniaryllidem. 

Derivation. — ^^Gr.  gala,  milk,  Siwdanthos,  a  flower,  alluding  to 
the  pure  white  colour  of  the  blooms. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  very  early  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
Height,  6  to  9  in.  The  beauties  of  Snowdrops  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon ;  they  charm  us  all.  Few  other  blooms,  and 
certainly  none  to  compare  with  their  dazzling  whiteness,  are 
to  be  seen  in  our  gardens  outdoors  at  the  early  time  of  the 
year  when  they  appear. 

Species,  Etc. — All  have  fine  white  flowers,  the  petals  being 
more  or  less  tipped  green.  Elwes'  Snowdrop,  O.  Elwesi,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  92),  is  finer  than  the  old  garden 
European  forms  of  G.  nivalin  (snowy),  and  merits  the  name  of 
"  Giant."  It  has,  too,  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  species  now  cultivated,  peeping  out  of  the  snow  in 
January,  as  soon  as  a  break  in  the  weather  will  allow.  Besides 
Elwes',  some  other  fine  species  flowering  in  February.  These 
are  :  G.  Ikaricp,  (from  Icaria  on  the  Aegean  Sea),  and  G. 
pliratus  (folded,  referring  to  the  leaves),  the  Crimean  Snowdroj), 
flowers  greenish.  Good  varieties  of  old  G.  nivalis  are  :  0. 
latif alius  (broad  leaved),  or  G.  Rednutei  (Redout's),  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus  ;  6.  Imjierati  (commanding),  is  the  Italian  Snow- 
drop with  very  large  flowers  ;  and  a  well-known  double  is  G. 
plenus.     There  are  many  other  species. 

Culture. — Snowdrops  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
are  much  finer  if  it  be  rich  with  old  stable  manure,  or,  prefer- 
ably, plenty  of  leaf-mould.  Some  sand  with  the  soil  is  also  an 
advantage  for  drainage,  but  is  not  an  essential,  as  the  bulbs 
are  thicker  coated  than  many,  and  so  do  not  easily  rot  off  by 
wet.  Snowdrops  are  not  very  particular  as  to  either  sun  or 
shade,  but  certainly  thrive  best  in  sun  where  (what  little  there 
is  of  it  in  January  and  February)  it  can  fully  expand  the  flowers, 
and  show  their  real  beauties,  and  also  ripen  the  bulbs  during 
summer.  Like  Crocuses  they  can  be  grown  with  good  effect 
on  the  lawn,  planted  just  under  the  turf;  or  they  may 
usefully  occupy  all  sorts  of  positions,  even  under  trees  and 
shrubs.  Place  some  where  they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  from 
the  windows  of  the  dwelling  house,  in  borders  or  rockeries, 
etc.     Remember  where  they  are  planted  or  mark  the  spot,  so 
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as  not  to  dig  them  up,  for,  like  other  bulbs,  they  leave  no  trace 
of  themselves  when  the  foliage  dies  as  summer  approaches. 
The  commoner  sorts  can  be  naturalized.  For  picking  purposes 
grow  quantities  in  the  wild  garden,  etc.,  so  as  not  to  deface  the 


Fig.  92.      Galanthus  Elwesi  {Etwes'  Oiant  Snowdrop). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ins.) 

borders.  When  worn  in  the  buttonhole  the  flowers  curiously 
enough  expand  fully.  Do  not  expect  the  bulbs  from  which  you 
have  picked  the  bloom  to  flower  again  the  next  season.  Plant, 
A-ugust  to  October,  2  in.  apart  and  1  in.  deep,  best  in  clumps. 
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Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  them  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  only  if  too  thick,  when  replant,  dividing  the  offsets,  in 
August  or  September.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
early  summer,  ^  in.  deep,  and  2  in.  apart,  in  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  light  sai\dy  soil,  and  placed  in  shade  outdocrs,  at 
the  base  of  a  wall  facing  north  or  west.  Seedlings  do  not 
flower  before  they  are  three  years  old. 


Galega.— Goat's  Rue. 

Nat.  Ord. — Leguminosce. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Gala,  milk,  and  Lat.,  ago,  I  produce. 
The  plants  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and  supposed  to  increase  their 
milk,  but  especially  that  of  goats. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  summer  flowering,  hardy  perennial 
herbs,  with  fibrous  roots.  Height,  2  to  4  ft.,  or  more.  Were 
it  not  for  their  fine  general  effect  and  pretty  flowers,  these 
herbs  would  scarcely  find  a  place  in  gardens,  but  the  amount 
of  bloom  is  great,  and  heads  with  the  leaves  are  nice  vase 
ornaments. 

Species,  Etc. — From  a  few  we  select  only  the  one  illustrated 
(Fig.  93),  G.  officinalis  (Lat.  used  in  medicine,  but  not  now),  a 
native  of  South  Europe.  Its  flowers  are  variable  in  colour, 
from  white  to  blue,  ,or  a  mixture  of  both.  Tliere  is  a  pure 
white  variety,  G.  officinalis  alha. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil.  The  plants  are  coarse  feeders, 
and  hence  require  a  liberal  supply  of  old  stable  manure.  The 
stems  are  rather  weak,  and  may  require  staking,  and  as  they 
are  easily  broken  by  the  wind,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  down 
after  flowering,  as  then  this  will  also  help  their  root  growth. 
Grow  in  a  sunny  and,  if  possible,  moist  border,  the  plants 
being  very  succulent ;  failing  which,  place  them  in  a  somewhat 
shady  part,  where  the  earth  does  not  dry  up  so  readily,  and 
let  it  be  as  deep  as  you  can  for  the  same  reason.     Plant  from 
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October  to  November  preferably,  or  in  February  or  March, 
giving  them  plenty  of  room. 

Propagation. — The  root  stock  gets  large,  but  the  great  am  J 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant  expends  it  in  two  or  three   seasons, 


Fig.   93.     tjALJSUA  ufmcinalis  {tlie,  Woul's  Hue). 
(Ht.  3  to  5  ft.) 

when  it  should  be  lifted  and  divided,  but  only  into  two  or 
three  large  portions,  and  replanted  in  deeply-dug  and  freshly- 
manured  soil  in  February  or  March,  or  the  preceding  autumn. 
Propagate  also  by  seeds  sown  in  April,  ^  in.  deep,  in  ordinary 
soil,  best  in  a  shady  place,  where  they  are  to  grow. 
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Galtonia  Hyacinthus Spire  Lily,  ob  Cape  Hya- 
cinth. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliacem. 

Derivation. — Named  after  Francis  Galton,  an  explorer. 
Spire  Lily  is  in  allusion  to  the  tall,  upright  flower  stems. 
Hyacinthus  was  a  beautiful  Spartan  youth  beloved  by  Apollo, 
and  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  blow  from  his  quoit.  From 
his  blood  sprang  the  flower. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall  late  summer-flowering  bulbs. 
Height,  3  to  4  ft.  or  more.  Once  planted  in  good  ordinary 
soil  these  bulbs  will  grow  and  increase  for  years,  even  near 
towns,  without  attention.  They  are  very  effective,  especially 
in  clumps.  The  tall  stems  (racemes)  rise  from  large  and 
abundant  foliage,  bearing  their  pretty  pendant,  waxy-white, 
and  fragrant  bells,  which  open  in  succession  from  below, 
upwards. 

Species,  Etc. — Only  two  species,  both  from  South  Africa, 
are  cultivated,  viz.,  G.  or  H.  candicans,  illustrated  (Fig.  94), 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Great  Summer  Hyacinth, 
and  G.  or  H.  prinreps  (first  or  chief),  the  latter  of  which, 
despite  its  name,  is  inferior  to  and  shorter  than  E. 
candicans,  and  is  not  so  well  knowu.  The  leaves  of  these 
bulbs  are  semi-prone,  about  2^  ft.  long,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion. The  stems  are  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The 
bulbs  do  not  show  above  the  surface  till  May,  the  first  growth 
having  the  appearance  of  a  blunt-headed  nail,  instead  of  a 
sharp  point,  as  is  mostly  the  case.  They  flower  in  July 
(whence  the  name  Summer  Hyacinth). 

Culture. — Good  ordinary  soil,  well  drained  by  being  raised, 
and  containing  a  good  deal  of  sand,  will  suffice.  It  is  better  if 
made  rich  with  old  stable  manure.  This  plant  likes,  also,  leaf 
mould  or  peai,  but  these  are  not  essential.  Plant  in  October, 
or,  better,  in  March,  6  in.  deep,  and  at  least  6  in.  apart,  for 
the  bulbs  are  large.  Grow  in  sunny  or  slight  shady  borders, 
or  amongst  shrubs.  Being  tall,  the  plants  can  be  grown 
between  the  larger  perennials  with  good  effect,  but  the  foliage 
requires  plenty  of  room. 

Peopagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  deteriorating ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  like  many  bulbs,  they  may,  after 
flowering    well  one  season,  throw  up  only  small  shoots  the 
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next.  These,  which  come  from  developing  offsets,  will 
mature  and  bloom  the  year  after.  To  increase,  divide  and 
replant  the  offsets  in  September  or  October.     Sow  seeds  in 


Fig.  94.     Galtonia  or  Hyaunthus  {the  Spire  Lily,  or  Cape, 

or  Great  Summer  Hyacinth). 

(Height  4  ft.) 


March  or  October,  ^  in.  deep,  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil, 
under  a  cold  frame.  Seedlings  do  not  flower  till  four  to  five 
years  old. 
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Geranium. — Crane's  Bill. 

Nat.  Ord. — Geraniacem. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Geranos,  a  crane,  the  seeds  being  long 
like  the  bill  of  that  bird. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  to  autum  flowering  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  woody  roots.  Height,  3  in.  to  3 
ft.  Those  who  have  taken  interest  in  British  wild  plants  will 
have  observed  several  species  of  goi'anium  growing  by  the 
wayside,  two  of  the  commonest  being  the  silvery  soft-leaved 
Dove's  Foot  Geranium,  {G.  molle),  and  the  strongly  disagree- 
ably-smelling Herb  Robert  {G.  Rohertianum),  with  reddish 
stalks  and  leaves.  Other  wild  species,  not  so  common,  will 
often  reach  2  to  3  ft.,  or  more.  Several  hardy  perennial  forms, 
finer  than  our  British  ones,  but  resembling  them  generally, 
collected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  can  be  cultivated 
with  ease  in  gardens,  and  form  handsome  bushy  plants,  noted 
alike  for  their  pretty  leaves  and  numerous  gay,  long-continued 
flowers.  The  large  class  of  half-hardy  scarlet,  show  or  fancy, 
so-called  geraniums,  used  so  much  for  annual  bedding  out 
and  raised  yearly  by  cuttings,  belotig  really  to  the  Pelargonium 
genus. 

Species,  Etc. — All  here  mentioned  flower  from  June  on- 
wards. Dwarf  species  ;  height,  3  to  6  in.  Two  choice  species 
are  the  beautiful  Silver-leaved  Geranium  {G.  argenteum),  a 
native  of  North  Italy,  growing  3  in.  high,  and  the  Grey- 
leaved  Geranium  ((?.  cinereum),  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
growing  6  in.  high,  both  red-flowering.  These  are  well 
suited  for  the  edge  of  a  rockery  or  the  margin  of  a  raised 
bed  lined  with  bricks,  stones,  or  burrs.  They  increase  in  size 
yearly,  but  the  former  is  apt  to  perish  under  prolonged  damp. 
Taller  species  ;  height,  1  to  2  ft.  A  few  of  the  best  of  these  are  : 
G.  Eiidressi  (Endress's),  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  flowers,  light 
rose,  with  darker  veins,  height,  1  ft.  ;  G.  ihericum  (Iberian, 
viz.,  Spanish),  flowers,  blue,  large,  and  very  showy,  continuing 
till  autumn ;  G.  sanguineum  (blood-red),  a  native  of  Europe, 
Britain,  and  W.  Asia  (Fig.  95),  height,  1  to  2  ft.,  often 
blooming  right  into  winter;  also  G.  armenium  (Armenian), 
height,  2  ft.,  flowers,  large,  purplish-crimson.  These  are  more 
suited  for  borders,  giving  them  plenty  of  room. 

Cdltuhe. — Almost  any  ordinary  soil,   better  deep  for  the 
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long  roots,  with  sand,  grit,  or  small  stones  for  drainage,  will 
suit.  Old  stable  manure  much  inci'eases  their  size  and 
beauty.  The  position  should  be  as  sunny  and  sheltered  as 
possible,  also  well  drained.     Plant  in  October  to  November,  or 


Fig.  95.     Geranidm  sanguinkum  [the  Blood-red  Crane's  Bill). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


preferably   in    March   or   April.      Liquid    manure    may    be 
applied   oooasionally    when   in   flower,    especially    to  the  tall 
forms. 
Propagation. — Allow  them  to  grow  undisturbed,  only  doing 
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so  if  not  thriving  or  for  propagation.  Division  of  the  woody 
roots  is  somewhat  difficult  and  requires  care,  but  it  is  the 
quickest  way  to  increase  them.  It  may  be  done  in  the 
months  mentioned  for  planting,  spring  being  the  best.  Sow 
seeds  in  March  or  April,  i  in.  deep,  in  ordinary  soil  outdoors, 
in  a  sunny  position,  or  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  transplanting  the  seedlings  in 
spring. 


Geum — AvBNs. 

Nat.  Ord. — Rosacem. 

Derivation. — Gr.  geuo,  I  give  a  taste,  or  relish  ;  the  roots 
have  tonic  properties.  Avens  in  Lat.  means  being  in  good 
health  and  happy,  and  is  another  reference  to  the  formerly 
reputed  medicinal  qualities  of  the  genus. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf  and  tall,  summer  to  autumn  flower- 
ing, fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Height,  6  in.  to 
2  ft.  Scarlet  flowers  are  always  attractive ;  the  favourite  G. 
cocdneum  of  this  genus  furnishes  them.  The  other  species 
are  of  beautiful  and  uncommon  shades  of  yellow  and  orange. 
The  plants  form  neat  tufts,  and  have  numerous  almost  ever- 
green leaves  of  a  very  uncommon  pretty  lyre  shape,  the 
leaflets  increasing  in  size  towards  one  broad  terminal 
(lyrate-pinnatified),  and  are  great  ornaments  in  the  borders, 
needing  very  little  care.  All,  but  G.  coccineum  plenum  espe- 
cially, furnish  fine  cut  blooms.  They  will  flourish  in  suburban 
gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — Species  not  numerous.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best :  G.  noceineum  plenum,  native  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  (Fig.  96),  but  very  difficult  to  photograph,  one  of 
the  finest,  and  much  better  than  its  single  form ;  G.  Hel- 
dreichii  (Heldreich's),  a  hybrid,  height  1  ft.,  flowers  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  orange,  appearing  earlier  than  the  preceding ;  G. 
miniatum  (Lat.  coloured  with  red  lead  or  cinnabar,  referring  to 
the  flowers),  a  variety  of    G.  chiloense  (from  Chili),  height. 
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2  ft.,  very  pretty,  flowering  in  June  and  July ;  G.  montanum 
(mountain),  native  of  Europe,  height,  12  in.,  flowers  of  clear 
yellow,  numerous,  borne  in  May  and  June ;  a  vigorous,  very 
ornamental  plant;  G.  reptans  (creeping),  native  of   Europe, 


Fig.  96.    Geum  coccineum  plenum  (Double  Scarlet  Avens). 
(Ht.  1  to  li  ft.) 

flowers  like  the  preceding  and  at  the  same  period,  but  the 
leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  the  root-stocks  produce  runners 
(stolons) ;  G.  elatum  (tall),  native  of  the  Himalayas,  hio-her 
than  the  rest,  flowers  golden  yellow,  borne  in  July ;  and  G. 
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triflorum  (three-coloured  flowers),  native  of  N.  America, 
height,  8  to  12  in.,  calyx  dark  purple,  petals  white, with  purplish- 
red  margins,  flowering  in  July. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  enriched  with  a  little  decayed 
stable  manure.  Grow  in  a  sunny  and  well-drained  (raised)  posi- 
tion, the  tall  species  on  borders,  the  short  on  sloping  l.order- 
edges  or  rockeries.  G.  montanum  is  essentially  a  rock  plant, 
but  likes  some  moisture.  Plant  in  October  or  April.  Cut 
down  the  flower-stems  in  September  when  they  get  shabby. 

Propagation. — They  will  grow  into  nice  tufted  clumps,  and 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  several  seasons,  unless  deteriorat- 
ing. To  renew  or  increase,  divide  the  tufts  in  October  or 
April.  Sow  seeds  in  April  in  sandy  soil,  just  below  the  sur- 
face, outdoors,  where  they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  in  a  suniij 
position,  or  under  a  cold  frame  in  shallow  boxes. 


Gypsophila. — Chalk,  or  Gauze  Plant. 
Nat.  Ord. — Garyophyllaceos. 

Derivation. — Gr.  gypsos,  lime;  and  phileo,  I  love.  The 
genus  likes  a  limestone  and  chalky  soil.  The  flowers  being  so 
small  and  numerous,  give  the  appearance  in  the  white  flowered 
species  of  a  sheet  of  gauze  thrown  over  the  plant. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  section 
of  this  genus  flowers  in  early  to  late  summer,  and  has  long 
fibrous  roots.  Height,  6  in.  to  3J  ft.  .These  plants  are 
striking  from  the  masses  of  minute  blooms  they  produce,  form- 
ing charming  garden  ornaments,  while  their  much  branching 
heads  tie  up  well  in  bouquets,  and  hold  up  nicely  in  vases, 
lending  lightness  to  other  subjects.  They  grow  well  in 
suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — There  are  several  species ;  the  best  are  given 
below.  Leaves  much  like  those  of  the  Pink.  Flowers  on 
slender  stalked  branching  panicles.  They  are  quick  growers, 
but  have  weak  stems,  and  the  plants  generally  require  tying 
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up  to  sticks.  Cr.  paniculata  (Fig.  97),  native  of  Europe,  is 
the  best  for  garden  purposes,  and  to  furnish  cut  bloom. 
G.  cerastioides  (Cerastium,  that  is,  Chickweed-lilie),  a  native 
of    the    Himalayas,   grows    3J-  ft.   high,    flowers,  white,    red. 


Fig.  97.     Gypsophila  paniodlata  (CTialk,  or  Gauze  Plant). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft. ) 


veined ;  borne  in  June  or  July.  G.  repens  (creeping),  or 
prostrata  (prostrate),  native  of  the  Eviropean  Alps,  reaches 
only  6  in.  high,  flowers  white  or  pale  rose,  July  to  September. 
It  ia  almost  evergreen.     Other  but  similar  species  grown  are  : 
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G.  fastigiata  (fastigiate,  that  is,  narrowed  at  the  top),  native 
of  Europe,  height  1  ft.,  flowers  pale  red,  July ;  and 
G.  Stevenii  (Stevens's),  native  of  Caucasus,  height  1  to  2  ft. 

Culture. — They  will  succeed  in  ordinary  soil,  but  much 
finer  plants  are  produced  if  it  be  mixed  with  some  old  mortar 
or  brick  rubbish.  Grow  the  tall  species  in  full  sun,  on  rather 
dry,  well-raised  borders.  The  author,  however,  grows 
0.  2)(iniculafa  very  well  in  ordinary  soil  with  mortar  rubbish, 
on  a  flat  bed,  which  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  and  even  some- 
what shaded.  The  composition  of  the  soil  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  most  important  point  in  its  culture.  Sunny 
rookeries  or  sloping  raised  border  edges  are  best  for  the 
creeping  species.  Plant  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March 
or  April,  allowing  the  tall  species  2  to  3  ft.  of  space.  The 
stems  may  be  cut  down  in  October. 

Propagation. — The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  increase  in 
size  for  three  or  four  seasons,  fresh  stems  arising  yearly  from 
the  woody  root  btock.  When  deteriorating,  or  to  propagate, 
divide  the  plants  in  October  or  April.  The  best  and  easiest 
way,  however,  to  propagate  is  by  seed,  as  division  of  the 
woody  stocks  and  the  long  tap-shaped  roots  is  difficult  and  not 
safe.  Sow  seeds  in  April  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors,  where 
they  are  to  flower  if  desired,  thinning  out  the  weakly  seedlings, 
or  if  in  another  spot,  transplanting  the  seedlings  to  their 
flowering  position  in  June,  July,  or  August,  to  flower  the  next 
season.  They  will  seed  themselves  if  the  ground  be  not  dis- 
turbed, and  so  may  be  naturalized  in  woods,  or  on  sunny 
banks,  G.  paniculata  being  the  best  for  this.  Cuttings  may 
also  be  taken  and  treated  like  Pinks. 


Helenium. — Sneezbwort. 

Nat.  Obd. — Gompositm. 

Dehivation. — Probably  named  after  the  Greek  Helen  of 
Troy.  The  title  Sneezewort  has  been  applied  to  this  genus, 
and  is  appropriate  (as  the  flowers  are  more  or  less  aromatic), 
and  it   is  so  used  here   in  the  absence  of  another      It   was 
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originally  used  only  for  the  plant  Achillea  Plarmica.  Worb 
is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  any  plant  of  a 
herbaceous  character,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
botanical  phraseology  as  a  termination. 
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Fig.  98.     Helenhjm  gbandicephalum  stkiatum  {the  large-headed 

Striped  Sneezewort). 

(Ht.  4  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses. — Mid-summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals. 
Height,  2  to  6  ft.     A  peculiarity  of  these  flowers,    noticeable 
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at  first  sight,  is  their  reflexed  outer  (ray)  florets,  which  gives 
them  a  shuttleoock-lilie  appearance.  They  are  generally  well- 
known,  pretty  garden  plants,  but  an  old  striated  flowered  form, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all,  "a    long  lost  plant,"  has  been  rein- 
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Hblenium  PUMILUM  {Owarf  Sneezewort). 
(Ht.  li  ft.) 


troduoed.  In  warm  positions,  as  on  the  continent,  the  crimson 
striations  are  particularly  brilliant,  and  the  flowers  altogether 
finer,  but  even  in  the  British  Isles  they  are  very  pleasing. 
Few  subjects    are    easier   grown   than  the   hardy  species   of 
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Heleuium,  or  supply  a  greater  quantity  of  long-lasting  bloom 
for  the  vase,  especially  where  large  quantities  are  required. 

Species,  Etc.- — All  are  from  North  America.  Only  some  of 
the  hardiest  are  here  given,  and  they  are  of  vigorous  growth. 
H.  grandicephalum  striatum  (Fig.  98)  is  the  striated  form 
mentioned  above.  Leaves  decurrent — that  is,  their  stalks 
run  down  the  stems,  giving  the  latter  a  three-sided  ap- 
pearance. It  forms  a  fine  bushy  plant,  with  numerous  close, 
very  leafy  stems.  H.  pumilum  (Fig.  99)  is  a  nice  dwarf 
sort.  H.  autumnale  (autumnal  flowering,  August  to  October) 
reaches  6  ft.,  and  is  a  showy  and  elegant  species;  flowers,  3  in. 
across,  yellow.  H.  Honpesii  (Hoope's)  is  also  a  handsome  species. 
Height,  about  2  ft. ;  flowers,  2  in.  across,  in  June,  yellow. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  is  best,  but  better  with  some  old 
stable  manure,  to  sustain  them  in  their  abundant  bloom. 
Position  :  Sunny  well-drained  borders,  the  tall  sorts  at  the 
background,  or  in  shrubbery  hedges.  Plant  October  to 
November,  or  in  March  to  April.  Do  not  cut  down  the  old 
flower  stems  till  October. 

Propagation. — Fine  clumps  are  formed,  which  deteriorate 
in  bloom  only  after  three  or  four  seasons  or  more.  When 
required,  divide  in  October  or  March.  Portions  of  clumps 
may  be  dug  up  for  increase  without  disturbing  the  whole. 
Sow  seeds  ^  in.  deep,  in  April,  outdoors,  in  a  shady  bed  in 
sandy  soil,  transplanting  the  seedlings  in  June  or  July  to 
their  flowering  positions. 


Helianthemum. — ^Eock,  or  Sun  Rose. 
Nat.  Ord. — Cistaceae. 

Derivation. — Gr.  helios,  the  sun,  and  authemon,  a  flower. 
The  names  Rock  or  Sun  point  to  the  open  dry  spots  on  which 
the  plants  flourish. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  evergreen,  diff'use  or  compact, 
shrubby,  hardy  perennials  with  woody  roots,  flowering  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer.     Height  3  to  9  in.     The  illustration 
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will  show  the  character  of  these  useful  plants,  which  become 
literally  smothered  with  flowers.  They  drop  soon,  but  tliere  is 
a  succession  of  them  for  upwards  of  a  month.  They  will  thrive 
in  gardens  near  towns,  and  reqaire  the  least  possible  attention. 


Fro.  100.     Hell^nthehum  occulatum  {Rock,  or  Su7i  Rose). 
(Ht.  9  ins.  to  1  ft.) 


Species,  Etc. — Species,  several,  but  we  mention  here  only 
the  easily  grown,  May  or  June  flowering,  3  to  9  in.  high, 
varieties  of  the  common  Eock  Hose  {H.  vulgare),  a  native  of 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and   W.   Asia,  which   is  a  not  unfrequent 
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wild  plant  in  some  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Southern 
Scotland.  Its  flowers  are  variable,  and  by  hybridization  many 
beautiful  garden  varieties,  different  in  form  of  leaf  but  chiefly 
in  colour,  have  been  produced,  of  which  one,  H.  occulatum  (eyed). 


Fig.  101.     Blooms  of  Helianthemum  oooulatdm. 


IS  illustrated  (Figs.  100  and  101).  Some  of  the  best  of  the  others 
are  :  H.  v.  hi/ssopifolium  (hyssop-leaved),  flowers  coppery  red, 
or  saffron.  There  is  a  double  variety  of  the  former,  H.  v. 
macranthum  (large-flowered),  white  and  yellow ;  also  H.  v.  muia- 
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bile  (changeable),  pale  rose  and  yellow,  becoming  white ;  and 
a  pretty  golden-leaved  form  H.  v.  aurea. 

Culture. — All  will  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  with  some  sand 
for  drainage.  Avoid  clay  and  wet  soils,  in  which  they  will 
perish,  but  they  grow  to  great  perfection  in  loam  and  peat,  equal 
parts.  They  do  best  in  sunny  raised  dry  borders,  or  amongst 
the  stones  on  a  rockery,  for  which  they  are  particularly  suited, 
being  evergreen.  The  leaves  are  light  green  above,  grey 
and  hoary  beneath.  The  plants  also  do  well,  too,  on  the  sloping 
edges  of  raised  borders  facing  south  or  thereabouts,  avoiding 
wet  by  placing  some  flat  or  small  stones  around  them  over 
which  they  can  hang.  Plant  in  March  or  April,  or  in  October. 
Prune  into  shape,  if  desired,  in  March. 

Propagation. — They  may  not  require  any  attention,  beyond 
the  pruning  just  mentioned,  for  several  seasons.  They  may 
then  become  worn  out  and  flower  badly,  when,  or  previously,  if 
for  increase,  divide  the  roots  in  October  or  April.  But  division 
is  not  always  successful,  and  it  is  wisest  to  trust  to  cuttings 
of  shoots  taken  in  August  or  September  of  the  season's  growth, 
just  when  it  begins  to  harden  and  mature,  1  to  2  in.  long, 
inserted  in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
outdoors  in  a  shady  place,  at  first,  under  a  handlight.  Sow 
seeds  in  April,  outdoors,  in  a  bed  of  light  soil,  xV  in.  deep,  in  a 
shady  place.  Transplant  the  cuttings  when  well  established, 
and  seedlings  when  strong  enough,  at  planting  time,  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  Young  two  or  three  year  old  plants 
flower  the  best. 


Helianthus.—  Sunflower. 

Nat.  Ord. —  Compositce. 

Derivation. —  Gr.  helios,  the  sun,  and  antho^,  a  flower.  So 
named  because  the  flowers  in  their  shape,  and  the  bright 
golden-yellow  colour  of  most,  resemble  the  sun.  The  likeness 
is  greatest  in  the  annual  species,  the  enormous  flowers  of 
which  may  even  in  Great  Britain  attain  15  in.  or  more  across. 
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They  are  not  so  named  as  is  often  supposed  because  the 
flowers  turn  to  the  sun ;  those  of  the  Heliotrope  (,Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  trope,  a  turning)  and  some  others  are  supposed 
to  do  so. 


102.      Hblianthus    multiflorus    plenus   (Anemone- 
flowered  Sunflower). 
(St.  4  ft.) 


Habit  and  Uses.— Besides  annuals,  this  hardy,  fibrous- 
rooted,  herbaceous  genus  contains  several  perennials,  flowering 
from  early  summer  to  late  autumn.     Height,  3  to  8  ft.     Who 
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does  not  know  sunflowers  ?  and  could  we  find  a  garden 
without  them  at  some  tirae  or  other  1  They  are  universally 
grown  because  of  their  ease  of  culture  in  almost  every  garden 
soil,  and  also  because  of  the  large  amount  of  useful  bloom 
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Fig.  103. 


Bloom  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus. 
(Two-thirds  natural  size.) 


they  produce,  those  of  some  species  keeping  on  till  late 
autumn.  The  flowers,  too,  are  borne  for  several  weeks  in 
succession,  and  fade  but  slowly  in  the  cut  state  in  water. 
The  stalks  may  be  picked  any  length. 
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Species,  Etc. — There  are  several  species  which  are  classed 
as  florists'  flowers.  We  give  below  some  of  the  best  of  those 
now  in  cultivation,  and  which  are  representative  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  genus,   and  include   fine   hybrids.     The  leaves  in 


Fig.  104. 


Helianthus  rigidus,  or  Hakpalium  kigidum 
{the  Rigid  Sunflower). 


all  are  of  a  pleasing  green,  but  differences  occur  in  the  size, 
shade,  shape,  and  consistence  of  the  individual  species.  All 
the   flowers   are   golden-yellow   and   solitary,   except    in    H. 
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orgyalis,  and  appear  from  June  to  October.  The  smallest- 
flowered  is  II.  orgyalis,  and  the  largest  H.  intdlifloru^ 
ma.cimus.  The  shortest  stemmed  is  H.  rigidiis,  and 
the     tallest     H.      orgyalis.       The     illustration      (Fig.      102) 


Fig.     105.      Helianthus    multiflorus    gkandiplenus, 

SoLEiL  d'Or  (Double  Sunflower). 

(Half  natural  size). 


of  H.  mulHUoms  plenus  gives  the  general  habit  of  the 
plants,  whicii  are  very  leafy.  The  earliest  to  flower  is 
//.  rigidus,  and  the  latest  H.  laetiflorus  (varieties,  Miss  Hellish 
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and  Wolley  Dod).  The  native  countries  of  the  original 
species  are  the  United  States  of  America  (chiefly)  and  Upper 
Canada.  Only  the  tallest  may  require  staking,  and  especially 
H.  orgyalis.  Section  I.,  Single-flowered  ;  height,  3  to  4  ft.  : — 
E.  rigidus  (whole  plant  rigid,  but  especially  the  leaves,  which 
are  as  rough  as  sandpaper),  also  known  as  Harpalium  rigidum 
(Fig.  104),  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  June  to  August ;  H. 
multiflorum  (many  flowered),  var.  major,  flowers  4  to  6  in. 
across,  August  to  September.  The  following  grow  5  to  8  ft. 
high  : — H.  nultiflorum  maximus  (largest),  flowers  5  to  7  in. 
across,  August  to  October  ;  H.  orgyalis  (Gr.  orgao,  I  swell  or 
abound  with  produce),  flowers  only  1|^  to  2  in.  across,  and  in 
heads  (an  exception),  October,  the  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow  (also  an  exception)  and  very  graceful ;  H.  Hoolte'ianus 
(Hooker's),  flowers  light  yellow  (an  exception),  2  to  3  in. 
across,  September.  Section  II.,  Semi-double ;  height,  4  to 
6  ft.  : — H.  rigidus,  var.  semi-plenus  (half  double),  also  called 
H.  Icetiflorus  (cheerful),  flowers  3  to  4  in.  across,  September ; 
E.  Icetiflorus,  var.  Miss  Mellish,  flowers  4  to  5  in.  across,  August, 
and  Wolley  Dod,  flowers  4  in.  across,  October.  Section  III., 
double-flowered  ;  height,  4  to  6  ft.  : — H.  multijlorus  plenus 
(large-flowered  double),  or  Anemonoeflora  (Anemone-flowered),  is 
twice  illustrated  (Figs.  102  and  103),  flowers  4  in.  across,  with 
broad  outer  edge  (ray)  florets,  August  to  October  ;  H.  multi- 
jlorus grandiylenus  (large  double),  or  Soleil  d'Or  (Fr.  sun  of  gold), 
is  also  illustrated  (Fig.  105),  flowers  3  to  4  ins.  across,  August 
to  October ;  H.  multiflorus,  or  Bouquet  d'Or  (Fr.  bouquet  of 
gold),  is  something  like  the  preceding,  flowers  3  ins.  across, 
August  to  October. 

Culture. — A  good  ordinary  rich  soil  is  best  for  fine  and 
copious  bloom.  Add  plenty  of  old  stable  manure.  They 
are  very  fond  also  of  leaf-mould.  Grow  in  sunny,  well- 
drained  borders.  The  most  vigorous,  as  H.  rigidus  and 
Icetiflorus,  will  grow  also  (but  not  flower  so  well)  in  partial 
shade.  These  two,  moreover,  spread  irregularly  by  white 
underground  roots  near  the  surface  with  great  rapidity,  en- 
croaching on  every  other  plant  within  their  reach.  The 
runners,  however,  may  be  easily  pulled  up  where  they  show 
above  ground  in  spring.  The  others  form  more  compact 
clumps.  The  tallest  and  coarsest,  or  the  others,  it  desired,  may 
be  planted  in  shrubberies  or  on  shrubbery  edges,  or  in  wild 
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parts  of  the  garden,  or  in  open  parts  of  woods,  copses,  etc. ; 
loetiflorus  and  iigidus  may  be  left  to  themselves  to  naturalise. 
Plant  in  October  to  November,  or  March  to  April.  Do  not  cut 
down  the  flower  stems  till  October.  Watering  in  dry  weather, 
copiously,  is  of  great  benefit.  Stimulants  may  be  applied 
occasionally  when  the  buds  show. 

Propagation. — Best  left  for  clumps  for  three  or  four  years, 
when  they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  or 
portions  only  of  the  clumps  may  be  removed  for  increase. 
Any  bits  almost  of  the  runners  of  S.  rigidus  and  Icetiflorus 
,will  form  new  plants.  These  two  may  be  left  to  spread,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them,  without  attention  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  outer  parts  of  the  clumps  in  most  species 
flower  the  best,  on  which  account  some  divide  them  every  year 
or  two,  planting  the  divisions  about  6  in.  apart.  The  two 
last-mentioned  species  will  not  need  this.  Sow  seeds  in 
March  or  April,  outdoors,  in  a  sunny  spot  or  where  they  are 
to  flower,  ^  in.  deep,  iu  ordinary  soil  with  some  sand. 


Helleborus. ^Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses. 
Nat.  Ord. — Ranuntulacem. 

Derivation. — Their  old  Lat.  name,  probably  of  foreign 
origin.  The  roots  of  H.  orierdalis,  mentioned  below,  produced 
the  black  powder  called  Hellebore,  used  by  the  ancients  in 
medicine.  (Distinguish  and  see  False  or  White  Hellebore, 
Veratrum.) 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  autumn  and  winter  to  late  spring 
flowering  hardy  perennials,  some  being  evergreen,  some 
herbaceous.  Roots  fleshy.  Height,  1  to  3  ft.  December  and 
January  are  resting  months  for  outdoor  plant  life  generally. 
We  prefer  then  to  crouch  over  the  fire  or  take  a  brisk  walk, 
and  find  little  to  do  amongst  our  outdoor  flowers.  Yet  the 
garden  at  Christmas  is  not  devoid  of  bloom  in  which  Hellebores 
are  growing.  But  we  must  not  forget  their  other  winter 
companions,  the  fragrant  Coltsfoot,  the  winter  Aconite,  or  may 
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be,  some  Primroses,  if  the  season  be  a  mild  one,  or  even  some 
of  the  early  spring  flowering  bulbs,  or  the  Snowdrops,  Snow- 
glory,  Siberian  Squills,  and  possibly  Crocuses  njay  be  out. 
Lost  as  they  might  be  in  May  or  June  and  July  amongst  the 
crowd  of  flowers  then,  the  Christmas  Koses  in  December  and 
January  cause  many  exclamations  of  delight,  as  we  deck  the 
flower  vase  with  their  welcome  blooms.  Even  in  a  London 
garden  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  many  of  their  forms,  including  even  the  beautiful 
niger  maximus  and  major  can  be  grown,  and  this  has  been  a 
pleasure  afforded  to  the  author  for  many  years  past.  All 
Hellebores  do  best  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  The 
flower  stalks  rise  in  a  mass  directly  from  the  ground. 

Species,  Etc. — The  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  rather  coarse, 
are  large  and  palmately  divided.  They  are  renewed  after 
flowering.  The  exact  time  that  Hellebores  bloom  is  influenced 
by  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  the  shelter  the  plants  enjoy. 
The  author  has  picked  from  his  garden  June  flowering  and 
Christmas  Eoses  together  on  the  1st  November.  We  give 
below  only  an  approximation  of  their  blooming  periods, 
mentioning  some  of  the  best  species.  Section  A.  Christmas 
Eoses  proper,  flowering  about  the  end  of  December,  or  in  mild 
seasons  in  November  to  March.  The  black  species  (roots  black 
when  old),  H.  niger,  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
West  Asia,  is  the  most  important.  The  finest  flowering 
variety  of  all  the  genus  is  H.  n.  maximus  (largest).  It  is  at  once 
the  best,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  Hellebores,  and 
shovild,  with  H.  n.  major,  furnish  flowers  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
often  before.  It  is  also  known  as  H.  n.  aitifolius  (tallest), 
reaching  3  ft.  when  doing  very  well,  but  is  generally  only 
18  in.  high.  The  flowers  should  measure  3  to  4  in.  across 
(Fig.  106),  and  have  long  stalks,  eminently  fitting  them  for 
cutting.  Some  other  varieties  of  H.  niger  are  :  H.  n.  major 
(larger),  blooming  somewhat  later,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a 
finer  white,  though  not  so  large,  and  are  rounder  than  the  pre- 
ceding. This  form  is  one  of  the  most  likely  of  the  niger  forms 
to  succeed  in  gardens  near  towns ;  St.  Brigid's  Christmas 
Rose — H.  n.  angush'folius  (narrow  leaved) — has  long  shiny 
foliage,  of  an  apple  green  colour,  flowers  white  ;  H.  n.  vernahs 
(spring)  has  white  flowers  tinged  rose  inside,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  vigorous  of   this   section.     Section  B.    Intermediate 
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species  mostl}^,  not  evei-gi-ccn,  flowering  liotweoii  (Jhristmas  and 
Lent  (and  perhaps  even  in  December)  and  going  into  April. 
Ot  these  there  are  several  named  species  and  varieties,  some 
good  ones  being  II.  olijinpiciix  (Olympian),  Greece,  flowers 
white,    tinged  green,   height,    2  ft.  ;  II.  punctatissimiis   (most 
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spotted),  a  hybrid  (Fig.  107),  flowers  rich  deep  purple,  freely 
spotted,  a  deeper  purple  inside ;  B.  viridis  (green)  refers 
to  the  flowers,  Europe  (Britain^  height,  H  ft-  The  author 
has  found  the  above  three,  but  especially  H.  viridis,  to  succeed 
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better  in  suburban  gardens  than  many  other  Hellebores,  which 
often  fail  or  do  but  poorly  in  an  atmosphere  at  all  smoky. 
The  Oriental  species  {H.  orientalis),  a  native  of  Greece,  etc., 
height,    1    to    2    ft.,   with  red    and    purplish  flowers,  and  its 


Fig.  107.     HELLEBORua  caucasicus  p0nctatissimus  {the  Spotted 

Caucasian  Lentoi  Rose). 

(Ht.  IJ  ft.) 


varieties — white,  greenish,  purple,  rose,  etc,  many  of  them 
spotted — are  also  good  kinds.  Section  C.  Lenten  Roses 
proper,  mostly  not  evergreen,  flowering  at  Lent  or  Easter 
(March   to    April),  e.g.,    H.  jpu7'purascens    (purplish,    or   dove- 
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coloured),  Hungary,  a  variety  of  H.  odorus  (scented  flowers), 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  section,  height,  6  to  10  in. ; 
colchicus  (Colchican),  Asia  Minor,  stems  as  well  as  flowers  a 
deep  plum  colour,  a  late  bloomer,' height,  1 8  in. ;  and  H.  guttatus 
(spotted),  a  hybrid  of  JI.  orientalis,  in  several  varieties  of  white, 
purplish  and  crimson,  some  spotted,  perhaps  the  last  of  all  the 
Hellebores  to  flower,  height  1  to  2  ft. 

Culture. — All  the  Hellebores  like  a  sheltered  and   moist 
spot  to  grow  in,  and,  therefore,  partial  shade  is  indicated  for 
them,  say  a  border  facing  west,  or  behind  trees  ;  also  under 
trees,  whose  foliage  is  not  too  dense  or  low ;  and  also  in  full 
open  shade.      The  soil   should   be   ordinary  garden  loam,  as 
deep   and    as    moist  as  it  can  be  for  the  roots  to  get  good 
hold ;  also  well  drained  with  small  stones,  grit,  or  coarse  sand  ; 
likewise  well  manured  with  old  stable  manure   or  plenty  of 
garden  sweepings.     They   like  leaf-mould  especially.     Though 
all  Hellebores  are  outdoor  plants,  and  amongst  the  hardiest  we 
possess,  yet  the  flowers  and  young  foliage,  appearing  as  they 
do  at  the  coldest  time  of  the  year,  cannot  be  expected  not  to 
suffer  from  frost  and  cold  wiads.     Few  outdoor  plants  (except 
Snowdrops,  Winter  Aconites,    and  the  like)  will   stand  these 
rough  tests.     For  this  reason  the  spot  chosen  should  be  very 
sheltered.     The  author  has  found  the  best  plan  to  grow  them 
is  to  place  them  in  a  neglected  half-shady  part  of  the  garden, 
allowing  all  grass  and  weeds  (except  those  that  may  actually 
choke  them)  to  come  up  around  them  for  shade,  shelter,  and 
moisture ;  in  fact,  to  let  them  grow,  as  it  were,  wild.     Though 
often  drooping  after  hard  weather,  the  flowers  have  a  marvel- 
lous way  of  recovering  themselves,  but  it  is  better  to  prevent 
this  by  covering  the  plants  in  the  cold  season,  November  and 
onwards,    with   litter,    fern,  moss,  or    anything    handy,    and 
allowing  the  plants  to  grow  up  out  of  it.     The  benefit,  too, 
of  hand-glasses  and  frames  placed  over  them  when  the  buds 
show,  is  seen    in   the   flowers   blooming   clear — especially    in 
suburban   gardens — and    not   turning  colour  by   being   frost 
nipped.     A  soaking  in  dry  weather  does  them  much  good,  and 
if  mulched  with  half-decayed  wet  stable  manure  in  April  they 
will  be  greatly  improved.  Plant  just  after  the  flowering  period, 
for  it  is  then  they   make    new  growth.      Plant  good  strong 
clumps.       Apply  liquid    manure    occasionally    from    May   to 
September. 
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Propagation. — Lift  and  replant  (if  necessary)  in  five  or  six 
years,  adding  fresh  manure.  Increase  by  division  of  the  roots, 
best  at  the  planting  time  mentioned;  also  by  seed  sown 
just  below  the  surface  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  in  March  or  in  October,  transplanting  whc^n  a  year  old. 

Pot  Culture. — Plant  in  October  in  6  to  8  in.  pots  for 
single  plants,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  decayed  manure,  and  place  in  cold  frame,  or 
greenhouse  (temp.  40  to  50  deg.  Fahr.).  Water  moderately. 
Lift  fresh  plants  annually  for  potting,  replanting  outdoors 
in  April  or  May  to  recover  themselves. 


Hemerocallis Day  Lily. 

Nat.  Obd. — Liliacea'. 

Derivation. — Gr.  hemera,  the  day,  and  Icallos,  beauty  ;  the 
flowers  last  only  one  day. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  and  autumn-flowering, 
fibrous  (almost  tuberous)  rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
Height,  1  to  4  ft.  Though  each  bloom  is  so  short-lived,  the 
plants  iDcar  a  long  succession  of  them,  and  the  buds  open  well 
in  water.  They  are  trumpet-shaped.  One — H.  flava — is  most 
deliciously  scented.  They  are  handsome  in  their  delicately 
soft,  and  yet,  in  the  largest  forms,  bold  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  The  flower-stems  (scapes)  rise  well  out  of  an  abundant 
foliage,  which  is  especially  pleasing  in  the  young  state  in 
April,  when  it  is  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour.  They  are 
amongst  the  easiest  grown  hardy  plants,  and  flourish  in 
suburban,  and  even  in  some  town  gardens,  requiring  no 
attention  for  many  years. 

Species,  Etc.— The  finest  are  described  here:  (a)  Short 
and  small-flowered  and  leaved  species ;  H.  flava,  native  of 
South  Europe  to  West  Siberia  and  Japan  (Fig.  108) ;  //. 
Bumortieri  (Dumortier's),  native  of  Japan  and  South  Siberia, 
grows  1  to  IJ  ft.,  flowers,  orange-yellow,  June,  (b)  Taller  and 
larger-flowered  and  leaved   species  :    H.  disticha  (two-ranked 
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leaved),  or  fiiJva  (tawny -flowered),  native  of  South  Europe  to 
Japan,  and  its  double  variety,  plena,  reach  2  to  4  ft..  May 
or  Jane  ;  H.  Kwanso  flore plena  (Kwanso's  double-flowered),  a 
variety  of  tlie   preceding,  grows  about   3  ft.,  with   fine  large, 


Fig. 


108.     Hemeroc.illis  flav.\  (the  Yellow  Day  Lily). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft. ) 


bold  flowers  of  a  coppery-yellow  or  bronzy  range,  IMay  or 
June;  II.  auranliaca  major  {gcAdew,  large)  is  a  new  Japanese 
variety  of  a  vigorous  habit,  3  ft.  or  more  high,  with  flowers 
5  to  6  in.  across,  of  a  deep  orange,  flowering  in  September. 
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CuLTUEB. — Like  many  Liliaceous  plants,  the  roots  delight 
in  moisture,  therefore  their  position  should  be  in  partial 
shade,  or,  if  moist  enoughj  sunny.  Grow  in  borders  or 
rockeries.  The  larger  sorts  are  also  suited  for  shrubberies, 
groves,  etc.,  and  both  flourish  by  streams  or  ponds.  They 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Some  old  stable  manure  or 
leaf-mould  with  it  produces  much  finer  growth.  An  April  or 
May  mulching  with  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  or  stable  manure 
does  them  great  good.  Plant  in  October  or  November,  or  in 
March  or  April. 

Propagation. — Large  clumps  are  formed  in  a  few  seasons, 
and  there  will  be  no  need,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  to  disturb 
them,  unless  not  prospering,  or  to  increase,  when  divide  the 
roots  in  the  planting  months  (best  in  autumn).  Or  portions  ■ 
may  be  then  taken  off  from  the  old  clumps  with  the  spade, 
taking  care  that  they  have  good  roots.  In  replanting  use 
fresh  soil.  The  clumps  may  last  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
without  attention. 


Hepatica. — Anemone  hepatica. 

Nat.  Oed. — Ranunculaceae. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Anemos,  wind ;  many  grow  in  windy 
places.  Lat.  hepar,  liver ;  for  which  these  plants  were  once 
supposed  to  be  a  remedy.  Hepaticas  are  really  a  species  of 
Anemone,  but  have  long  for  some  reason  been  kept  separate. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  flowering 
in  early  spring.  Fibrous-rooted.  Height,  3  to  12  in.  All 
are  most  beautiful  and  cheering  flowers  in  early  spring,  and 
quite  easy  to  grow  with  attention  to  soil  and  position. 

Species,  Etc. — One  known  as  H.  angulosa  (referring  to  the 
angular  shape  of  the  petals),  a  native  of  N.  America,  is  much 
finer  than  our  illustration  (Fig.  109);  it  has  large  sky-blue  flowers, 
few  are  its  equal.  "Varieties  of  H.  triloba  (three  lobed-leaved),  a 
European  species,  are  double  whites  and  singles,  and  double^ 
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in  blue  and  red.     All  are  of  the  same  height,  and  flower  about 
the  same  time  as  angulosa. 

Culture. — -They  prefer  a  sandy  loam,  rich  with  old  stable 
manure    or   leaf -mould.       Some    growers    insist    on    a    liberal 


Fig.  109.     Hepatica  [Anemone]  triloba  alea  (the  White  three- 

lobe-leaved  Hepatica). 

(Ht.  4  to  6  ins.) 

supply  of  peat  with  the  soil  to  preserve  a  constant  moisture, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  great  benefit  if  the  position  be  not  moist 
enough.  An  inch  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  over  the  plants  is 
of  much  value  to  prevent  the   soil  getting  too  dry.     A  half 
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shady  and  moist  position,  on  borders,  or  the  rookery,  under 
the  shade  and  shelter  of  hedges,  bushes  or  trees,  etc.,  is  a  good 
one  for  them.  Plant  in  October  or  November,  but  March  or 
April,  even  when  in  flower,  will  do  if  the  soil  round  the  roots 
be  not  disturbed  too  much.  Each  March  or  April  the 
deliciously  soft  blooms  will  rejoice  you,  appearing  before  the 
leaves  show.  An  autumn  mulching  with  decayed  manure  does 
them  much  good,  and  is  really  necessary  as  the  crowns  rise  by 
growth  above  the  ground. 

Propagation. — They  should  be  left  severely  alone  (not 
disturbing  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  unless  to  mulch 
them)  for  six  or  seven  years,  when  only,  if  evidently  failing 
or  you  wish  to  increase  them,  lift  the  roots  'and,  after 
dividing,  replant  in  October  or  November  in  fresh  soil. 
Also  by  seeds,  the  management  of  which  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L  S.,  ill  his  "Enoyclopasdia  of 
Gardening "  :  "  Sow  -^  in.  deep,  in  shallow  boxes  of  light 
sandj'  loam,  in  July  or  August.  Cover  soil  with  roofing  slate 
and  place  in  temperature  55  degrees,  or  leave  in  frame  till 
spring,  when  stand  in  shady  position  outdoors  and  keep  moist. 
Transplant  seedlings  into  flowering  position  the  following 
October," 


Heracleum. — Giant  or  Cow  Parsnip  or  Parsley. 
Nat.  Ord. — Umhellifei-CB. 

Derivation. —  Heracleum  is  the  old  Gr.  name  after  Heracles, 
or  Hercules,  because  of  its  gigantic  size  for  a  herb.  The 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  plants  are  said  to  be  wholesome  for 
cattle. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Enormous,  hardy  perennial  herbs,  with 
strong  tapering  roots,  huge  spreading  leaves,  and  gigantic 
heads  (umbels),  of  flowers  in  June  to  August.  Height  of 
flower-stems,  4  to  12  ft.  The  great  dimensions  of  this  plant 
are  very  striking.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  a 
bold  effect  is  desired  they  are  most  suitable.     Their  culture 
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is    simple,    and    their   success   does   not    depend    upon   tlieir 
having  the  purest  of  country  air. 

Species,    Etc. — Tlie  plants  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Central   and   S.   Europe  and  Asia.     Leaves   pinnate.     Only  a 


KiG.    110.      HeRACI.EUM   GIGANTEUM,    OE  VILLOSU.W   [the   Giant   Cow 

Parsley,  or  Parsnip). 

(Ht.  10  to  12  ft.) 


few  are  cultivated,  though  there  are  many  species.  One  of 
them— /L  gi'/anfeum  (gigantic),  or  viJlosum  (coarsely  han-y),  the 
lai-o-est— is  illustrated  (Fig.  110).  Some  others,  not  so  tall  (o  to 
lolt.),   are  //.  lavatum  (woolly);  silerimm  (Siberian);  einiiwis 
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(conspicuous) ;  Wilhelmd  (Wilhelm's) ;  and  pulescens  (softly 
hairy).     All  flower  alike. 

Culture. — Almost  any  soil  will  suffice  ;  it  should,  however, 
be  as  deep  as  possible  for  the  stray  roots,  and  to  ensure 
moisture.  A  sunny  position  is  best,  but  they  will  do  fairly 
well,  too,  in  partial  shade,  especially  if  near  water.  It  should 
be  as  sheltered  as  can  be,  since  the  large  leaves  get  broken  by 
wind.  Suited  for  rough  parts  of  a  large  garden,  or  shrub- 
beries, parks,  or  sheltered  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
or  on  islands.  Plant  in  October  or  November.  To  keep  the 
foliage  fine  and  healthy  it  is  best  to  remove  the  flower-stems 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  June. 

Propagation. — Let  the  plants  grow  into  clumps  until  wear- 
ing out.  Increase,  or  renew  by  division,  in  October  or  March. 
Sow  seeds  in  March  or  April,  outdoors,  in  a  sunny  place,  in 
ordinary  soil.  They  may  seed  themselves  in  undisturbed 
ground. 


Hesperis. — Rocket,  or  Dame's  Violet. 
Nat.  Ord. —  Cruciferce. 

Derivation. — Gr.  hesperos,  the  evening,  at  which  time, 
especially,  the  flowers  are  sweet  scented.  Roelietta,  in  Italian, 
means  a  distaff;  Rocket  may  in  some  way  be  derived  from 
this. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  late,  spring  to  summer  flowering 
fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  perennials  and  biennials.  Height, 
1  to  3  ft.  Old-fashioned,  pretty,  deliciously- fragrant  flowers, 
which,  though  easily  grown,  ^re  seldom  seen  now-a-days.  prob- 
ably because  the  more  fragrant  biennial  Virginian  Stocks 
(Malcomia),  to  which  they  are  closely  allied,  have  taken  their 
place. 

Species,  Etc. — Flowers  in  loose  racemes,  from  May 
onwards.  The  doubles  are  most  esteemed,  though  the  singles 
are  longer  lived  and  freer  in  growth.  There  are  biennials, 
but  the  following  is  »  perennial,  or,  properly  speaking,  a  long 
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lived  biennial  : — H.  matronalis  (matronly),  a  native  of  Soutli 
Europe  and  Kussian  Asia,  the  Dame's  Vtolet  or  Eoclset,  or 
Common  Rocket  (Fig.  111).  Its  double  varieties  are  : — 
White,  H.  m.  alba  plena;  purple,    H.  m.    pui^mrea  plena — 


Fig.  111.     Hespekis  matronalis  (Rocket,  or  Dame's  Violet). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


the  two  finest — and  a  red,  //.  m.  rubra  plena  ;  also  a  variegated 
white  and  purple,  H.  m.  variegata  flena.  Preference  is  given 
to  the  brightest-flowered,  very  double  and  compact-growing 
strains,    which  do    not   reach  more  than    2^   ft.     There   are 
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singles  of  these  (see  Fig.  Ill)  growing  3  to  4  ft.,  of  much 
more  lanky  habit. 

CuLTUBE. — An  ordinary  moist,  deep,  well-drained,  rather 
sandy  soil  is  best ;  they  like  a  little  old  stable  manure  mixed 
with  it.  The  more  choice  doubles  should  be  grown  in  sunny 
beds  or  borders  ;  the  singles  in  more  roomy  parts,  as  in  shrub- 
beries, and,  or  naturalized  in,  wild  places.  They  are  not 
totally  averse  to  half  shade.  Plant  in  October  or  November, 
or  in  March  or  April.  For  the  doubles  a  May  mulching 
with  decayed  manure,  or  liquid  manure,  occasionally  in 
summer,  produces  fine  growth  and  blooms,  especially  if  the  soil 
be  not  good.  To  help  root-growth  their  flower  stems  should 
be  cut  down  in  October  after  flowering,  and  before  the  seed 
matures. 

Propagation. — The  root-stocks  of  the  doubles  mentioned 
above  are  perennial,  but  soon  wear  out,  and  seem  to  tire  of 
the  soil,  so  they  are  best  divided  every  year,  or  at  the  most 
two,  in  October  or  March,  replanting  in  fresh  soil.  A  better 
way  is,  however,  to  take  cuttings  each  season  of  shoots  3  in. 
long  (including  three  or  four  joints),  in  July  to  September, 
after  flowering,  and  insert  these  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  bed 
outdoors ;  or  if  taken  in  September  to  October,  under  a  hand- 
light  or  cold  frame,  transplanting  in  March,  The  singles  can 
be  divided  in  the  same  way,  or  easily  grown  from  seed  (best) 
sown  annually  in  April,  just  below  the  surface  in  a  sunny 
position  outdoors,  transplanting  the  seedlings  in  June  or  July. 
They  also  seed  themselves  on  ground  that  is  not  disturbed. 


Heuchera. — Coealflowbr,  or  Alum  Eoot. 
Nat.  Okd. — Saxifragacete. 

Derivation. — Named  after  Heuoher,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
at  Wittenburg.  The  flowers  arc  deep,  coral-red.  The  author, 
therefore,  proposes  the  name  Coraliiower  for  the  genus.  The 
roots  are  astringent,  like  alum. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering   hardy 
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herbaceous  or  evergreen  perennial  plants,  with  woody  roots. 
Height;  9  in.  to  4  ft.  Jl.  xiivijHiiiea  (Fig.  112)  has  not  heen 
praised  too  liighly.  It  has  but  lately  been  introduced  into  this 
coa'J:ry.     There  are  several  other  species,   but  none   to  eijual 
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Fig.  112.     HeuCi^era  sanguinba  (Coralflover,  or  A/ioii  Hoot). 
(Ht  9  to  IS  ins,)' 


it.  It  is  of  compact  growth,  with  pretty  blueish  foliage  ever- 
green, unless  destroyed  by  hard  frost,  aud  bears  lieautiful 
numerous  and  long-lasting  coral-red  flowers  (spikes)  on  IS  in. 
long  stalks,  eminently  titting  them  for  cutting,  and  appearing 
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from  spring  to  autumn.  This  most  elegant  plant  is  therefore 
one  of  the  very  best  perennials  we  possess,  and  it  is  much 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  It  is,  moreover,  of  the  simplest 
culture,  and  the  easiest  propagation,  and  thrives  equally  well 
on  the  border  or  the  rockery,  and  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
except  stiff  clay,  flourishing  also  very  well  in  suburban 
gardens.     The  other  species  are  similarly  evergreen. 

Species,  Etc. — H.  sanguinea  (Fig.  112)  comes  from  Northern 
Mexico.  It  has  a  larger  flowered  variety,  H.  s.  grandiflora. 
Some  other  taller  and  later  flowering  species  from  North  and 
South  America  are  H.  maerophylla  (large  leaved),  H.  hracteata 
(with  bracts),  and  H.  lucida  (shining,  referring  to  leaves), 
which  grows  only  3  to  4  in.  high.       There  are  several  others. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  loam  should  form  the  staple 
soil.  It  is  well  to  add  grit  or  sand  for  drainage  ;  old  stable 
manure  or  leaf-mould  makes  them  flourish  well — especially 
the  taller  sorts.  Grow  in  borders  or  rockeries  in  full  sun ; 
in  either  case  well  drained  by  being  raised  a  foot  or  two. 
They  are  especially  suited  for  rookeries,  where  greenery  in 
winter  is  so  desirable,  but  the  soil  here  should  be  at  least 
18  in.  deep  to  provide  sufficient  moisture  for  the  roots. 
Plant  preferably  in  October  to  November — especially  H. 
sanguinea,  since  it  flowers  in  spring. 

Peopagation. — Let  the  plants  grow  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
by  that  time  they  may  get  too  woody  to  flower  well.  They 
can  readily  be  renewed,  best  just  after  flowering,  or  in  October  or 
November,  or  even  in  March  to  April,  when  they  make  their 
fresh  growth,  by  simply  breaking  off  portions  of  the  stems 
right  up  to  the  crowns,  and  putting  them  in  as  cuttings, 
burying  them  deeply,  as  far  as  the  first  leaves,  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  Water  for  a  day  or  two,  unless  it 
rains.  The  removal  of  these  portions  will  stimulate  the  old 
rootstocks  into  renewed  growth  and  flowering,  but  the  whole 
plant  is  better  divided  up,  as  the  new  growth  flowers  much 
the  best.  These  cuttings  root  quickly,  and  if  taken  just 
after  flowering,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  will  bloom  the  next 
spring. 
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Hypericum. — St.  John's  Wobt. 

Nat.  Ord. — Hypericinem. 

Derivation. — Said  to  be  from  the  Gr.  hyper,  above,  and 
eikon,  an  image,  the  central  upright  part  (ovary)  of  the  flower 
somewhat  resembling  a  figure. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Besides  greenhouse  and  half-hardy 
species,  the  genus  contains  several  hardy  herbaceous,  and  a 
few  evergreen  perennials  and  shrubby  deciduous  forms, 
flowering  from  early  spring  to  summer  and  autumn.  Roots, 
woody.  Height,  6  in.  to  6  ft.  Amongst  nature's  varied 
designs  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  in  its 
simplicity  than  is  shown  in  the  large-flowered  St.  John's 
Wort.  'The  pure  soft,  yellow  petals  closely  simulate  flakes  of 
beaten  gold,  and  the  central  bunch  of  stamens  are  like  a  tassel 
of  that  precious  metal.  Of  all  the  shrubby  deciduous  species, 
Moser's  variety  (twice  illustrated)  takes  the  first  place.  The 
plant  forms  a  neat  spreading  bush  with  arching  stems,  borne 
down  by  its  weight  of  foliage  and  bloom.  The  large  leaflets 
are  pleasingly  arranged  in  pairs,  and,  added  to  this,  the 
beautiful  large,  always  upward-facing,  blooms,  with  red  tipped 
stamens,  are  borne  in  great  profusion  from  July  to  Septeniber. 
The  only  drawback  it  has  is,  that  (as  with  the  other  large- 
flowered  species)  it  is  impossible  to  pick  a  full  blown  flower 
without  sacrificing  several  buds,  which  will  not  open  in  water, 
and  the  flowers,  moreover,  fall  rather  quickly.  The  small- 
flowered  species  are  showy.  All  below  mentioned  will  thrive 
in  suburban  gardens  and  do  well  in  most  soils.  H. 
caltjcinum  should  be  noted  as  an  almost  evergreen  plant  that 
flourishes  in  half  or  full  shade,  and  even  under  trees,  for 
which  position  not  many  hardy  perennials  can  be  found,  and 
perhaps  none  to  equal  it  in  beauty  and  ease  of  culture,  with 
practically  a   constant  maintenance  of  pleasing  green  foliage. 

Species,  Etc. — All  have  golden-yellow  flowers  from  June  or 
July  to  September  (except  H.  japonicum  in  spring) ,  and  the 
leaves  are  in  pairs.  Flowers  under  1  inch  across,  mostly 
not  borne  singly,  but  in  corymbs,  panicles,  etc.  Her- 
baceous species : — Some  of  the  easiest  grown  species,  and 
typical  of  this  section,  are  the  following  European  and  Asian 
forms  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  H.  per- 
foratum   (perforated   leaves,    or   more   correctly,   leaves    with 
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pellucid  dots,  a  characteristic  of  some  other  species  also), 
1  to  Ij  ft.,  flowers  numerous,  in  handsome  terminal  corymbs. 
H.  pulchrum  (beautiful),  1  to  2  ft.,  flowers  in  an  oblong  or 
pyramidal  panicle  ;  a  very  pretty  plant  especially  in  the  buds 


Fig.  113.     Hypemccm  Moserianom  (Moser's,  St.  John's  Worl) 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 


and  young  leaves,  which  are  pinnate.  Some  others  resemble 
the  above,  but  H.  elodes  (marshy)  is  quite  distinct,  growing 
only  6  to  8  in.  high,  and  in  wet  ground.  Some  others,  not 
British,  and  not  so  easily  grown,  are   H.  asryron  (St.  Peter's 
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Wort),  Siberia,  3  ft.,  flowers  large  and  few ;  H.  elegans 
(elegant),  Siberia,  1  ft.,  leaves  dotted,  flowers  racemose  ; 
H.  japonicum  (Japanese),  1  ft.,  flowers  in  loose  panicles  in 
spring.  Shrubby  or  half  shrubby.  Branches  and  roots 
woody,  and  almost  evergreen.  Erect  species  :  A  British,  easily- 
grown  species  is  S.  androsxmum  (a  genus  now  included  with 
Hypericum),  known  as  Tutsan  (from  the  Lat.  totus  sanus,  all 
healed,  referring  to  supposed  medicinal  qualities,  the  large 
minutely  dotted  leaves  being  deliciously  aromatic  when  drying 
or  dried) ;  height,  3  ft. ;  half  shrubby,  almost  evergreen ; 
flowers  large,  terminal.  H.  patulum  (spreading  habit),  Japan, 
grows  6  ft.  high  ;  flowers  corymbose.  There  are  several  others 
not  so  hardy.  Trailing  species :  H.  humifusum  (trailing), 
an  easily-grown  wild  (and  European)  species,  growing  in  dense 
spreading  tufts,  about  6  in.  high ;  flowers  few,  small,  pale 
yellow,  in  loose  leafy  cymes.  H.  nummularia  (money  wort 
leaved),  Pyrenees,  also  in  tufted  masses;  3  to  6  ins.  high.  Flowers 
2  to  3  or  4  in.  across,  borne  singly  and  terminal. — Of  these  H. 
Moserianum  (Fig.  113)  is  the  best,  and  is  a  truly  splendid 
plant.  It  is  of  French  origin  and  of  recent  introduction,  and 
is  a  hybrid  between  H.  patulum  and  H.  calycinum,  partaking  of 
the  habit  of  the  former  with  the  flowers  of  the  latter. 
The  flowers  in  the  author's  experience  of  the  plant 
in  a  London  suburban  garden  is  that  they  do  not  exceed 
2J  ins.  in  width,  but  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  foliage, 
which  is  deciduous,  is  especially  handsome  when  young.  The 
plant  is  easily  grown,  and  has  withstood  very  severe  winters. 
//.  calycinum  (large  calyxed),  naturalised  in  the  British  Isles, 
from  S.E.  Europe,  is  known  as  the  Eose  of  Sharon  (from  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers),  and  also  Aaron's  beard  (from  the  tuft  of 
golden  stamens  in  the  centre),  almost  evergreen,  flowers  late 
in  October  like  the  preceding,  but  less  full  in  petal.  In  good 
soil  they  reach  3,  or  even  4  in.,  across.  Height  1  ft.  to  18  ins. 
Habit,  diffuse. 

CtJLTUEB. — All  like  some  moisture.  The  herbaceous  species 
require  ordinary  soil,  with  some  sand  for  drainage,  but  luxuri- 
ating if  plenty  of  leaf-mould  be  added.  Grow  in  sunny 
borders  and  rockeries,  or  naturalise  in  shrubberies,  etc.  Plant 
in  October  or,  better,  in  April.  Cut  down  stems  in  October.  A 
top-dressing  of  old  stable  manure  in  April  is  good  for  them. 
The  shrubby  and  sub-shrubby  species  require  similar  soil.     H, 
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calycinum  may  be  grown  in  borders  or  rockeries,  on  banks,  or 
naturalised  in  wild  places  in  half  or  full  shade,  or  under,  or  in 
the  drip  of  trees  ;  the  rest  best  in  sunny  borders,  but  they  do 
fairly  well,  too,  in  half  shade,  where  they  get  a  more  constant 
moisture.  All  the  British  forms  can  be  naturalised.  H. 
elodes  requires  a  wet  place.  Plant  in  October  or  November, 
or,  better,  February  to  March.  Prune  the  deciduous  shrubby 
species  isto  shape  (including  H.  Moserianuai)  in  February,  and 
the  evergreens  in  April. 

Propagation. — H.  Moserianum,  and  the  other  shrubby 
species,  will  grow  for  many  years  without  deteriorating,  in- 
creasing in  beauty  and  size  each  season.  Propagate  by 
cuttings  of  firm  shoots,  3  ins.  long,  in  sandy  soil  outdoors, 
shaded  at  first,  taken  in  August  or  September.  Divide  the 
herbaceous  perennials  in  two  or  three  seasons  in  October,  or 
in  April.  Also  increased  by  seed  sown  in  March,  outdoors, 
l-16th  in.  deep,  in  sandy  soil  in  a  sunny  position. 


Iberis. — Candytuft. 

Nat.  Oed  — Cruaiferce. 

Derivation. — Some  of  the  species  are  found  in  Iberia,  the 
old  Roman  name  for  Spain ;  and  some  also  in  Canada,  hence 
Candytuft. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  genus  is  a  hardy,  woody-rooted 
one,  and  contains  ssveral  perennial  shrubby  evergreen  species. 
These  flower  from  early  spring  onwards.  The  shrubby  ever- 
green section  alone  are  treated  of  here.  They  are  the  easiest 
grown  of  all  perennials,  flourishing  either  on  rockeries  or 
borders,  and  requiring  no  attention  for  years.  They  do  well, 
too,  in  suburban  gardens.  The  foliage  resists  severe  frosts, 
and  so  the  plants  are  very  useful  where  greenery  all  through 
the  winter  is  desired.  The  flowers  are  in  dense  heads,  the 
plants  being  literally  hidden  by  them. 

Spbcies,  Etc. — We  select  a  few  of  the  best  evergreen  forms, 
which  are  all  from  West  Asisi.     The   flower?  of   all,  except 
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I.  Tenoreana,  are  pure  white,  and  appear  from  May  and  June 
onwards,  being  sweetly,  but  not  strongly,  scented.  Some  have 
flat,  others  elongated  heads.  Iberis,  "  Little  Gem,"  a  German 
hybrid    (Fig.   114),   has   the    merit  of    being    a    low-growing, 


Fiu.   114.     Ibeeis  SEMPERVIRENS  [the  Evergreen  Candytuft, 

Little  Gem). 

(Ht.  4  to  6  ins.) 


small,  compact  shrub,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  a 
small  rockery,  etc.  I.  correwfoUa  (leaves  like  Correa,  a  conser- 
vatory plant)  is  more  straggling,  and  covers  much  more  space. 
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It  grows  1  ft.  high.  The  flower-heads  become  long-rounded 
clusters.  /.  e.  sempervirens  (always  green)  reaches  8  to  12  in., 
and  is  branched  ;  it  has  a  double-flowered  variety,  /.  s.  plMia. 
I.  saxatilis  (rock  loving  ;  Lat.  saxiim,  a  stone),  also  called  /. 
petrcea  (Lat.  petra,  a  rock  or  crag),  grows  only  3  to  6  in.  high. 
/.  Pruitii  (Fruit's)  and  /.  Tenoreana  (Tenore's)  are  much  alike, 
except  that  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  smooth,  and  the  latter 
finely  hairy,  and  its  flowers  become  purplish.  A.  Garrexiana 
(Garrexian)  is  6  to  9  in.,  the  flower  heads  elongating  very 
much  in  flowering.  The  Common  Candytuft  (/.  umbellata 
— umbel-flowered)  is  an  annual. 

CuLTTiBB. — Succeeds  in  ordinary  garden  loam,  with  some  grit 
or  sand  for  drainage,  and  a  sunny  position.  They  cannot  be 
wrongly  planted  anywhere,  but  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
ledges  of  rockeries^' planted  in  soil  18  in.  deep,  between  large 
stones,  over  which  they  will  grow ;  or  in  well-drained  (raised) 
border  or  shrubbery  edges ;  likewise  on  old  ruins  (to  the  d6bris 
of  which  loam  must  be  added),  and  dry  sandy  banks,  where  few 
plants  would  exist.  /.  correcefolia  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
in  sun  or  shade,  except  under  trees.  Plant,  preferably,  in 
October,  or  March  to  April. 

Propagation. — The  plants  increase  slowly,  and  are  best  left 
quite  alone  for  years,  only  renewing  them  if  they  get  to  look 
shabby.  The  roots  may  easily  be  divided  (best)  in  October  or 
March.  Also  by  cuttings  1  to  2  in.  long  of  the  partially- 
formed  shoots,  in  late  spring,  April  to  May,  and  insert  in 
loam,  in  well-drained  pots,  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  a  shady  bed, 
under  a  handlight.  By  layering  in  spring,  enough  roots  being 
formed  by  autumn  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  layered 
stems.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  just  beneath  the  surface, 
in  shallow  frames.  Plant  out  cuttings  and  seedlings  when 
strong  enough. 
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Inula. — Elecampane,  or  FLEABA^B. 

Nat.  Oed. — Compositce. 

Derivation. — Inula  is  the  old  Lat.  name  for  the  Elecampane, 
Inula  Helenium.      The  author  here  adopts  Elecampane  as  the 


Fig.  115.     Inula  glandulosa  {tht  Glandular  Fleabane). 
(Ht.  II  to  2  ft.) 


English  title  for  the  whole  genus  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 
Inula  is  said  to  be  in  some  way  derived  from  Helenium. 
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Habit  and  Uses. — Midsummer  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  tapering  roots.  Height,  2  to  4  ft. 
The  large  size  of  the  flowers  as  compared  with  the  plant,  their 
golden  colour,  and  uncommon  appearance,  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  this  genus.  The  plants  are  easily  grown,  and  flourish 
in  gardens  near  towns.  The  flowers  are  long,  lasting,  and  nice 
vase  ornaments. 

Species,  Etc. — Plants  downy.  The  flowers  in  all  are  golden 
yellow,  appearing  in  June  or  July.  /.  glandulosa  (glandular), 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  the  best  one  for  garden  borders,  is  illus- 
trated (Fig.  115).  The  ray  florets  become  curiously  turned  back 
when  the  flowers  mature.  /.  grandiflora  (large  flowered)  is  a 
new  variety  of  it.  /.  oeulas  Ghristi  (Christ's  Eye),  native  of 
E.  Europe,  has  a  neat  habit,  and  is  very  ornamental ;  height 
IJ  to  2  ft.  I.  Helenium  (Helenium-like),  the  Elecampane, 
native  of  Europe  (and  Britain)  and  Siberia,  and  growing  3  to 
6  ft.,  was  much  cultivated  as  a  tonic  and  aromatic  garden 
herb,  and  its  rootstock  candied.  It  is  a  coarse,  but  pretty 
plant. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  enriched  with  old  stable  manure. 
Grow  in  sunny  borders  or  beds,  doing  better  if  they  bo 
moist.  E.  Helenium  is  more  suited  for  wild  parts  of  the 
garden  or  for  naturalising.  Plant  October  to  November,  or 
March  to  April.  They  may  require  support.  Cut  down  the 
flower-stems,  which  get  shabby,  in  October.  The  plants  may 
flower  twice  if  mild  weather  be  prolonged  into  autumn. 

Pbopaqation. — Allow  the  plants  to  grow  into  clumps  for 
several  seasons.  When  deteriorating,  or  previously  for  increase, 
divide  the  roots  carefully,  best  in  October,  just  after  flowering, 
or  March.  Sow  seeds  in  April,  Jg-th  in.  deep,  in  a  partially 
shaded  border,  transplanting  the  seedlings  into  their  per- 
manent quarters  the  same  autumn  or  the  next  spring. 
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Iris. — Flag,  or  Flbue  de  Luce  or  Lys. 
Nat.  Ord. — Iridacece. 

Derivation. — Iris  is  the  Gr.  for  rainbow,  referring  to  the 
variety  of  colours  in  these  flowers.  The  signification  of  Luce 
or  Lys  is  much  disputed.  Tt  is  said  to  mean  either  a  lily  or  a 
lance,  both  of  which  the  shape  of  the  flowers  may  represent. 
At  all  events  the  Iris  has  long  been  the  national  heraldic 
emblem  of  the  French. 

Habit  and  Uses.— Hardy  herbaceous  or  evergreen  rhizo- 
matous  creeping-rooted  perennials,  and  bulbous  deciduous 
plants,  flowering  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  Height,  3 
in.  to  3  ft.  No  class  of  hardy  perennials  show  a  greater 
variety  in  form  and  colour  than  the  Irises.  Very  many  are 
easily  grown — the  rhizomatous  chiefly  so — but  also  some  of 
the  bulbous,  both  furnishing  fine  cut  bloom.  Of  the  great 
number  of  species  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  any  particular 
ones,  they  are  all  so  beautiful.  Two  great  divisions  exist, 
viz.  :  the  rhizomatous  (or  creeping)  rooted,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  the  easier  cultivated,  and  the  bulbous,  only 
some  ten  in  number.     We  give  below  a  short  resum6  of  them. 

Ehizomatous  or  Creeping  Eooted  Irises. — The  evergreen 
flags  seen  so  often  in  our  town  as  well  as  country  gardens  are 
mostly  varieties  of  the  German  section  (Iris  Oermanica)  from 
Central  and  S.  Europe,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  (Fig.  116). 
Height,  about  2  ft.  They  bloom  grandly  in  May  or  June, 
some  varieties  being  considerably  earlier  than  others.  Rhizo- 
matous species  other  than  these  are  numerous,  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  very  fine  indeed.  In 
many  cases,  however,  they  require  special  treatment  as  to 
position  and  soil,  being  tender.  The  Florentine  Iris  (/. 
/oi'enfo'jia)  (Fig.  118),  is,  however,  an  exception.  This  species 
will  succeed  in  any  open  sunny  spot,  in  good  ordinary  soil, 
and  is  specially  suitable  for  naturalising  in  bold  clumps 
in  woodlands.  Its  blooms  are  of  a  delicate  blue  tint,  veined 
with  yellow.  For  a  moist  or  boggy  position  in  full  sun, 
as  at  the  edge  of  water,  the  very  beautiful  July  flowering 
Iris  Koempferi  (Kcempfer's)  or  laevigata  (smooth),  the  Japanese 
Iris,  are  well  suited.  The  flowers  are  large,  often  reaching  9  to 
10  in.  across,  and  the  forms  and  colours  varied  and  very 
choice. 
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Culture  of  Iris  Germanica  —  Soil :  ordinary.  They 
flourish  and  flower  best  in  sun,  preferring,  however,  a  some- 
what moist  spot,  and  this  is  generally  better  provided  in 
half  shade,  and  in  a  clay  subsoil  (which  is  moisture  retaining). 


Jj'ia.  116. 


Iris  Germanica  (Light-blue  German  Mag). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 


It  is  because  they  adapt  themselves  so  well  to  various  positions 
that  they  are  planted  so  freely  in  parks  and  gardens.  Plant 
(best)  in  September  to  November,  or  in  March.  Clumps 
may    be   safely   moved    even   when    in    flower,    if    care    be 
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taken  not  to  disturb  too  much  the  soil  round  the  roots. 
This  may  largely  he  prevented  by  watering  them  over- 
night. The  rhizomes  should  be  planted  only  just  below  the 
surface,  for  observe  how   in   old   clumps  the  roots  heajj  them- 


FiG.  117.     Ikis  reticulata  [Net-veined  bulbed  Iris). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 

selves  together  above  the  soil.  A  top  dressing  with  well- 
decayed  stable  manure  in  October,  and  mulching  with  cow 
manure  in  March  is  very  beneficial.  Liquid  manure,  too, 
may  be  applied  to  estabhshed  plants  in  summer. 
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Propagatiox. — This  is  easily  effected  by  separating  the 
whole  clump,  or  pieces  only,  with  rootlets  attached  to  each 
division,  in  September  or  October;  but  they  are  best  not 
disturbed  for  several   years,  only  doing  so  if  to  increase,  or 


Fig.  118. 


Ikis  Florentina  (the  Flormtine  IrU). 
(Ht.  18  ins.) 


if  deteriorating  or  overgrown.  They  will  not  flower  well 
till  thoroughly  established.  Replant  in  fresh  soil.  Sow 
seeds  in  October  or  November,  just  below  the  surface,  in 
deep  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame. 
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Culture  of  Iris  Kcempferi. — This  Iris  does  best  in 
ordinary  deep  loam  ;  if  not  decidedly  wet,  peat  and  loam,  half 
and  half.  Position  :  Full  sun.  The  plants  thrive  well  only 
at  the  water's  edge,  or  in  marshy  soil.     Plant  September  to 


Fig.  119. 


Iris  xiphicjim  (the  English  Iris). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 


October.     They   require  generally  a  couple  of  seasons   after 
planting  to  flower  well. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  necessary.     Increase 
by  division  in  September  or  October.     Sow  seeds  as  soon  as 
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ripe  as  for  7?'4s  Germanica.  They  will  not  germinate  till  the 
next  spring.     Seedlings  flower  when  two  years  old. 

Bulbous-rooted  Irises. — Of  these  we  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  best,  and  illustrate  the  net- vein  bulbed  species  /. 
•reticulata,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  as  typical  of  all,  a 
great  favourite,  and  deservedly  so  (Fig.  117).  Much  like  /. 
relxulota  in  form  of  flower,  but  with  tints  still  more  lovely  and 
more  profuse  in  blooming,  are  the  Spanish  Irises,  the  /.  xiphium 
(Gr.  xiphes,  a  sword),  but  the  leaves  are  hollow  and  pointed, 
like  those  of  rushes.  Height,  9  in.  to  1  ft.,  flowering  in  June. 
/.  xiphioides  (sword-like),  called  the  English  bulbous  Iris, 
though  also  from  the  Pyrenees,  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
is  taller  and  with  larger  flowers,  and  even  more  showy. 
Height,  1  to  2  ft.  ;  flowers  in  June. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  with  sand,  and  a  little  extra  round 
each  bulb  to  prevent  rot  and  to  keep  off  insects.  They  luxu- 
riate if  leaf  mould  be  added  also.  But  /.  reticulata  requires 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  half-  and  half.  An  inch  of  cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse  over  the  bulbs,  or  a  dressing  of  leaf-mould,  is  a 
great  help  in  retaining  moisture,  and  protects  them  also  in 
winter.  Grow  in  a  sunny  position.  Plant  in  September  to 
November,  3  in.  apart,  and  at  least  3  to  4  in.  deep,  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost.  A  top-dressing  with  decayed  manure  in 
March  is  very  good  for  them. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  for  three  or  four  years,  by 
which  time  they  may  get  too  thick,  when  lift  and  replant 
with  the  offsets  divided  in  the  planting  months.  Sow  seeds 
as  for  the  rhizomatous  section. 

Pot  Culture. — Pot  in  October  five  bulbs,  2  in.  deep,  in  a 
5-in.  pot,  in  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Place  in  a  cold  frame  till  flowers  appear,  then  remove  to  cool 
greenhouse.  Water  moderately  when  growth  begins  till 
flowers  fade,  then  keep  quite  dry. 
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Lathyrus.— Everlasting  Pea. 

Nat.  Ord. — Leguminosce, 

Derivation. — Lathyrus  is  their  old  Gr.  name.      The  roots, 
once  established,  never  die  out. 


Fig.  120.     Lathyrus  gbandiflorus  (the  Large-fiowered 
Evirlasling  Pea). 
(Ht.  3  ft.  staked.) 

Habit  and  Uses. — Amongst  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
some  early  summer-fiowering,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous 
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perennial  climbers,  growing  4  to  7  ft,  high.  All  are  fine, 
well-known,  and  largely-grown  plants,  very  hardy,  and  of  the 
simplest  culture.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  lack  the  scent 
of  the  annual  Sweet  Pea  (Lathy rus  odoratus),  but,  like  them, 
are  also  tine  flowers  for  vase  decoration. 

Species,  Etc.— The  following  are  grand  red  or  crimson- 
flowered  forms : — L.  grandiflorus  (large  flowered),  native  of  South 
Europe,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  120).  L.  sylvestris  (wood  loving\ 
platyphyllus  Cflat-leaved),  or  latifoUus  (broad-leaved),  native  of 
Europe,  is  the  original  Everlasting  Pea.  Height  5  to  7  ft. 
Flowers  appear  in  June,  or  July  to  August,  or  September. 
Colour,  red,  variegated  pale  crimson,  violet  and  green.  It  has 
a  nice  white-flowered  variety,  alba. 

Culture.  —  Requires  ordinary  soil.  Old  stable  manure 
mixed  with  it,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  every  spring,  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  in  all  the  pod-bearing,  vegetable-like  plants 
which  much  exhaust  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  as  deep  as 
possible,  for  the  roots  go  down  very  far ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  them  when  once  established,  as  their 
name,  "  everlasting,"  implies.  They  prefer  a  sunny  position, 
but  they  are  vigorous  enough  to  do  very  fairly  also  in  half- 
shade.  If  in  borders,  amongst  other  perennials,  they  must  be 
freely  staked.  Or  plant  them  against  trellis,  arbours,  tree 
stumps,  or  any  similar  support,  which  they  will  adorn,  or  hide 
if  ugly.  The  plants  should,  however,  have  a  spot  to  them- 
selves, as  they  increase  mufh  and  irregularly.  Cut  down  the 
stems  close  after  flowering  (October).  They  may  be 
naturalised  in  suitable  places.  Plant  October  to  Novem- 
ber, or  March  to  April.  The  plants  will  not,  under 
ord'nary  circumstances,  require  any  further  attention.  Water 
freely  in  dry  weather.  .  A  top  dressing  with  decayed  manure 
in  March,  and  liquid  manure  occasionally  in  summer,  does 
them  much  good. 

Propagation. — Increase  is  easily  and  quickly  efiected  in 
March  or  April  by  taking  up  portions  of  the  root,  which 
should  be  followed  till  mature  wood  is  found,  with  rootlets 
attached,  and  planted  again  at  least  a  foot  deep.  May  also  be 
readily  propagated  by  seed  sown  outdoors,  where  they  are 
to  grow,  likewise  in  March  or  April. 
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Leontopodium. — Edelweiss,  or  Lion's  Foot. 
Nat.  Ord. —  Comp 


Derivation. — Leontopodium  is  the  old  Gr.  name  of  the  genus 
from  lean,  leontan,  a  lion,  and  p9us,  podas,  a  foot.  The  flower- 
heads  somewhat  resemble  a  lion's  foot.  Edelweiss  (German) 
means  "  noble  white." 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  flowering  from  mid  to  late  summer.  Height, 
6  ins.  These  little  plants,  natives  of  the  Alps,  etc.,  in  lime- 
stone regions,  are  well  known  to  tourists,  and  sought  after 
because  of  their  pretty  silvery-grey  appearance  and  softness, 
which  is  due  to  numerous  close  white  woolly  hairs  clothing  the 
whole  plant,  but  especially  the  large  involucres  round  the 
yellow  flowers,  which,  without  them,  would  be  small  and  in- 
significant, the  whole  forming  a  pretty,  irregular  star  with  a 
raised  centre.  On  account  of  this  woolly  covering  the  flowers, 
stems,  and  leaves  last  almost  indefinitely  when  dried,  which 
greatly  enhances  their  value.  The  genus  Leontopodium 
is  closely  allied  to  Gnaphalium  (Gr.  gnaphalon,  soft 
down)  of  the  same  order,  which  is  represented  in  Great 
Britain  by  several  species — one,  the  Marsh  Cudweed,  a 
corruption  of  Cottonweed  (_G.  uliginosum),  5  or  6  in.  high, 
and  not  unlike  the  Edelweiss,  and  dries  just  as  well.  It 
can  be  found  growing  in  July  to  August  on  wet  roadsides  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  The  Edelweiss  is  easily  grown, 
and  will  flourish  even  in  gardens  near  towns,  and  under  culti- 
vation forms  much  finer  specimens  than  in  the  wild  state. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  plant  raised  from  seed  and  thriving 
in  a  garden  just  outside  the  four-mile  radius  of  the  City  of 
London.  In  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  the  plants  do  ex- 
cellently and  keep  clean,  which  is  a  great  desideratum. 

Species,  Etc — O.  alpinum  (Alpine),  illustrated  (Fig.  121), 
is  the  only  one  cultivated. 

Culture. — Ordinary  well  drained  and  sandy  soil,  without 
manure,  which  causes  lanky  growth,  and  a  few  pieces  of  lime- 
stone round  each  plant  will  suit  the  Edelweiss.  Position: 
sunny  and  not  overshadowed  by  other  plants.  The  Edelweiss 
really  does  best  on  exposed  rockeries,  but  will  grow  also  on  the 
ledge  of  an  open  well-raised  sloping  border  facing  south  or 
thereabouts,  amongst    stones,  for   thorough   drainage.      The 
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plants  are  very  apt  to  rot  off  from  the  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter.  In  the  wild  state  they  often  grow  vertically,  chiefly 
under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rook  facing  south.  From  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  the  author  was  able  one  day  in  Switzer- 


FiG.  121.     Leoniopodium,  OB  Gnaphalium  alpinum  {the  Alpine 

Edelweiss  or  Lion's  Foot). 

(Ht.  6  to  8  in.] 

land,  as  one  of  a  party  specially  bent  on  Edelweiss  finding,  to 
gather  a  great  many  bunches  growing  just  under  the  edge  of 
a  mountain  road,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  climbed  on 
wearily   the  whole   day  over   other    parts,   finding    but  few 
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specimens.  So  ruthlessly  have  the  plants  been  picked,  root 
and  all,  by  tourists,  that  they  have  been  protected  by  Swiss 
legislation.  In  cultivation  it  is  wise  to  fix  a  piece  of  glass  a 
few  inches  above  the  plants  during  autumn  and  winter,  to 
protect  the  crowns  from  rain.  Gather  the  flowers  for  preserva- 
tion in  August,  allowing  them  to  dry  thoroughly  without 
any  artificial  heat,  well-pressed  under  several  changes  of  thick 
blotting  paper.     Plant  firmly  in  March  or  April. 

Peopacation. — The  rootstocks  are  perennial,  but  soon  wear 
out.  So  it  is  best  to  divide  them  yearly  in  April,  or  better, 
to  sow  seeds  annually  in  March  in  a  well  drained  pan  of  fine 
loam,  leaf -mould,  and  granite  chips  or  crushed  limestone, 
under  a  handlight,  or  a  cold  frame,  in  a  cool  shady  spot, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  outdoors  in  August  or  September  ; 
in  fact  treat  them  as  biennials.  The  seedlings  can  be  grown 
well  also  planted  singly  into  well  drained  pots,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  limestone  round  them,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame. 


L  eucoj  um. — Snowflake. 

Nat.  Orb. — Amanjllideos. 

Derivation. — Gr.  leukos,  white,  and  ion,  a  violet. 

Habit  and  Uses. — -Early  spring  and  summer  flowering  bulbs. 
Height,  6  in.  to  1^  ft. 

Species,  Etc.—  These  flowers  are  violet,  or  rather  primrose- 
scented,  and  of  a  white  colour,  with  green-tipped  petals. 
The  Spring  Snowflake  {L.  vernum),  from  Central  Europe, 
height  4  to  6  in.,  appears  in  February  very  soon  after  the 
Siberian  and  Two-leaved  Squills,  and  the  Spring  Crocuses.  Its 
sister  and  taller  variety,  the  Summer  Snowflake  {L.  osstivum), 
native  of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  height  1^  ft.,  is  found 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. '  Flowering 
in  J  une,  the  beauty  of  this  latter  species  is  apt  to  be  lost  in 
gardens  amongst  the  wealth  of  bloom  in  that  month.  Another 
variety,  however,   the  Carpathian  species  {L.  v,  carpathicum), 
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illustrated  (Fig.  122),  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  meagre 
list  of  hardy  bulbs  flowering  in  early  spring. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  enriched  with  old  stable 
manure  and  leaf-mould.     Add  a  fourth  part  sand  or  grit  to  it. 


Fig.  122.     Lbccojum  vernum  carpathiccm  {the  Carpathian 

Spring  Snowfiake). 

(Ht.  8  to  9  in.) 

and  place  a  little  extra  sand  round  each  bulb  for  drainage. 
The  Spring  and  the  Carpathian  Snowflakes  prefer  rather  shady 
and  moist  spots,  whilst  the  Summer  Snowflake  rejoices  more  in 
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sun.  Place  them  on  border  edges  on  the  rockery.  Plant  in 
August  to  November,  4  in.  deep  and  3  in.  apart,  in  small 
groups.  The  bulbs  generally  require  a  couple  of  seasons 
before  flowering  well. 

Propagation. — When  too  thick,  which  will  not  be  for  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years,  lift  and  replant,  dividing  the  oflTaets  in 
September  to  October. 


Liatris. — Blazing  Star,  or  Snake  Root. 
Nat.  Ord. — ComposHce. 

Derivation. — Unknown. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
tuberous-rooted,  hardy  perennial  herbs.  Height,  1  to  3  ft. 
Well  grown  specimens  of  this  genus  are  handsome  and  striking, 
their  value  being  increased  by  their  flowering  after  the  chief 
summer  harvest  of  colour  and  effect  is  over.  They  succeed  in 
suburban  gardens. 

Species. — Of  these  there  are  several,  all  from  North  America. 
We  select  the  following: — The  topmost  flowers,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  open  first.  The  spikes  are  close  set  like 
Stocks.  L.  spicata  (Fig.  123),  the  earliest  and  hardiest,  is 
also  one  of  the  best,  though  L.  scariosa  (scarious,  referring  to 
the  thin  dry  scales  on  the  plant)  is  more  shrubby,  owing  to 
the  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  being  borne  in  branching 
heads  corymbs).  Height,  2  ft.  L.  s.  magnifica  (magnificent) 
is  an  improved  form  of  it,  blooming  from  September  to  October. 
L.  pycnostachya  (dense-spiked)  is  an  old  plant,  growing  3  to 
5  ft.  high,  with  thick,  leafy,  unbranched  stems  like  L.  spicata. 
Flowers  pale  purple  or  dark  rose,  August  to  October. 

Culture.— Ordinary  soil,  made  light  with  about  a  fourth 
part  sand  or  grit,  and  enriched  with  old  stable  manure  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  as  deep  as  possible  to  ensure  constant  moisture, 
but  they  dislike  wet  soil.  L.  pycnostacliya,  however,  thrives 
in  a  dry  spot  where  perhaps  few  other  plants  would  live.  It 
is  best  treated  as  a  biennial.     The   others  do  well  amongst 
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peat-loving  shrubs,  in  places  -where  they  can  get  sunshine. 
Grow  in  sunny  open  beds  or  borders,  or  a  similar  position 
on  a  well-drained  rookery.  Plant  October  to  November,  or, 
preferably,  March  to  April.     The  decayed  flower-stems  may  be 


Fig.  123.     Liateis  spioata  (the  Spike-Jlowered  Blazing  Star 

or   Snake    Boot). 

(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 

cut  down  in  October.  An  April  mulching  with  decayed 
manure  and  copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  do  them  much 
good. 

Propagation. — The  plants  should  form  into  good  clumps, 
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but  the  first  season  in  which  deterioration  is  noticed,  which 
may  be  in  two  or  three  years,  the  tuberous  roots  should  be 
divided  or  cut  up  into  not  too  small  portions  in  March  or 
April,  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Sow  seeds  i"5  in.  deep  in 
light  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  spot  outdoors  in  August  or 
September,  the  seedlings  being  transplanted  to  their  flowering 
places  the  following  May. 


Lilium.— Lily. 

Nat.  Oed. — LiJiacece. 

Dbeivation. — Lilium  is  the  old  Lat.  name ;  Gr.  Leirion. 

Habi  r  AND  Uses,  Etc.  —Tall  late  spring,  early  summer,  and 
autumn  flowering  hardy  bulbs.  Height,  1  to  10  ft.  In  the 
flower  world  of  beauty,  the  gift  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  lilies, 
next  to  roses,  doubtless  occupy  the  first  rank.  And  yet  the 
inspired  poet  of  old  would  seem  to  place  the  lily  first  (Song  of 
Solomon  ii.  2),  as  emblematical  of  a  greater  and  more  tender 
beauty,  remembering  that  generally  it  cannot  well  bear  the 
scorching  sun  of  midday,  as  does  the  sturdier,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  prickly  rose.  The  Italians,  nevertheless,  in  their 
land  of  sunshine,  have  chosen  the  lily  for  their  national 
emblem.  Many  lilies  are  easily  grown,  and  a  large  number 
will  thrive,  even  though  not  in  a  too  pure  atmosphere. 
Several  mentioned  here  flourish  very  fairly  in  the  author's 
garden,  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  centre  of  London. 
A  common  experience  seems  to  be  that  the  choicer  sorts  die 
after  once  flowering,  or  deteriorate  so  much  as  to  be  worthless. 
This  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  to  their  not  being  planted 
rightly  in  the  first  place,  the  position  and  soil  for  them  being 
wrongly  chosen.  Nor  is  it  generally  understood  that  strong 
flowering  bulbs,  being  generally  purchased  for  planting  in  the 
first  instance,  they — especially  the  Martagon  section — in  com- 
mon with  many  other  bulbs,  may  often  lie  dormant,  or  merely 
produce  a  short  flowerless  stem  for  a  season  or  two,  after 
lalooming,  partly  spending  their  strength  during  that  time  in 
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the  production  of  offsets,  which  themselves  do  not  bloom  till 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  and  the  bulbs  are  thus  thought  to 
have  perished.  Perhaps,  too,  the  stems,  as  well  as  the  flowers, 
are  cut  off  for  vase  decoration,  which,  though  it  may  not  hurt 
a  fibrous  rooted  plant,  will,  in  the  case  of  the  lily  (and  bulbs 
generally),  very  likely  prove  fatal,  or,  at  all  events,  check 
bloom  for  perhaps  more  than  one  season.  Such  failure  from 
cutting  the  stems  may  not  be  noticed,  though  it  follows,  in 
small  bulbous  subjects,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Squills,  etc., 
because  they  are  numerous,  but  a  single,  and,  perhaps,  much- 
prized  lily  would  be  at  once  missed  and  mourned.  If,  there- 
fore, lilies  are  picked  at  all,  it  should  be  by  the  short  flower 
stalks  only,  and  even  then  a  few  only  should  be  removed.  The 
essentials  of  successful  lily  growing  will  be  given  under 
culture.  One  most  important  point,  but  not  so  essential  in 
the  commoner  sorts,  is  protection  of  the  earliest  above- ground 
shoots  in  March  or  April,  and  even  May.  If  these  be  blighted 
by  frost  or  wind  their  prospect  of  blooming  will  be  nuich 
marred,  if  not  totally  lost,  for  that  season,  besides  damage 
being  done  to  the  bulbs  themselves,  which  will  be  shown  by 
their  dwindled  growth  the  next  season,  and  perhaps  final 
failure  to  come  up  at  all.  Attention  to  the  details  given 
further  on,  which,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  are  not  intricate, 
nor  impossible  to  the  large  majority  of  growers,  will  result  in 
success  with  this  beautiful  genus.  Those  kinds  prefaced  by  an 
asterisk  are  the  commonest  and  most  easily  grown  kinds,  such 
as  a  beginner  should  commence  to  grow. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

(A)  Flowers,  Bell-Shaped  and  Erect. — *Z,  davuricmn 
(Dahurian),  illustrated  (Fig.  124),  is  like  L.  croceum.  There  are 
many  fine  varieties  of  it.  Sun,  loam,  peat  and  leaf-mould,  or 
leaf-mould  only.  Flowering  in  June.  L.  elegans  (elegant),  or 
Thunbergianum  (Thunberg's),  is  a  native  of  Japan.  Varieties 
several,  of  which  L.  Batemannioe  (Bateman's),  from  Japan,  is 
illustrated  (Fig.  125).  Sun,  sandy  loam,  or  ordinary  sandy  soil. 
Flowering  in  July  and  August.  L.  superbum  (superb),  native 
of  Georgia,  the  Swamp  Lily  (Fig.  126).  Shady,  damp 
spot.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  only.  Flowering 
in  July  or  August.  *L.  croceum  (yellow),  native  of  South 
Europe,  the  Orange  Lily,  is  much  like  davuricuni.     Height, 
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2  to  3  ft.  One  of  the  hardier  and  commonest  old  garden 
species.  It  will  produce  a  dozen  or  more  flowers  on  each 
branch  of  the  stem,  of  which  there  are  s  3veral,  making  up  a 
head  a  foot  or  more  across.      The  author  has  seen  this  lily 


Fm.  124.     LiLioM  DAVURICUM  [the  Dahurian  Lilyi. 
(Ht.  2  to  3ft.) 

growing  only  two  miles  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sunny, 
dry  spot.  Soil  ordinary,  with  well-deoayed  stable  manure,  or 
leaf-mould  only.  Flowering  in  June  or  July,  *L.  Cdte^hcei 
(Catesby's),   native  of  Carolina,  grows   18  in.  to  2  ft.  high, 
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has  orange-scarlet,  spotted  deep  crimson  flowers,  borne  in  June 
or  July.  Sun  or  half  shade.  Retains  its  leaves  during 
winter.  Peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  or  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
L.  pcmiponium  (Pompone's),   native  of  South-East  Europe  and 


Fig.  125.     Lilicm  Elegans  Batemannue  {Bateman's  Lily). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


Siberia.     Height,  3   ft.     Leaves  narrow,  flowers   fiery-scarlet, 

something   like   a   scarlet   Martagon,   borne   in   June.      Sun, 

rich  loam  and  some  sand.    L.  bulbiferum  (bulb-bearing),  native 

'  of  South  Europe.    Little  bulbs  the  size  of  peas  are  borne  at 
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the  junction  of  the  leaves  with  the  stems  (axils),  by  which  it 
can  at  once  bo  known,  and  from  which  it  can  Le  propagated. 
Height,  2  to  4  ft.  Flowers,  large  orange,  similar  to  X. //_v/ wwtm, 
borne  June  or  JulJ^    Ordinary  soil  with  decayed  stable  manure. 


Fig.  126. 


LiLiuM  SuPERBUM  {the  Swamp  or  Superb  Lily). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  ft.) 


or  pure  leaf-mould.  L.  concolor  Goridion  (one-colour  floworers), 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  Height,  1  to  3  ft.  Flowers,  bright  yellow- 
stained  purple,  3  to  4  in.  across,  borne  in  June  or  July.  Sun, 
dry,  or  half  shade.     Peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  or  sandy  loam. 
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(B)  Flowers  Trumpet-shaped. — *L.  candidum  (white),  native 
of  S.  Europe,  the  common  white  Madonna,  Marie,  or  St. 
Joseph's  Lily.  Sweetly  and  powerfully  scented,  especially  in 
the  evening.    (Fig.  127.)     A  well-known  old  garden  species, 


Fig.  127.     Lilium  Candidum  (the  White  Madonna,  Marie  or 

St.  Joseph's  Lily). 

(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


much  used  for  funeral  wreaths  and  church  decoration.  Pro- 
I  duces  IpavcB  in  iate  autumn  which  lasts  through  winter.  The 
1  stamens  are  very  large,  with  much  golden  pollen  on  the 
I  anthers.    Sun.    Ordinary  soil  with  well-decayed  stable  manure, 
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or  leaf-mould  only  ;  flowering  in  June  or  July.  L.  canadense, 
the  Canadian  Lily  (Fig.  1 28),  and  varieties,  are  some  of  the 
most  regularly  shaped  lilies  as  regards  the  flowers.  Sun,  or, 
better,  half  shade.  Peat,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  or  very  sandy 
peat  only.  Flowering  in  June  or  July.  L.  Brmonii  (Brown's), 
incorrectly  called  L.  Japonicuiu,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  129). 
Sun  or  half  shade.  Loam,  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  or  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  Flowering  in  July.  L.  longiflorum  (long 
flowered),  native  of  Japan  and  China,  the  White  Trumpet  Lily, 
fragrant,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  130).  There  are  several  varieties,  of 
which  L.  Harrisii  (Harris's),  the  Bermuda  Lily,  is  the  best 
known,  and  is  much  grown  under  glass.  Sun,  and  very 
sheltered.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  leaf-mould  only. 
Flowering  in  July  or  August.  L.  Leichtlinii  (Leichtlin's), 
a  native  of  Japan,  is  something  like  L.  tigrinum,  with  flowers 
bright  yellow,  spotted  purplish-red,  borne  in  July.  Sun,  or 
half  shade,  and  very  sheltered.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
or  leaf-mould-  only.  L.  Parryi  (Parry's),  native  of  California, 
grows  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  bears  rich  yellow,  spotted  chocolate- 
red,  and  fragrant  flowers  in  June  or  July.  Half  or  full  shade. 
Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  only. 

(C)  Flowers  with  Distinctly  Rbouevbd  Pi^iALS. —  *L. 
Martagon  (Martagon),  the  Turk's  Cap  Lily,  native  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  (Fig.  131),  and  its  several  varieties  are 
largely  grown.  The  seed  cases  are  very  large  and  resemble 
little  urns.  Full  or  half  shade.  Loam  or  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Flowering  in  June.  *L.  pardalinum  (Leopard  spotted), 
the  Panther  Lily,  native  of  California,  and  its  varieties,  grow 
as  v/ell  in  gardens  as  in  their  native  home.  Half  or 
full  shade.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  leaf-mould  and 
peat.  All  of  this  species  thrive  best  in  a  marshy  spot, 
or  in  an  artificial  bog  bed.  Flowering  in  June  or  July. 
*L,  tesiaceum  (light  brown),  syn.  excelsum  (tallest !),  the 
Nankeen  (coloured)  Lily,  probably  a  hybrid  between  L. 
candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum  (Fig.  132)  is  fragrant  and 
seldom  fails.  Sun  or  half  shade.  Ordinary  soil  with 
decayed  stable  manure,  or  leaf-mould  only.  Flowering  in 
June  or  July.  *L.  pyrenaicum,  variety  flavum  (Pyrenean), 
yellow,  strongly  scented,  like  a  small  Martagon,  but  yellow, 
spotted  black,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  133;.  Sun  or  half  shade.  Eich 
loam  and  some  sand.     Are  of  ihe  earliest  of  the  lilies,  flower 
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ing  in  Ma,j  or  June.  L.  2Mrvum,  (little),  native  of  California, 
grows  4  ft.  high,  and  bears  light  orange  flowers.  Half  or 
full  shade.  Sandy  loam  and  peat.  Flowering  in  June  or 
July.     *X.    chalcedonicum  (Chalcedonian),   Greece,  the  scarlet 


Fig.   128.     Lilidm  oanadense  (Ihn  Gauadiaii  Lily). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


Turk's  Cap  or  Martagon  Lily  (Fig.  134).  Is  an  old  and  very 
brilliant  fiery-coloured  species  without  any  spots.  Sun, 
rather  dry  position.  Ordinary  soil  with  well-decayed  stable 
manure,  or  leaf-mould  only.     Flowering  in  July.     L.  nionadel- 
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phum  (stamens  united),  native  of  Caucasus,  and  X.  Persia, 
variety  Szovitzianum  (Szovits),  or  colchicum  (Colohican), 
fragrant  (Fig.  135),  rarely  fails,  but  requires  several  years 
to  show  its  real  characters.     Sun  or  half  shade.     Kioh  loam, 


Fig.  129.     Lilium  Bkownii  (Brown's  Japanese  Lily). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


or  leaf-mould,  and  some  sand.  Flowering  in  June  or  July. 
L.  Humholdtii  (Humboldt's),  California,  somewhat  resembles 
Hansoni  in  form,  but  the  petals  are  larger  and  more  pointed, 
and  the  flowers  are  larger  and  bolder,  and  of  a  rich  golden- 
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yellow,  freely  spotted  with  strongly  contrasting  crimson-purple 
spots.  Height,  3  to  4  ft.  Half  shade.  Peat,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand,  or  leaf-mould  and  peat.  Flowering  in  July.  L,  llansoni 
(Hanson's), the  JapaneseyellowMartagouisillustrated  (F'ig.136  . 
Half  shade.     Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  leaf-mould  only. 


130.    LiLiuM  LoNGiFLoKOM  (WMLe,  Trumpet,  or  Long- 
lowered  Lily). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

Flowering  in  June.  L.  tenuifolium  (narrow  leaved),  is  a  native  of 
Siberia.  Height,  6  to  12  in.  Flowers  bright  scarlet,  small.  Sun. 
Rich  loam  and  some  sand,  with  or  without  leaf-mould. 
Flowering  in  June. 
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(D)  Flowers  Widely  Expanded  and  with  the  Petals 
Rbplexbd. — *Z.  Henryi  (Henry's),  native  of  China,  something 
like  L.  speciosum,  but  light  orange-yellow,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
grown  of  all  lilies.     Half  shade.     Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 


Fig.  131.     Lilium  Maetagon  {Turk's  Cap  Lily). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


Flowering  in  June  or  July.  L.  auratuni  (golden),  the  golden-rayed 
lily  ofJapan  (Fig.  137).  Very  fragrant,  with  wonderfully  beautiful 
enormous  flowers  which  may  reach  a  foot  across,  but,  as  a  rule, 
about  6  to  8  in.     Generally  considered  the  finest  of  all  lilies, 

s 
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combining  the  greatest  elegance  and  beauty  with  the  most 
delicious  perfume,  and  moreover  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  numerous  flowered.  A  single  bulb  may  produce  over  100 
blooms  in  the  season,  opening  simultaneously.  Flowering  in 
August.  There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  most 
beautiful.  Sun,  or,  better,  slight  shade  at  midday,  and  as 
sheltered  as  possible  from  wind,  since  the  stems  are  tall  and 
topheavy  in  bloom.  Rich  loam  with  some  sand,  or  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould.  They  flower  when  the  great  mass  of  lilies 
are  over,  and  shortly  before  the  lancifoliunw,  the  last  of  all.  L. 
Krameri  (Kramer's),  or  japonicum  (Japanese),  fragrant,  is  illus- 
trated (Fig.  138).  Sun,  and  very  sheltered.  Loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould,  or  sandy  loam,  or  leaf-mould.  Flowering  in  July. 
*L.  tigrinum  (tiger-spotted),  native  of  China,  the  tiger  lily 
(Fig.  139).  The  bulbs  are  eaten  in  China.  Sun.  Rich  loam 
with  some  sand  or  sandy  loam  or  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Flowering 
in  July  or  August.  L.  speeiosum  (showy),  or  lancifolium  (lance- 
leaved),  native  of  Japan,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  140).  Several 
varieties,  all  dclioiously  scented,  and  great  favourites.  When 
flourishing,  the  stems  will  reach  5  or  6  ft.  and  bear  twenty 
or  more  blooms  from  August  to  September.  Half  shade. 
Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  leaf-mould  only,  with  some 
sand  in  either  case. 

CULIURE, 

Position. — Different  growers  have  their  own  ways  of  culti- 
vating lilies,  even  the  position  of  sun  and  shade  being  variouslj- 
given,  but  all  are  more  or  less  successful,  which  helps  to  prove 
that  they  may  be  easily  grown.  We  will  here  give  our 
methods,  only  adding  that  they  have  been  rewarded  with  very 
fair  success,  and  that,  too,  in  a  London  suburban  garden. 
If  lilies  be  grown  in  quantity  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in  a 
special  bed  placed  in  a  favourable  position  where  the  conditions 
of  shade  or  sun,  good  drainage,  and  a  properly  moist  or  dry 
soil  are  at  all  times  maintained  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  they  give,  too,  less  trouble  altogether.  If 
several  of  one  or  of  dilFerent  species  be  grown,  all  requiring 
the  same  soil,  a  special  bed  is  certainly  best.  In  it  pockets 
can  be  made  for  those  requiring  diff'erent  soils  to  that  of  the 
bed;  or  they  can  be  made  in  borders,  etc.,  amongst  other 
perejmials  if  the  grower  does  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing 
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special  beds,  or  when  only  a  few  are  grown.  But  protection 
in  spring  and  winter,  an  important  point,  will  be  more  atForded 
in  a  separate  well-protected  bed.  Again,  a  bettor  effect  is 
produced  by  massing  lilies  than  if  they  be  grown  separately, 
and    the    contrasting   foliage   of  protecting   plants  ia  a  great 


Fig.  132. 


LiLiUM  TESTACEOM  (the  NaulctiM  Lily). 
(Ht.  5  to  6  ft.) 


point.  We  would  here  notice  that  rhododendron  beds  (as  is 
often  mentioned  in  books  on  gardening),  which  are  made  up 
of  peat,  are  well  suitable  for  lilies  requiring  this  soil.  But 
we  are  not  all  privileged  to  grow  rhododendrons. 

s2 
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Shadb-loying  Lilies. — Most  lilies  grow  in  nature  in 
sheltered  woods  or  sloping  banks, -in  a  moist  soil,  largely  com- 
posed of  leaf-mould,  formed  by  the  dead  leaves  from  the  trees 
near  them  and  between  stones  and  debris  generally. 
Furthermore,     they     grow     amongst     and     out     of      othei 


Fig.  133.     Lilium  pyRENAicuM  (P-yrenean  Lily). 
(Ht.  2  to  4  ft.) 


plants,  which  protect  them,  whose  roots,  and  those  of  the 
trees,  absorb  any  excessive  moisture  in  winter.  These  con- 
ditions we  should  endeavour  to  copy.  And  here  will  appear 
the  advantage  of  gardens  closed  in  by  walls  or  trees  for  shade, 
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lilies  doing  better  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  there  are  many 
such  gardens.  Choose  a  spot  for  the  bed  so  placed,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  off  it  after 
about  11    o'clock  in  the  morning.      Walls,  or,  better,   trees, 


Fig.  134.     Lilium  cualcedonicum  (Chalctdonian  or  Scarlet 

[Turk's  Cap  Lily), 

(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 

shrubs,  or  hedges,  planted,  if  required  for  the  purpose,  pre- 
ferably thin  enough  to  allow  the  sun  to  glint  through  them, 
and  situated  on  the  east,  south,  and  south-east  of  the  bed, 
will  provide  this,  but  the  bed  should  not  be  within  the  drip  of 
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the  trees.  In  such  a  position  the  soil  will  keep  moist.  Pro- 
tection from  wind  on  the  north,  as,  say,  by  a  wall,  or  the 
dwelling  or  greenhouse,  will  be  a  great  advantage.  To  the 
west   it  will  not  matter  so  much.     If   the  position  be  slojied. 


Fig.  135.     Lilium  colchicum  ok  mon'adelphum  Szovitzianum 

(the  Golchican  Lily). 

(Ht.  3  to  5  ft.) 

drainage  will  be  increased  ;  if  not,  sand  or  grit  in  the  soil  must 
be  trusted  to.  Ou  a  heavy,  wet  (clay)  subsoil,  the  surface  of 
the  bed  should  be  raised  4  to  6  in.  above  the  surrounding 
level.     The  size  of   the  bed  must  be  regulated  by  the  number 
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ot  bulbs  grown.  If  your  garden  contains  good  ordinary  soil 
(that  is,  soil  that  has  been  worked  up  for  some  years  with 
manure  and  leaf-mould),  it  will  do  very  well.  If,  however, 
it  be  heavy  (clayey),  add  road  grit  or  sand,  and  leaf-mould 
liberally.  If  too  sandy,  add  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  good 
quantity.  The  leaf-mould  will  hold  moisture,  and  the  sand 
and  road  grit  will  prevent  stagnation  of  water.  Where  peat 
is  indicated  in  the  foregoing  lists,  it  means  that  the  bulbs 
require  still  more  moisture  than  the  soil  affords.  Having 
marked  out  the  size  of  the  bed,  remove  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  2  ft.,  and  put  at  the  bottom  6  in.  of 
partly-decayed  leaves  or  cow  manure — stable  manure  is  too 
wet — and  fill  up  again,  taking  care  to  put  the  best  soil  below. 
The  upper  6  in.  or  so  is  not  so  important,  as  the  stems  merely 
of  the  lilies  will  grow  through  it.  Never  incorporate  any- 
thing like  rank  manure  with  the  soil.  If  used,  it  should  be 
very  well  decayed,  but  lilies,  like  most  bulbs,  prefer  leaf- 
mould,  as  before  stated-.  You  can  now  plant  lilies  suited  for 
the  above  compost  at  once  in  the  bed,  or  make  pockets  in 
it  with  the  proper  soil  for  each.  The  pockets,  whether  on 
the  beds  or  in  other  parts  (or  between  perennials),  shovild  be 
of  ample  size,  remembering  that  the  roots  go  rather  deeply, 
and  that  the  lilies  will  form  clumps  in  time.  Their  dimen- 
sions should  be,  say,  about  1 8  in.  deep  and  8  in.  broad  for  one 
bulb,  1  ft.  for  three,  and  so  on,  planting  the  bulbs  6  in.  apart. 
To  copy  Nature  we  want  low-growing  plants  on  the  beds, 
amongst  which  the  lilies  may  grow,  and  whose  roots  will 
help  to  absorb  superabundant  moisture.  An  evergreen 
perennial  is  indicated  for  this.  The  easily-grown  "Vv'^hite 
Rock  Cress,  or  London  Pride,  etc.,  which  forms  a  low  and 
ample  covering  for  the  bed,  and  whose  roots  are  short, 
not  interfering  with  the  lilies,  might  be  used,  but  better 
plants,  by  far,  to  protect  the  shade  lilies  are  the  Hellebores 
(Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses).  They  have  deep  moisture- 
absorbing  roots,  like  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  soil  of  the  lily 
bed  will  suit  them,  and  they  thrive  in  shade.  They  are, 
moreover,  green  when  most  wanted,  and  their  foliage,  too, 
sets  off  the  lilies.  They,  moreover,  themselves  bear  beautiful 
flowers,  and  mulching  the  lilies  will  also  benefit  them,  and, 
lastly,  they  will  not  require  removing  any  more  than  the 
lilies    will.        For    suburban   gardens    choose  the  species  oi 
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Hellebore  that  flourish  best  there.  Plant  them  2  to  3  ft. 
apart,  -with  the  lilies  in  September  or  October,  or  make 
pockets  for  the  lilies  between  them.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that   the  bulbs   should   not  be    so   smothered  in  pro- 


FiG.  136.    LiLiUM  Hansoni  (Hanson's  LUy). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


teoting  them,  as  to  totally  exclude  air  and  light  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  is  important  to  allow  of  the  bulbs  maturing 
for  future  growth  and  bloom.  Large  stems  may  also  be  sunk 
in    the    beds  to   hold   moisture,    but    they  take    up  rather 
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much  room.  Lilies  should  not  be  disturbed  unless  evidently 
failing,  but  if  this  be  required  they  can  be  taken  up  without 
damage  to  the  Hellebores.  If  the  position  be  an  exposed 
one,  the  lilies   may  require,    for   safety,  extra   protection   in 


Fig.  137.     Lilium  auratum  {tlie  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan). 
(Ht.  2  to  4  ft.) 


winter  and  spring.  Stable  manure  with  long  straw  is  good 
for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  used  with  benefit  also  to  the 
Hellebores,  or  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  may  be  employed  for  this. 
Do  not  remove  the  dead   leaves   of   the  Hellebores,  they  will 
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add  to  the  shelter  for  the  lilies  and  help  the  safe  blooming 
of  the  Hellebores  themselves.  Other  short  shade  plants,  as 
the  Sweet  Woodruff,  Barrenworts,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or 
Ferns  suggest  themselves,  but  they  are  not  evergreen.     For 


Fig.  138.     Lilium  Krambri  {Kramer's  Lily). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


I  either  shade  or  sun  lilies,  if  no  protecting  plants  be  used, 
recourse  must  be  had  in  the  case  of  the  more  tender  species 
to  litter,  strawy  stable  manure,  dead  fern  or  coooanut-fibre 
refuse.     Eockeries  will  provide  excellent  nooks  for  lilies. 
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Sun-loving  Lilies. — These  are  in  the  minority.  The  fore- 
going directions  for  shade  lilies  will  be  applicable  to  most  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  special  protecting  plants 
enumerated.     Protection   for   sun  lilies  in  winter  and  spring 


Fig.  139.    Liliom  tiorindm  (the  Tiger  Lily). 
(Ht.  2  to  4  ft.) 


is  best  afforded  by  litter,  strawy  manure,  coooanut-fibre  refuse, 
etc.,  but  of  the  commoner  sorts,  as  L.  croceum,  L.  Martagon, 
etc.,  some  are  hardy  enough  (if  planted  deeply  out  of 
reach  of  frost)  to  get  on  very  well,  simply  placed   in    borders 
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amongst  other  subjects,  withDut  any  special  means  of  protec- 
tion. Evergreen  shrubs  may  be  used,  however,  with 
advantage. 

Planting. — Lilies  should  be  planted  in  September  to 
November  (like  most  bulbs),  but  September  is  preferable, 
that  is  as  soon  as  their  stems  have  died  down  and  the  bulbs 
have  become  dormant.  This  gives  them  more  time  fbr  root 
growth  before  winter,  and  so  ensures  finer  plants  and  blooms 
the  next  summer.  If  started  in  pots  (and  some  sorts  are  thus 
supplied  by  florists)  they  may  be  planted  in  March.  L.  candi- 
dum  is  better  put  in  even  in  August.  Plant  the  bulbs, 
whether  in  special  beds  or  pockets,  in  groups  of  three  or 
six,  4  in.  deep  in  cold,  and  6  in.  in  light  soils,  and  6  in.  apart. 
A  mulching  in  April  with  cut  grass  from  the  lawn,  or  decayed 
cow  or  stable  manure — the  former  preferable — is  very  bene- 
ficial, stirring  the  top  soil  first,  so  that  it  may  get  well  to  the 
bulbs,  and  a  thorough  watering  in  summer,  especially  in  sunny 
positions,  will  do  much  good.  If,  however,  protecting  plants 
be  used,  watering  may  not  be  needed,  at  all  events  in  the  case 
of  shade  lilies.  On  bare  beds  use  litter,  etc.,  cinder  ashes, 
or  coooanut-fibre  refuse.  Nurserymen  supply  "  home-grown 
bulbs  "  of  many  species  out  of  the  ground,  or  bulbs  started  in 
pots,  which  means  all  tend  to  ensure  greater  success.  In  the 
case  of  imported  bulbs,  remove  all  injured  scales,  otherwise 
one  left  may  infect  the  whole  bulb  with  rot.  If  there  be  any 
fungus,  shake  in  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  place  them 
before  planting  in  a  shallow  box  in  a  thin  layer  of  not  too  wet 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  in  a  cool  position,  till  they  become  quite 
plump.  Sound  and  mature  bulbs  should  flower  well  the 
summer  after  planting.  Some,  a,s  pardalinum,  tigrinum,  etc., 
increase  quickly  into  clumps.  Snails,  but  especially  slugs, 
and  mostly  in  small  gardens,  often  vexatiously  eat  off  the 
bark  of  the  stems,  or  bore  a  hole  right  through  them,  and  bo 
cause  a  perhaps  undiscovered  source  of  failure  of  bloom,  or 
permanent  damage  to  the  bulb.  A  ring  of  cocoanut-fibre 
refuse  or  ashes  round  each  will  help  to  keep  them  ofi^.  It  is 
wise  in  planting  lilies  always  to  put  a  little  extra  sand — and 
well  washed  sea-sand  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  them — or  char- 
coal for  the  choicer  sorts,  round  and  beneath  the  bulbs,  both 
for  extra  protection  from  wet  rot  and  to  keep  off  vermin  from 
the  root,  of  which  the  wireworm  may  be  the  most  trouble- 
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some.  Do  not  cut  down  the  tlower  stems  till  the  leaves  have 
turned  yellow.  Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  once  or  thrice 
weekly  whilst  flowering. 

Propagation    of    Both    Sections. — As     mentioned,   lilies 


LlLItTM    SPECIOSUM    (OR    LANCirOLIUM)   ALBUM 

ifht  Showy  or  Lance-leaved  Lily). 
(Ht.  1  to  3  ft.) 


should  never  be  disturbed  unless  unhealthy  or  to  propagate, 
when,  or  previously,  if  desired  to  increase  them,  divide  the 
offsets  or  bulblets  from  September  to  November  (September 
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best),  planting  them  1  in.  apart,  and  2  or  3  in.  deep  in 
boxes  of  sandy  soil,  in  a  sunny  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 
Offsets  will  not  flower  till  three  to  five  years  old,  and  need  not 
be  planted  out  till  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Lily  bulbs  being 
scaly,  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  If  taken  up,  placing 
them  till  wanted  in  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  obviates  this.  Sow 
seeds  in  August  or  Spring  -fe  in.  deep  in  well-drained  pans  or 
boxes  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  transplanting  the  seed- 
lings when  large  enough  to  handle  into  similar  soil  in  boxes, 
and  then  into  the  special  bed,  pockets,  or  spot  chosen,  when 
two  years  old.  Seedlings  do  not  flower  till  six  to  seven  years 
old.  The  commoner  sorts  will  seed  themselves  in  soil  that  is 
never  disturbed.  A  sprinkling  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  much  • 
helps  the  germination  of  the  seeds. 

Pot  Cdlturb. — -The  best  species  for  this  are  L.  auratum, 
gpedosum,  longiflorum,  including  Harridi,  neilgherrense,  philip- 
jiinense — the  latter  two  not  described  in  this  work — and  varieties 
of  these.  Compost :  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  de- 
cayed stable  or  cow  manure,  and  sharp  sand,  or  charcoal.  Pot 
September  to  March,  choosing  the  very  strongest  bulbs.  Place 
one  bulb  of  L,  auratum,  speciosum,  or  Harrisii,  in  a  5  or  6  in.  pot, 
or  three  in  an  8  or  10  in.  pot,  and  three  of  L.  longiflorum, philip- 
pinense,  or  neilgherrense  in  a  6  or  8  in.  pot.  Put  in  one-fourth 
of  crocks  for  drainage,  then  half  fill  with  the  compost,  place 
bulbs  thereon,  and  cover  with  compost  half-inch  above  the 
bulbs,  leaving  a  space  unfilled.  After  potting  place  in  a  cold 
frame,  greenhouse  or  shed,  and  cover  with  2  in.  cinder  ashes  or 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  till  growth  begins,  and  when  3  in.  high 
fill  up  to  near  rim  with  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould  and  decayed 
manure  to  produce  more  top  root  growth  from  the  stems. 
Then  remove  to  light,  airy  greenhoi\se,  or  to  a  bright  window 
in  a  cool  room,  till  they  flower,  after  which  stand  outdoors  in 
a  sunny  spot  to  allow  the  bulbs  to  mature  till  winter,  during 
which  period  store  them  in  a  cool  but  not  too  dry  place. 
Water  moderately  when  growth  begins,  freely  during  full 
growth,  and  then  gradually  withhold,  giving  none  from  October 
to  February.  L.  Hanisii  should,  however,  never  be  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry.  Liquid  cow  or  horse  manure  may  be  applied 
twice  weekly  to  plants  in  full  growth,  and  soot  or  guano 
water  (i  oz.  to  the  gallon)  may  be  used  occasionally  during 
that  period,     B.epot  L.  Harrisii  annually  in  September,  and 
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the  others  October  or  November,  treating  as  at  first  potting. 
Remember  to  treat  newly  imported  bulbs  as  mentioned  under 
Planting. 


Linaria. — Toad-flax. 

Nat.  Ord. — Scrnpliulariaceoe. 

Derivation. — Gr.  li-  on,  flax  ;  the  plants  resemble  the  genus 
Linum,  which  furnishes  flax.  The  meaning  of  toad  here  is 
doubtful. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  and  some  biennial, 
plants.  Height,  1  to  4  ft.  The  flowers  of  the  Toad-flaxes 
somewhat  resemble  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  but  the 
corollas  are  spurred  in  Linaria,  and  the  foliage,  too,  is  distinct. 
The  Toad-flaxes  are  pretty  plants,  some  of  them  giving  very 
little  trouble.     All  the  tall  species  furnish  fine  cut  blooms. 

Species,  Etc. — Following  is  a  selection,  all  flowering  in 
June  and  onwards. 

(A)  Creeping  or  prostrate  species  : — L.  cymlalaria  (per- 
haps so-called  because  the  leaves  are  like  little  cymbals),  a 
native  of  Europe  (and  Britain)  and  Eussian  Asia,  etc.,  known 
as  Mother  of  Millions,  from  its  numerous  leaves  and  flowers,  or 
that  it  reproduces  itself  so  abundantly,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  141). 
This  pretty  little  Ivy-like  leaved  plant  is  often  seen 
in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  creeping  for  yards,  and  seeding  itself 
freely  along  the  tops  of  old  walls  even  near  towns,  and  in 
gardens  close  by  its  natural  habitat  it  is  very  likely  to 
establish  itself  a  welcome  visitor.  This  it  has  done  in  the 
author's  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  It  has  pretty 
varieties,  L.  c.  pallidM  (pale  flowered,  with  deep  green  leaves), 
and  L.  a.  variegata  (leaves  variegated).  L.  alpina,  a  native 
of  the  European  Alps,  height  6  in.,  flowers  bluish- violet,  is  a 
biennial  generally,  but  sows  itself,  and  so  becomes  practically 
perennial.  L.  liepaticoefolia  (Hepatioa-leaved),  native  of 
Corsica,  height  1  to  2  in.,  flowers  light  purple,  forms  a  dense 
carpet-like  growth.     L,  saxatilis  (rock-loving,  Lat.  saxum,  a 
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stone),  a  native  of  Spain,  is  yellow  flowered,  the  whole  plant 
being  downy.  L.  crassifolia  (thick  leaved,  Lat.  crassus,  thick), 
a  native  of  S.-W.  Europe,  height  3  to  6  in.,  is  bright  blue, 
purple,  yellow  and  red  flowered.     All  are  most  desirable. 


Fig.  141. 


LiMABIA   CYMBALABIA   {the  Ivy-l 

(Ht.  1  to  2  in.) 


Toad-Flax). 


(B)  Tall  upright  species  : — L.  vulgaris  (common),  native  of 
Europe  and  N.  Asia,  the  common  Toad-flax  of  British  walls, 
hedges,  etc.,  height  2  to  3  ft.,  is  a  pretty  pale  yellow  or 
citron    flowered   species.     L.   ^enistoefolia    (Genista-leaved),  a 
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native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  height  2  to  i  ft.,  flowers 
pale  yellow.  L.  purpurea  (purple  flowered),  a  native  of  S. 
Europe,  grows  1  to  3  ft.  high.  L.  niacedonica  (Macedonian), 
illustrated   (Fig.  142),    height   2  ft.,    yellow,    is   a    fine    con- 


FiG.  142.    LiNAKiA  MACEDONICA  (the  Macedonian  To3,d-flax). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 


tinuously   flowering,    recently   introduced    species.      Flowers 
borne  in  spikes. 

Culture. — All  grow   well    in    ordinary    garden    soil,    but 
luxuriate  if  some  old  grit  or  mortar  rubbish  be  mixed  with  it, 
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and  this  applies  especially  to  the  creeping  species,  which  are 
more  fitted  for  moist  rockeries,  old  damp  walls,  or  the  ledges 
of  raised  ordinary  borders  covered  with  shingle,  etc.,  over 
which  they  may  trail ;  also  to  hang  over  the  edges  of  pots, 
suspended  or  raised  off  the  ground,  when  they  are  very  pretty 
(see  illustration.  Fig.  141).  Position,  sunny  for  both;  but 
the  creeping  species  like  moisture,  which  may  be  better 
found  in  half  shade.  Plant  October  to  November,  or  March 
to  April. 

Peopagation. — The  roots  may  be  divided  in  October  or 
April,  the  quickest  and  easiest  method  ;  but  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  for  several  seasons  unless  failing.  Cuttings  may 
also  be  taken  in  the  late  spring,  and  inserted  in  a  shady  bed 
at  first,  or  under  a  cold  frame  or  hand -g' ass.  Sow  seeds  in 
September,  March,  or  April  in  sunny  positions  outdoors, 
where  they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  or  in  a  special  bed  at  first. 
The  common  forms  will  sow  themselves  if  the  soil  be  not 
disturbed. 

Pot  Cultuee  of  L.  cymbalaria. — Sow  seeds  in  March  or 
April,  ^g  in.  deep,  in  3  or  5-in.  pots,  with  two  parts  loam 
and  one  of  equal  parts  of  dried  cow  manure,  old  mortar,  and 
sand.  Place  in  shady  window  or  greenhouse  till  they  appear, 
then  remove  to  light,  and  suspend.  Water  at  first  moderately, 
freely  afterwards,  keeping  nearly  dry  during  winter. 


Lupinus. — LupiK,  or  Lupine. 

Nat.  Oed. — Leguminosece. 

Deeivation. — Probably  from  the  Lat.  lupus,  a  wolf,  in 
allusion  to  the  soil-exhausting  qualities  of  tlie  genus. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  long,  thick  roots.  Height,  6  in.  to 
5  ft.  or  more.  These  plants,  with  their  handsome  and 
numerous  deeply  and  much  divided  leaves,  bearing  in  estab- 
lished clumps  many  erect  heads  (spikes)  of  bloom,  more  than 
a  foot  long  in  the  tall  species,  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
hardy  perennials.     As  a  representative  one,  the  species  L.  poly- 
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pkyllus,  which  may  be  had  in  several  colours,  white,  blue,  red- 
dish, etc.  (illustrated.  Fig.  143),  should  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
most  gardeners  who  wish  to  cultivate  this  genus.  Other 
species,  though  fine,  are  not  easy  to  preserve.     The  flowers  and 


Fig.  143.     LuPiiJtJS  polyphyllus  albus  (White,  Many-leaved 

Perennial  Lupine). 

(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


leaves  are   grand   in    a  vase.      L.  polypliyllus  and   varieties 
flourish  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — Many  beautiful  hybrids  exist,  better  than 

Ti 
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the  original  forms.  Al!  flower  in  May  or  June.  L.  poly- 
phyllus  (many-leaved)  is  the  easiest  to  grow  ;  a  native  of 
Columbia.  Of  the  others  we  select  the  following : —i/. 
nootkatensis  (from  Nootka  Sound,  Vancouver's  Island). 
Height,  1  to  1^  ft.  Flowers  a  very  fine  deep  blue,  or  mixed 
with  purple,  white,  or  yellow,  borne  May  to  July ;  earlier 
than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  grand  species,  lasting  long 
in  flower,  but  is,  unfortunately,  very  apt  to  die  off.  L. 
arhareus  (tree-like),  the  Tree  Lupine,  is  a  species  which  may 
reach  15  to  20  ft.,  with  yellow,  deliciously  bean-scented 
flowers,  but,  like  the  preceding,  it  is  often  killed  in  winter. 
There  are  other  species  which  are  shrubby. 

CuLTUEE  OF  L.  polyphyllus  and  nootkatensis  and  vaeibtibs. 
— Ordinary  moist  soil,  and  deep  as  possible,  for  the  long  roots, 
but  well  drained,  with  plenty  ot  old  stable  manure.  An  open 
sunny  position  is  best,  or  partially  shaded  borders,  as  centres, 
or  in  the  back  row,  or  naturalised  where  there  are  no  rabbits. 
Plant  October  to  November,  or  March  to  April.  A  mulching 
with  decayed  manure  in  April  helps  to  support  the 
floriferous  plants,  as  does,  also,  cutting  down  the  flowering 
stems  in  October.  Water  freely  in  summer.  L.  arboreus  and 
the  shrubby  species  like  a  sunny  position  and  dry, 
sandy  soils,  on  sunny,  rough,  sheltered,  rocky  banks  or  slopes, 
protecting  the  base  of  the  plants  in  winter  with  bracken  or 
litter. 

Propagation. — Let  the  plants  remain  to  form  clumps  until 
evidently  deteriorating,  when  renew  by  division  in  April, 
i-eplanting  in  freshly-manured  soils.  Divide  only  strong 
clumps,  or  sow  seeds  in  April,  ^  in.  deep,  where  they  are  to 
grow  if  desired,  or  separately,  transplanting  seedlings  to  their 
position  from  June  to  August.  The  plants  will  often  seed  them- 
selves if  the  soil  be  not  dry  around.  Also  by  cuttings,  taken 
as  soon  as  can  be  got  in  spring,  from  wood  slightly  hardened 
\t  the  base,  or  afterwards  from  side  shoots.  Insert  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  handlight,  in  a  shady  place,  transplanting  the 
next  spring. 
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Lychnis.— Campion. 

Nat,  Ord. — Caryophyllacecr. 

Derivation. — Lychnis  is,  perhaps,  from  the  Gr.  lychnos,  a 
lamp,  referring  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.  The  genus 
Lychnis  much  resembles  Silene. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  genus  Lychnis  is  hardy,  and  contains 
several  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  which  are  fibrous-rooted, 
and  flower  from  summer  to  autumn.  Height,  3  in.  to  2  or 
3  ft.  The  flowers  are  noted  for  their  crimson  colour  and  good 
whites.  Of  the  former,  the  Ragged  Robin  or  Cuckoo  Flower 
{L.Jlos-cuculi)  and  the  Evening-flowered  Lychnis  {L.  vespertina), 
both  so  common  in  Great  Britain,  are  notable  examples  which 
"will  be  familiar  to  lovers  of  wild  flowers.  The  plants  of  the 
genus  are  not  as  a  rule  good  perennials,  but  otherwise  are 
easily  grown  even  in  suburban  gardens,  and  are  worth  some 
trouble,  both  for  their  long  continuance  in  flower,  and  also  as 
cut  bloom,  the  buds  opening  well  in  water. 

Herbaceous  Perennial  Species. — The  stems  show  well 
the  many  joints  peculia.r  to  the  order.  Flowers  in  spikes  or 
panicles.  Except  where  mentioned  they  flower  in  June  and 
July.  Calyx,  in  most  of  the  species,  inflated,  and  the  plants  as  a 
rule  are  clammy  and  sticky  (hence  Catchfly).  L.  viscaria  (viscid), 
is  the  so-called  German  Catchfly,  but  found  also  in  open  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  also  in  Siberia.  A  cultivated  double  form  of  it 
— L.  V.  splendenft  plena — is  illustrated  (Fig.  144).  It  is  much 
admired  and  very  eflfective.  Z.  fulpens  (brilliant),  a  native  of 
Siberia,  height,  6  to  12  in.,  flowers  brilliant  vermilion,  is  a 
fine  species.  A  garden  hybrid  form  of  it,  known  as  L. 
Haageana  (Haage's),  is  especially  fine.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
2  in.  across,  very  variable,  and  in  every  shade  from  scarlet 
to  white.  L.  chalcedonica  (Chaloedonian),  a  native  of  Russia, 
etc.,  illustrated  (Fig.  145),  is  a  well-known  plant,  with  splendid 
geranium-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  but  there  are  fine  white  varieties  of  it,  too,  single 
and  double,  as  well  as  scarlet  doubles.  The  flowers  continue 
for  many  weeks.  'L.  vespertina,  a  native  of  Europe  (and 
Britain),  Asia,  etc.,  white,  before  mentioned,  has  a  good  double 
white  form  (Fig.  146),  with  Pink-like  flowers,  a  nice  garden 
plant  and  very  floriferous  ;  cutting  only  makes  it  flower  all  the 
more,  right  on  to  the  end  of  summer.     Height,  1   to  3  ft.     It 
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likes  dry,  hot  weather.  L.  alpina  (Alpine),  also  of  Europe 
(and  Britain),  is  of  the  habit  of  L.  viscaria,  but  not  clammy,  and 
only  6  in.  high ;  flowers  pink,  ^  in.  across.  L.  Lagasccn 
(Lagasca's),  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  another  dwarf  species, 


FiQ.  141.    Lychnis  viscaria  splendens  plena  (Campion,  or 

German  Gatchfly). 

(Ht.  1  ft.) 


and  still  shorter,  being  only  3  in.  high  ;  it  is  of  a  tufted  habit ; 
flowers  bright  rose  with  white  centres,  about  f  in.  across, 
borne  from  April  to  summer. 
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Culture. — Ordinary  and  rather  sandy  soil.  An  admixture 
of  decayed  stable  manure  malves  much  finer  plants,  L.  alpinn 
and  L.  Lagascce  do  better  in  fresh  loam  and  sand.  Thrives  best 
in  a  sunny  and    rather    dry    position    on    borders,    beds,    or 


Fig.  145.     Lychnis  ohalcedonica  (Singh  Ohalcedonian  Campion). 
(Ht.  IJ  to  3  ft.) 


banks,  Init  will  grow  also  in  partial  shade,  where  the  deep- 
coloured  forms  maintain  their  colours  better.  L.  viscaria  spleti- 
d ens  plena  is  often  used  as  an  edging  plant,  from  cuttings  of 
the  previous  summer,  and  is  brilliant.    L.  alpina  and  L.  Lagascca 
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require  an  open  sunny  spot  on  the  rockery.  Plant  October  to 
December,  or  February  to  May— the  latter  preferably.  The 
flower  stems  of  the  border  species  get  shabby  in  autumn, 
and   should   then   be   out   down.     They   benefit   much  by  a 


Fig.  146.    Lychnis  vespertina  plena  {Eveninrj  Catchfly). 
(Ht.  1  to  3  ft.) 

mulching  with  well-decayed    stable   manure   in    March,    and 
liquid  manure  can  be  applied  occasionally  when  in  flower  with 
good  results. 
Propagation. — As  stated,  the  border  species  do  not  make 
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long  flowering  perennial  stocks,  so  they  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  in  freshened  soil  every  other  year  to  renew  their 
flowering  capacities,  if  not  to  preserve  them  from  actually 
dying  out.  Divide  September  to  December,  or  February  to 
April,  the  latter  by  choice.  Sow  seed  in  March  or  April, 
■1-  in.  deep,  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  into  their  flowering  positions  in  August  to  November. 
They  will  often  seed  themselves  if  the  ground  be  undisturbed. 
Propagate  also  from  cuttings  of  the  flower  stems  taken  in 
late  summer  before  they  have  become  too  hard  and  lost  their 
leaves.  Divide  them  into  lengths  of  two  joints,  taking  care  to 
cut  up  to  the  solid  of  the  lower  joints,  and  treat  them  as  Pink 
cuttings  planted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  glass  in  a  shady 
place.     They  are  sometimes  slow  to  strike. 


Lysimachia. — Loosestrife,  including  Creeping  Jenny. 
Nat.  Ord. — Privmlacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  lysis,  dissolving  or  concluding,  and  iiiache, 
strife ;  said  to  have  been  used  to  soothe  oxen  that  would  not 
pull  together  in  the  same  yoke. 

Habit  and  Uses. — A  genus  containing,  besides  greenhouse 
species,  several  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  flowering  from 
early  Summer  to  early  autumn.  Roots  fibrous.  Height,  1  in. 
to  3  ft.  Of  the  trailing  species  the  Creeping  Jenny,  in  its 
green  form,  is  well  known,  but  its  pretty  golden-leaved  variety 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  Amongst  the  erect 
species  some  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  border  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them,  though  they  are  rather  weedy. 
All  the  creeping  forms  are  beautiful. 

Species,  Etc. — Trailing :  The  easiest  grown  is  L.  nummu- 
laria  (Lat.  nummulus,  money),  the  Moneywort  (from  its  round 
leaves),  or  Creeping  Jenny,  a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain), 
of  which  the  golden-leaved  variety,  L.  n.  aurea,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  147).  The  stems  of  these  grow  3  ft.  or  more  long,  rooting 
at  the  joints,  and  sending  out  lateral  stems.  The  golden-leaved 
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is  not  so  quick  a  growing  plant  as  the  old  green-leaved,  but  is 
pretty  as  a  variation.  The  golden  colour  is  constant.  We 
cannot  omit  to  mention  some  charming  little  wild  British  trail- 
ing  perennials   of  the   same   order,  height   5  or  6  in.,    viz., 


Fig.  147.     Lysimaohia  NnMMtrLAEiA  aukba  [Oolden  Moneywm-t, 

or  Creeping  Jenny), 

(Ht.  2  to  3  in.) 

L.  nemorum  (Lat.  nemus,  a  wood),  the  Wood  Pimpernel  (Lat. 
pampinus,  a  vine  shoot),  or  Shepherd's  Weather  Glass. 
Erect  species :  We  illustrate  two,  viz.,  L.  verticillata  (Fig.  148), 
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a  native  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  L.  dethroides,  a 
native  of  Japan  (Fig.  149).  These,  as  stated,  are  rather 
weedy  plants,  but  neither  can  be  put  aside  as  useless,  and  are 
of  the  simplest  culture.     The  former  grows  into  large  clumps, 


Fig.  148.     Ltsimachia  vebticillata  or  punctata  (Spotted- 
leaved  Loosestrife). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 


has  a  neat  appearance,  and  is  very  pretty  when  the  numerous 
whorls  of  flowers  are  out.  The  latter  is  of  a  more  straggling 
habit.    The  Veronica- like  nodding  spikes  are  not  to  be  despised. 
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CuLTUEE. — Erect  species  :  Ordinary  soil  enriched  with  leaf- 
mould,  which  is  moisture-retaining.  Position,  moist,  shady 
borders,  or  in  sun ;  well  watered  in  summer.  The  plants  do 
well  on  the  margins  of  ponds  or  streams.     Plant  October  to 


Fig.  149. 


Lysimachia  OLBTiiRoiDES  [the  Glethra-like  Loosestrife). 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 


November  preferably,  or  March  to  June,  and  cut  down  flower 
stems  in  November.  Creeping  species  ;  Ordinary  soil.  Posi- 
tion, moist,  half-shady  margins  of  borders  or  beds,  or  in  moist 
p  lis  uf  lockuiies,  where  they   look  well  overhanging,  or  in  old 
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tree  stumps,  or  in  rustic  vases,  or  on  steep  banks,  etc. ;  in- 
deed, anywhere  in  a  moist  position.  They  may  be  naturalized 
in  damp  woods,  etc.  Water  well  in  summer  if  in  a  sunny  or 
dry  position.     They  do  well  (like  the  erect  species)  near  water. 

Pot  Cqlture  op  L.  nitmmularia  and  its  variett  aurea. — 
These  Creeping  Jennies  are  fine  plants  for  growing  in  a  raised 
pot  or  hanging  basket  in  a  shady  window  or  cool  greenhouse. 
The  green-leaved  form,  especially,  adorns  many  a  cottager's 
window,  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sill,  planted  in  a  long  box.  Pot 
or  plant  in  boxes  from  March  to.  May,  best  in  two  parts  good 
ordinary  soil  or  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure  or 
cocoanut-fibre  waste,  which  has  been  seasoned,  and  one  part 
sand  ;  or  good  ordinary  soil  alone  will  do.  Water  freely  April 
to  September,  moderately  September  to  December,  and  keep 
almost  dry  December  to  April.  Apply  stimulants  once  a  week 
during  flowering  time.  May  to  August. 

Propagation. — All  form  clumps  or  masses  which  spread 
more  and  more  each  year,  and  may  want  pulling  up,  because 
of  overgrowth.  Division  is  easy  by  digging  up  and  re-planting 
portions  of  the  roots,  or  dividing  the  whole  plant,  in  March 
to  May  for  Creeping  Jenny  and  the  other  trailing  species, 
and  in  October  to  December,  or  March,  for  the  erect  ones. 


Lythrum. — Purplh  Loosestrife. 

Nat.  Ord. — LytKracece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  hjthron,  black  blood,  alluding  to  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  in  some  species.  This  genus  is  here  distinguished 
as  the  Purple-flowered  Loosestrife,  being  quite  separate  from 
other  plants  also  known  as  Loosestrife.     See  Lysimachia. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy,  midsummer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous  perennials.     Height,  2  to  5  ft. 

Species,  Etc.  — Lythrum  scdicaria  (willow-leaved),  the  Purple 
or  Spike -flowered  Loosestrife,  is  found  in  wet  ditches  and 
marshy  places  throughout  Europe,  Russian  and  Central  Asia, 
in  Australia,  and  North  America  (Bentham).  It  is  familiar  to 
most  of  us  in  Great  Britain,  who  Lave  a  love  for,  and  a  know- 
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ledge  of,  wild  flowers,  with  its  long  heads  of  bloom  in  mid  to 
late  summer.  A  cultivated  variety  of  it,  known  as  Lyihrum 
roseum  supirbum  is  illustrated  (Fig.  150)  and  treated  of,  aud  is 
altogether  a  much  finer  plant  than  the  original,  and  one, 
moreover,  that  will  grow  in  ordinary  borders  if  fairly  moist, 


Fiu  150.     LiTHRnM  KOSEUM  surEHBUM  (PuTpU  Loosestrtfe). 
(Ht.  2  to  5  ft.) 

to  ensure  which  the  soil  should  be  deep  and  contain  plenty  of 
leaf-mould,  which  retains  moisture.  If  a  sunny  position,  which 
it  prefers,  be  not  damp  enough,  place  it  in  half  or  even  full 
shade,  but  it  flowers  best  in  suu.     The  fine  cluniDS   formed  arc; 
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handsome  garden  ornaments,  and  will  be  especially  welcome  to 
dwellers  near  towns  who  do  not  get  much  opportunity  to 
pick  it  in  its  wild  state  from  our  stream  and  pond  banks.  The 
flowers  are  nice,  too,  as  cut  bloom.  Others  requiring  more  care 
and  a  warm  position,  and  with  flowers  not  in  spikes  /as  in 
L.  roseum),  but  borne  either  singly  or  in  threes  are :  L.  alatum 
(winged-stems),  a  native  of  North  America,  height,  1  to  4  ft., 
with  flowers  almost  sessile,  of  a  beautiful  purple,  summer  to 
autumn,  is  an  elegant  twiggy,  half  shady  shrubby  plant,  but 
not  hardy  everywhere.  L.  Grcef'eri  (Gr8efte's\  a  native  of 
South  Europe,  height,  1  to  3  ft.,  with  solitary,  bright  pink 
flowers  borne  in  summer  to  autumn,  is  a  very  ornamental 
trailing  plant  that  looks  well  on  a  rockery,  or  in  hanging 
baskets.  L.  virgatum  (twiggy),  a  native  of  Austria,  height, 
2  to  3  ft.,  bears  purple  flowers  in  threes  in  July. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil.  Best  grown  on  the  margins  of 
ponds  or  streams  and  in  wet  ground  generally.  See  also  pre- 
ceding remarks,  which  apply  to  all  the  species.  The  plants 
may  by  some  be  thought  suited  only  for  wild,  neglected  parts 
of  the  garden.  Plant  October  to  December,  or  February  to 
April.  Do  not  cut  down  the  flower-stems,  which  get  shabby, 
till  November.  Free  watering  in  summer  if  too  dry  a  place, 
or  the  soil  does  not  contain  much  leaf-mould,  which  is  moisture- 
retaining,  and  a  top  dressing  of  stable  manure  in  March  or 
April  are  of  much  benefit. 

Peopagation. — The  plants,  especially  L.  roseum  superbum, 
form  fine  clumps,  which  in  three  or  four  seasons  will  have 
grown  2  ft.  across  or  more,  not  requiring  any  support,  and 
will  not  need  removal  for  several  seasons,  or  never,  if  allowed 
unchecked  room  for  increase.  When  deteriorating  divide  up 
the  whole  clumps  in  October  or  April.  Increase  may  be  made 
by  digging  up  portions,  without  disturbing  the  whole  clump. 
Propagate  also  by  cuttings,  taken  in  August  or  April,  in  sandy 
soil,  or  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse.  L.  Grcefferi  is  best 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Pot  Culturb  of  L.  Geceffeei. — Pot  in  spring.  Compost : 
Two  parts  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  leaf-mould  or  decayed 
manure  and  sand.  Place  in  well-drained  pots  with  shoots 
hanging  over  front  of  stage  in  cold  greenhouse  or  window. 
Water  freely  in  summer,  keep  just  moist  in  winter.  Apply 
stimulants  once  or  twice  weekly,  from  May  to  September. 
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Meconopsis. — Welsh  or  Indian  Poppy. 

Nat.  Obd. — Papdveracew. 

Derivation. — Gr.  Meimn,  a  Poppy,  and  opsis,  a  resemblance. 
Habit  and  Uses. — Early  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 


Fio.  laj.    Mecosopsis  cambrioa  (the  Welsh  Foppv). 
(lit.  1  ft.) 

herbaceous  perennial,  or  biennial  plants,  with  thick  tapering 
roots.  Height,  1  to  3  or  4  ft.  The  pretty  little  tufted,  so- 
calkd,  Welsh  Poppy  {Meconopsis  cambricd),  closely   allied  to 
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the  Poppies,  is  a  native  of  a  few  of  the  western  counties  of 
England  and  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Western  Europe.  It  has 
a  wild  rather  than  a  chaste  beauty,  but  is  very  pleasing.  It 
is  of  simple  culture  if  left  to  seed  itself  in  wild  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  neither  rake,  hoe,  nor  spade  will  disturb  the 
ground,  and  it  is  the  earliest  to  bloom  of  the  Poppy  order  men- 
tioned in  this  work.  It  may  be  at  first  difficult  to  establish, 
but  does  well  even  in  suburban  gardens.  M.  Wallichii  is  here 
included  because  of  its  great  beauty,  but  it  is  not  "  easily 
grown." 

Species,  Etc.  —  IT  cambricd  (Cambria  is  the  old  Lat.  name  for 
Wales)  is  illustrated  (Fig.  151).  It  somewhat  resembles  Papaver 
nudicaule.  M.  Wallichii  (Wallioh's)  is  a  noted  and  quite 
different  species,  with  lovely,  large,  pale  blue,  saucer-shaped 
flowers,  nodding  on  short  stems,  and  borne  in  long  terminal, 
leafy,  pyramid-shaped  heads  (racemes),  in  July  to  autumn.  It 
has  beautifully  contrasting  golden  stamens.  The  leaves  are 
a  great  ornament  all  through  the  winter,  being  about  1  ft. 
long,  clothed  with  numerous  wet-resisting  hairs.  It  grows  4 
to  6  ft.  high  in  tlie  Himalayas,  but  reaches  generally  only  3  or 
4  ft.  in  this  country.  It  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  perennial, 
and  it  may  be  so  in  its  native  home,  but  with  us  it  can  only 
be  treated  as  a  biennial,  raised  annually  from  seed.  There 
are  also  some  other  biennial  species  of  Meconopsis. 

Culture. —Its  culture  is  the  same  as  for  the  short  species 
of  Poppy.  It  is  essentially  a  plant  to  naturalise  amongst 
rocks  and  stones,  on  the  edges  of  walks  or  stone  marginal 
paths,  and  likes  a  deep  (moisture-holding)  soil,  which,  if  it  gets 
too  dry  in  summer,  sliould  be  well  watered,  or  plant  in  half 
shade  where  the  soil  will  remain  moist.  M.  Wallichii 
needs  a  very  sheltered,  sunny,  and  yet  moist  or  even 
wet  position,  and  at  the  same  time  well  drained,  as  in  a  sloping 
bit  of  the  rockery.  The  leaves,  for  better  preservation,  may 
be  raised  on  small  stones.     Ordinary  rich  soil. 

Propagation. — Its  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March  or  April 
iV  in.  deep  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  greenhouse,  tsmp.  55  degs. 
to  65  degs.  Fahr.,  transplanting  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  They  will  flower  the  next  season,  after 
which  the  plant  in  Great  Britain  invariably  dies,  killed  by  wet 
and  frost.  Water  freely,  if  necessary,  during  summer,  but 
withhold  entirely  in  winter. 

ir 
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Monarda. — Wild  Bergamot,  or  Oswbgo  Tea,  Etc. 
Nat.  Okd. — Ldbiatoe. 

Derivation. — After  Monarda,  a  physician  and  botanist  of 
Seville.  Horse  or  Bee  Balm,  Horse  or  Mountain  Mint,  etc.,  are 
some  other  names  given  to  the  species.  Bergamot  is  from 
Bergamo,  in  Italy,  whence  comes  the  true  Bergamot  oil  extracted 
from  the  rind  of  the  lime  {Citrus  limetta).  Oswego  is  in 
New  York  County,  United  States. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  1  to 
5  ft.  Square  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  generally  two-lipped 
(labiate)  flowers  distinguish  the  order  to  which  this  genus 
belongs.  The  pleasant  Bergamot-like,  or,  to  put  it  more 
correctly,  the  refined  mint,  sage,  or  balm  odour  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  plants,  especially  when  slightly  bruised,  will  recall 
these  and  other  wild  British  fellows  of  the  same  order,  e.g., 
the  Mints  (mentha)  and  Calamints  {calamintha),  Thymes 
(thymus),  Marjoram  {origanum),  Sage  (salvia),  etc.,  which 
furnish  essential  oils  or  have  well-known  culinary  uses. 
But  not  only  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  these  old  garden 
plants,  but  also  because  of  the  showy  flowers,  and  their 
value  as  cut  bloom,  will  the  genus  under  cultivation  be 
esteemed,  whilst  their  culture  is  of  the  simplest.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  they  seem  to  be  but  little  grown  now-a-days. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  dried  and  placed  with  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.,  to  which  they  will  impart  their  perfume. 

Species,  Etc. — All  from  N.  America,  flowering  in  June  or 
July  to  August  or  September.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  is  M.  fistulosa  (fistular,  viz.  :  hollow  stemmed),  known 
as  Wild  Bergamot,  height  2  to  5  ft.,  flowers  purple,  generally 
in  single  heads ;  bracts  purple  tinted.  It  has  several 
variously  named  varieties  from  white,  with  every  graduation, 
to  red.  M.  didyma  (twin-flowered)  or  Kalmiana  (Kalm's), 
known  as  Oswego  Tea,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  152).  Its  whorled 
heads  of  bract,  bearing  bright  scarlet  flowers,  are  very  hand- 
some. The  square  stems  often  grow  through  the  head,  pro- 
ducing a  smaller  flower  beyond  it  (Fig.  153),  from  which  fact 
it  has  received  the  name  of  "  twin."  The  leaflets  on  the 
heads  are  pale  green  prettily  tinted  with  red.     Some  other 
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species  are :  M.  Bradburiana  |  Bradbury's),  flowers  white  and 
pink,  with  reddish  bracts,  height  2  ft. ;  M.  clinopodiodes 
(clinopodium-like),  height  1  ft. ;  and  M.  RusseUiana  (Eussell's), 
height  3  ft.,  flowers  pale. 


Fio.  152. 


MoNARDA  DIDYMA  {the  Oswego  Tea). 
(Ht.  li  to  3  ft.) 


CuLTUKE. — Ordinary  soil.  Sunny  or  partially  shaded 
borders,  or  shrubbery  edges,  or  in  the  wild  garden,  or 
naturalised  in  woods,  etc.  Plant  in  October  to  November,  or 
March  to  April,  singly  or,  better,  in  masses  for  their  fine  efiect. 

V  2 
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They  like  a  mulching  with  old  stable  manure  in  autumn  or 
spring. 

Propagation. — Larger  and  larger  clumps   are  formed  each 
year.     If  deteriorating,  or  to  increase,  divide  up  and  replant 


Fig.  153. 


Flowbrs  of  Monaeda  didyma. 


the  whole  plant  in  fresh  soil,  or  dig  up  only  part  of  the  rapidly 
growing  closely  matted  roots  in  October  to  November  (best), 
or  March  to  April.  They  are  perhaps  best  divided  up  every 
two  or  three  years      Sow   seeds  outdoors  in  March  or  April, 
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tV  in-  deep,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  partially  shaded  place,  or  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  in  March,  and  plant  out  seed- 
lings when  they  are  strong  enough. 


Montbretia. — 

Nat.  Obd. — Iridacece. 

Derivation, — Named  after  the  introducer  of  the  plants- 
The  genus  is  now  included  under  Tritonia  (Gr.  triton,  a 
weathercock,  from  the  varying  direction  of  the  stamens  in 
the  species),  but  we  here  retain  the  old  name.  It  resembles, 
also,  Crocosmia.  No  English  name  has  yet  been  found  for 
the  genus. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  midsummer  to  autumn  flowering 
hardy  bulbs.  Height,  2  to  3  ft.  If  the  merits  of  these 
subjects  were  better  known,  we  should,  doubtless,  see  them 
grown  oftener.  Planted  in  a  favourable  spot,  they  spread 
freely,  and  are  amongst  the  most  suited  of  outdoor  bulbous 
plants  for  vase  decoration,  having  stiff,  wiry  stalks  and  pretty 
uncommon  flowers.  They  do  well  in  suburban  gardens  which 
are  mostly  sheltered  by  surrounding  walls,  and  this  shelter 
suits  them. 

Species,  Etc. — All  from  South  Africa.  The  subject  of  our 
illustration  (Fig.  154)  is  the  best  in  every  way,  viz.,  M. 
crocosmceflora  (Crocosmia-flowered,  Crocosmia  being  a  half- 
hardy,  also  South  African  bulb).  It  is  a  fine  hybrid, 
between  M.  or  Tritonia  Pottsii  (Potts's)  and  Crocosmia  aurea 
(golden-flowered).  There  are  varieties  in  the  shades  of  the 
flowers.    Leaves  much  like  those  of  the  Gladiolus  but  shorter. 

CuLTUfiE. —  Good  ordinary  garden  soil,  that  is,  loam  which 
has  been  worked  up  with  decayed  leaves,  and  to  which  some 
stable  manure  has  been  added  ;  add  a  fourth  part  of  sand  or 
gravel  for  drainage.  A  clay  soil  will  not  do  ;  peaty  soils  are 
suitable.  Grow  in  full  sun,  on  well  drained  (raised)  borders, 
or  a  rockery,  and  as  sheltered  as  possible.  Tn  cold  and 
exposed  places  protect  in  winter  by  a  layer  of  cocoanut-fibre 
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refuse  or  leaves  over  the  bulbs.  Plant  in  October  or  March, 
placing  the  bulbs  3  in.  deep,  and  2  in.  apart,  in  masses.  A 
few  bulbs  soon  increase  into  a  large,  somewhat  irregular 
patch.     A  mulching  with   decayed   manure   in    March   is  of 


Fig.  154. 


MONTBEBTIA  OB.  TEITONIA  CKOCOSMiEFLOKA. 

(Ht.  2  to  24  or  3  ft.) 


benefit,  but  this  will  not  ba  required  if  the  soil  be  good  and 
rich.  Stimulants  may  be  applied  during  the  flowering 
season.     In  dry  weather  water  freely. 

Propagation, — From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seeu 
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that,  in  a  sheltered  position,  e.g.,  under,  but  not  too  close  to,  a 
wall  or  greenhouse  facing  south,  M.  crocosmceflora  does  very 
well,  and  will  soon  form  large  masses.  If  a  clump,  however, 
be  left  to  itself  for  two  or  three  seasons,  only  the  outer  and 
younger  bulbs  will  be  found  to  flower,  therefore  lift  and  replant 
annually  in  fresh  soil,  or,  better,  in  another  spot,  best  about 
the  middle  of  November,  when,  perhaps,  the  leaves  will  not 
even  yet  be  dead,  but  it  should  be  done  before  winter  sets  in. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  shoots  that  may  be 
already  growing  to  form  the  next  year's  flowering  bulbs,  and 
they  must  not  be  kept  uncovered,  but  should  be  replanted  the 
same  day,  so  as  to  avoid  any  drying  or  shrivelling  of  them. 
When  lifting,  the  old  bulbs  (known  by  having  no  stalks) 
should  be  thrown  away  as  useless.  Propagate  also  from  seed, 
but  by  offsets  is  much  the  quickest  and  best  way. 

Pot  Cultitre. — Pot  in  the  middle  of  November  five  bulbs 
3  in.  deep  to  a  4  or  5-in.  pot,  well  drained,  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould  or  decayed 
manure.  Cover  the  pots  entirely  witli  oocoanut-fibre  refuse,  to 
keep  moist  and  from  frost,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame,  under 
cool  greenhouse  stage  till  the  bulbs  show  above  the  soil,  when 
they  should  be  brought  out  into  a  sunny  place.  Water 
moderately  from  commencement  of  growth  till  the  flowers 
fade,  then  gradually  cease,  and  keep  dry  to  January.  Tem- 
perature, September  to  March,  40  deg.  to  50  deg  ;  other 
times,  50  deg.  to  60  deg.  Fahr. 


Muscari. — Grape,  Musk,  or  Tassel  Hyacinth. 
Nat.  Oed. — Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  -noschus,  musk,  of  which  the  flowers 
smell  faintly.  Grape  refers  to  the  bunch  of  grape-shaped 
flower-heads  ;  they  are  also  like  tassels. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  spring  flowering,  hardy 
bulbs.  Height,  4  to  18  in.  Charming  and  attractive 
flowers,  but  many,  and  even  those  who  have  kept  gardens  for 
years,  seem  not  to  know  of  them. 
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Species,  Etc. — The  easiest  grown  are  varieties  of  M.  botry- 
loides  (Gr.  hotrys,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  eidos,  a  resemblance), 
la  native  of  Europe^  a  white  variety  of  which  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  155).    Other  varieties  are  light  and  pale  blue,  flesh,  light 


Fig.  155.    Musoabi  botryoides  alba  (the  Grape,  or  Tassel  Hyacinth). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  in.) 

purple,    and    brownish-yellow,    etc.       They    are     somewhat 
sweetly  scented.      The   pale   and   the    dark   blue   kinds  are 
especially  pretty,  whilst  the  white  are  of  a  very  pure  tint. 
Culture. — Ordinary  soil  will  do,  but  if  enriched  with  leaf- 
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mould  it  is  much  better.  Some  sand  should  also  be  mixed 
with  it  for  drainage,  and  it  should  be  deep  to  help  to  ensure 
moisture  for  the  bulbs.  Muscaris  do  best  in  sunny  places,  on 
border  edges  or  rockeries,  but  they  thrive  very  well,  too,  in 
half  shade.  Place  them  with  other  early  spring  flowering 
bulbs  where  they  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  dwell- 
ing house.  Plant  August  to  November,  in  lines  or  clumps,  the 
smaller  bulbs  '2  in.  deep  and  2  in.  apart,  the  larger  4  in.  deep 
and  3  in.  apart.  It  is  best  in  planting  to  place  a  little  extra 
sand  around  the  bulbs  to  ensure  their  not  dumping  off,  and 
also  to  keep  off  underground  pests.  An  annual  mulching 
with  decayed  manure  in  November  is  good  for  them,  and  if 
the  position  be  dry,  place  an  inch  of  seasoned  cocoanut-fibre 
refuse  over  them. 

Peopagation. — The  bulbs  need  not  be  disturbed  for  three  or 
four  years,  ultimately  they  may  become  too  thick  to  flower 
well,  producing  offsets  freely.  When  necessary  they  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  dividing  the  offsets  in  the 
planting  months.  Sow  seeds  in  September  -,\  in.  deep  in  a 
shady  place  outdoors,  in  one  third  each  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and 
sand,  or  in  boxes  of  the  same  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  Seedlings 
flower  only  when  three  or  four  years  old. 

Pot  Cultueb. — Pot .  August  to  November,  eighteen  to 
twenty  small  bulbs,  1  in.  apart,  in  a  5-in.  pot,  or  three  to  five 
large  bulbs,  1  in.  deep,  in  similar  pots.  Compost :  Two  parts 
sandy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  or  well-decayed  cow  manure, 
and  one  part  river  sand.  Cover  outdoors  with  cinder  ashes 
till  starting,  then  place  in  window,  cold  frame,  or  cold  green- 
house to  flower,  afterwards  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors.  Water 
moderately  from  first  appearance  till  foliage  fades,  then  keep 
dry.  Eepot  annually.  Weak  stimulants  may  be  applied  once 
or  twice  during  the  flowering  period. 
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MyOSOtis.  —  FORGBT-MK-NOT. 

Nat.  Ord. — Boraginacece, 

Derivation. — Gr.  myos,  a  mouse,  and  otos,  an  ear ;  the  leaves 
are  something  like  a  mouse's  ear. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  bien- 
nials, flowering  from  early  or  late  spring  to  summer.  Eoots 
fibrous.  Height  2  in.  to  2  ft.  These  little  blue  golden-eyed 
flowers  mutely  appeal  not  only  to  a  place  in  our  hearts,  but 
in  our  gardens  as  well,  and  what  gardener  would  be  without 
them  ?  The  forms  mentioned  below  are  easily  grown.  How 
beautiful  they  are  in  a  vase,  or  as  button-holes,  or  decking 
the  beds  at  random  in  floriferous  masses  ! 

Species,  Etc. — Of  all  the  species  that  exist  the  author 
thinks  the  wild  Wood  Forget-me-not  {M.  sylvestris),  a  native 
of  Europe,  including  Britain,  illustrated  (Fig.  156),  is  the  most 
charming.  It  is  an  annual,  but  if  once  in  a  garden  it  becomes 
practically  perennial  by  seeding  itself  freely,  and  if  the  soil  be 
not  ruthlessly  dug,  the  plants  will  come  up  each  summer.  They 
can  be  thinned  if  needed.  By  these  remarks  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  plants  are  best  suited  for  a  rough  part,  or 
the  wild  garden.  The  following  are  true  perennials,  6  to 
12  in.  high,  and  flower  in  April  to  May,  viz. : — The  wild 
Marsh  Forget-me-not  {M.  palustris)  flowers  blue,  Europe  and 
Britain ;  the  distant-flowered  M.  dissitiflora,  also  called  M. 
montana  (mountain'*,  from  Switzerland,  flowers  large,  deep- 
sky,  or  turquoise-blue  ;  M.  seinperfloretis  (always  (?)  flowering), 
a  hybrid,  continues  till  autumn,  blooms  large  azure-blue  ; 
"Weirleigh  Surprise"  is  another  hybrid  with  flowers  varie- 
gated blue  and  white. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  will  sufiice,  but  the  plants  luxuriate 
if  it  contains  leaf-mould.  All  like  moisture,  so  they  thrive  best 
in  half  or  even  full  shade.  M.  dissitiflora  and  semperflarens 
spread  quickly  into  large  dense  masses  needing  plenty  of 
room ;  they  soon  overgrow  their  neighbours.  The  Marsh 
Forget-me-not  does  best  (as  its  nime  implies)  in  a  wet  place. 
The  perennial  may  be  used  as  border  edgings.  Plant  pre- 
ferably in  October  to  November,  or  February  to  March. 

Propagation. — To  increase  them,  portions  of  the  perennials 
may  be  dug  up,  or  the  whole  clump  divided  in  February    to 
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March,  or  better,  October  to  November,  and  they  are  best 
divided  every  year.  All  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
spring — March  to  April — just  below  the  surface  where  they 


Fig.  ]  56.     Myosotis  sylvatioa  (the  Wood  Forget-me-not). 
(Ht.  12  to  18  ins.) 

are  to  grow  if  desired.  The  perennials  may  also  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  placed  in  sandy  soil,  shaded  at  first,  under  a  hand- 
frame,  etc.,  in  summer. 
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Narcissus.— Daffodil. 

Nat.  Ord. — AmaryllidecD. 

Derivation. — Gr.  imrhissos,   stupor.     The  plants  were  once 
supposed  to  be   useful  in  luedicine.      It  is  said  that  persons 


Fis.  157.     Naecissus  oyclamineus  {Cyclamen  Daffodil). 
(Ht.  8  to  12  ins. ) 

handling  the  bulbs  for  a  long  time  together  become  sleepy. 
The  name  Daffodil  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  long  trumpet 
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species  and  varieties.    Daffodil  is  the  old  Asphodel  of  our  poets. 
Fr.  Fleur  d'Asphodele. 

HABrr  AND  Uses. — Early  and  late  spring  flowering,  hardy 
bulbs.  Height,  8  to  18  in.  Of  late  years  Narcissi  have 
become  great  favourites,  and  not  without  reason.     Even  in  a 


Fig.  158.    Naboissus  moschatus  {Alusk-se&iUed  Daffodil). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 

cottager's  garden  some  of  the  old  sorts  may  be  seen  thriving, 
but  the  latest  introductions  are  very  fine.  Great  quantities 
are  yearly  imported,  chiefly  into  the  London  markets,  from 
the  Scilly  Islands,  where  they  flower  earlier  than  in  England. 
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Spring  sorts  are  also  largely  forced,  and  find  a  ready  market. 
Bulbs  of  the  commoner  kinds  can  be  bought  very  cheaply 
now. 

Species,  Etc. — It  is  difficult  in  a  short  space  to  describe  the 


Fig, 


159.     Mixed  Naecissi  {Bicolor  Grandis,  Omaius,  Leedsii 
Circe,  Br  Gorman,  Stella,  and  Queen  Beas). 
(Ht.  1  ft.,  or  more). 


great  number  of  species  and  varieties,  all  of  which  are  easily 
grown.  Nor  do  our  illustrations  represent  anything  like  the 
whole  of  the  forms.  There  are  a  number  of  species  in  cultiva- 
tion    which    have    produced    many  hybrids    and  numerous 
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varieties.  The  originals  came  from  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and 
N.  and  W.  Africa.  The  flowers  are  in  the  great  majority 
single,  and  chiefly  in  shades  of  yellow,  a  few  being  orange  and 
white,  or  a  mixture  of  these  colours.     Only  a  very  few  have 


Fig.  160. 


Double  Daffodils  {Double  Sulphur  and  Orange). 
(Ht.  1  ft.,  or  more.) 


more  than  one  flower  on  each  stem.  All  are  more  or  less 
sweetly  scented,  some  strongly  so,  notably  the  Pheasant's- 
eye  Narcissi  and  the  Jonquils.  The  largest  bloom  that  the 
author  has  seen  is  the  Glory  of  Leyden,  with  a  trumpet  3  in. 
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long  and  more  than  1  in.  broad.  One  of  the  smallest  is  the 
neat  little  Cyclamen  Narcissus,  N.  cyclamineus  (Fig.  1.57).  Nar- 
cissi may  roughly  be  classified  as  in  the  following  list,  in  which  we 
mention  only  some  of  the  finest,  including  those  illustrated. 


Fio.  161. 


Naeoissus  cyclamineus  major  {Eejlexed  Daffodil). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ins.) 


Others  will  be  found  in  larger  works  and  florists'  autumn 
catalogues.  The  first  to  bloom  is  the  Tenby  Narcissus  {If. 
obvallaris),  and  the  latest  the  Bunch-flowered  Narcissus  (#. 
tazetta),  a,nd  the  Poet'.s  or  Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus  (#.  poeticus) 
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and  its  varieties.  The  autumn  kinds  are  rarely  seen,  and  are 
not  important.  Singles :  Trumpet-flowered  (yellows)  :  N. 
ohvallaris,  the  Tenby  Narcissus,  Golden  Spur,  and  Emperor. 
A  very  recent  introduction  (1898)  is  Victoria,  a  fine  flower. 


Fig.  IW.    Waroissds  tazktia  (Polyanthus  Narcissus). 
(Ht.  1  ft.,  or  more' 


like  Emperor,  but  with  a  white  perianth,  like  Horsefieldii, 
instead  of  a  yellow,  Princess,  etc.  Yellow  and  white :  Bicolor 
Horsefieldii  Grandis  and  Empress;  Ornatus,  etc.  (Fig.  159). 
White  :    Albicans,  Cernuus    pulcher,    Moschatus   (Fig.   1 58), 
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Madame  de  Graaff,  etc.  Flat-flowered  (yellows)  :  Incom- 
parabilis,  Leedsii,  Sir  Watkin,  Barrii  conspicuus,  Orientalis, 
Jonquils,  etc.  Yellow  and  white:  Doctor  Gorman,  Stella, 
Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Queen  Bess,  Leedsii 


Fxci.  IBS 


Nakois.sus  poeticcs  (Pott's  Dajjodil). 
(Ht.  1  fc,  or  more). 


Acis,  Leedsii  Albion,  Leedsii  Circe,  Grand  Duchess,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Princess  of  Wales,  etc.  White:  Poeticus  (Pheasant's- 
eye  Narcissus)  (Fig.  163)  in  several  varieties,  and  others. 
Doubles  :  Incomparahilis  plenus  (known  as  Butter  and  Eggs). 
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yellow  and  orange  ;  aurantius  plerms  (called  Eggs  and  Bacon), 
orange ;  sulphureus  plenus  (named  Codlins  and  Cream), 
sulphur  (Big.  160);  telemonious  plerms,  yellow  ;  poeticua  plenus 
(the  Gardenia-scented  Narcissus),  and  others.  Various  :  Of 
these  we  figure  cydaminexis  major  (two-flowered)  (Fig.  161) 
and  tazetta  (the  Bunch-flowered  Narcissus)  (Fig.  162),  one 
of  the  few  with  several  flowers  to  the  stem. 

CuLTUEE. — Ordinary  garden  soil  will  do  for  all  except  the 
Cyclamen  Narcissus,  which  requires  a  peaty  loam.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  they  should  have  no  stable  manure, 
though  leaf-mould  is  good  for  them.  Like  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses,  they  can  be  grown  in  almost  all  gardens  that 
are  not  in  too  smoky  an  atmosphere,  As  they  require 
moisture  they  do  much  better  in  deep  soils,  and  those  that 
lie  on  or  contain  clay  or  chalk,  which  retain  water,  doing 
but  poorly,  or  not  at  all  in  sandy  soils.  They  thrive  well 
in  turf  or  long  grass,  their  natural  home.  ^  Simply  take  out 
a  piece  of  the  sod,  loosen  the  soil  beneath,  put  in  the  bulbs, 
and  replace  the  sod ;  but  the  grass  must  not  be  cut  till 
the  Narcissus  leaves  have  turned  yellow.  All  prefer  partial 
or  even  full  shade  where  the  ground  remains  moist,  though 
we  often  see  them  growing  in  sunny  places,  but  not  thriving, 
as  the  delicate  blooms  get  scorched  there.  The  common 
sorts  can  be  naturalised  in  meadows,  etc.  Plant  from  July 
to  October — that  is,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down, 
3  to  4  in.  deep  on  heavy  (clayey)  soils,  and  6  to  8  in.  down 
on  the  lighter,  and  3  to  6  in.  apart.  This  depth  is  necessary 
the  better  to  keep  the  bulbs  moist,  and  to  be  well  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost,  too. 

Propagation. — They  need  not  be  disturbed  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  them  alone 
indefinitely,  as  is  sometimes  done.  We  often  see  clumps 
bearing  no  flowers  year  after  year,  probably  because  they 
have  become  too  thick.  Lift  and  replant  with  the  offsets 
divided  in  July  or  August,  which  is  preferable  to  leaving  them 
till  September  or  October,  since  they  become  active  early  in 
autumn.  By  offsets  is  the  quickest  method  of  propagation, 
but  they  can  also  be  grown  from  seed  planted  j  ust  beneath 
the  surface,  in  pans  of  sandy  loam  in  a  cold  frame,  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  transplanting  the  next  autumn  into  a 
i  shady  bed,  about  1   in.    apart   in   sandy  soil,    removing  them 

s  3 
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finally,  when  strong  enough,  into  their  permanent  quarters. 
Seedlings  will  not  flower  until  three  to  six  years  old.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  lift  bulbs  grown  in  turf. 


CEnothera. — Evening  Phimrosb. 

Nat.  Ord. — Onagracece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  oinos,  wine,  and  thera,  a  hunt  or  eager 
pursuit ;  the  roots  were  said  to  create  a  thirst  for  wine.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  known  as  Oodetia.  Evening  Primrose 
is  from  the  somewhat  similar  appearance  of  the  yellow  species 
to  the  primrose,  and  the  well-known  fact  of  their  opening  in 
the  evening,  or  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  as  oh  a  dull  day. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  section  of 
the  genus  are,  late  spring  to  early  autumn  flowering  plants,  with 
fibrous,  or  in  some,  long,  tap-shaped  roots.  Height,  6  in.  to  4  ft. 
The  common  North  American  biennial  CE.  biennis  (the  Evening 
Primrose),  naturalised  in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  and  so  frequent  a 
weed  in  gardens,  represents  the  genus  generally.  Many  of  the 
perennial  species  are  most  showy  plants,  with  large,  neat, 
delicate,  and  often  delicately  fragrant  flowers,  which  features, 
together  with  their  opening  in  the  evening,  lend  them  a  poetry 
possessed  by  few  other  hardy  genera.  Besides  this,  the  various 
parts  of  the  plants  and  flowers  have  interesting  peculiarities 
which  will  repay  close  investigation.  The  flowers,  if  gathered 
when  expanded,  unfortunately  close  at  once,  but  even  then  are 
pretty  in  a  vase.  Their  blooming  period  is  long,  extending 
over  two  or  three  months.  The  plants  are  easily  managed, 
;and  do  not  require  the  purest  of  country  air  for  their  successful 
I  cultivation. 

Species,  Etc. — Many — annuals,  biennials  and  perennials. 
'The  below  mentioned  are  some  of  the  best  perennial  species. 
'The  general  character  of  the  leaves  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Erect  species  :  Flowers  about  1  in.  across.  Height,  1  i  to  2  ft. 
CE.  Youngii  (Young's),  a  native  of  N.  America,  illustrated 
(Pig.  164),  a  fine  bushy  and  showy  plant,  in  which  the  flowers 
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are  only  about  1  in.  across,  Imt  are  borne  in  proportion  for  a 
long  period.  The  heads  are  long,  pointed  and  pretty,  the  sepals 
rod.  its  flowers  certainly  open  well  in  sunliglit,  an  exception 
to  the  rule.      CE.  speciosa  (showy),  is  a  native  of  N.   America 


Fig.  164.     CEkotheba   Youngu  {Youny's  Hceniiiy  I-'rimro-ie]. 
(Ht   14  to  2  ft.) 


(Fig.  165).  Flowers  satiny-white,  turning  red,  and  scented  like 
the  Sweet  Pea,  borne  March  to  September.  Prostrate  and 
shorter  species  :  Flowers  3  to  4  in.  across.  CE.  eximia  (choice), 
or  marginata  (margined-leavcs  ;  their  edges  are  saw-like),  is  a 
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native  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Height,  9  to  12  in.  Flowers 
4  in.  across,  white,  changing  to  rose,  with  a  Magnolia-like 
odour,  blooming  July  to  September.  Eoot,  spindle-shaped 
(fusiform).  A  very  fine  species.    CE.  macrocarpa  (large  fruited). 


Fig.  165.     CEkotheea  speciosa  (Showy  Evening  Primrose). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 

or  Missouriensis  latifolius  (from  Missouri ;  broad-leaved),  is  a 
native  of  N.  America,  and  grows  1  ft.  high ;  downy. 
Flowers,  4  to  5  in.  across,  clear  ■,  oUow,  borne  June  to  August. 
One  of  the  most  showy  of  all.     CE.  acaulis  (stemless)  comes 
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from  Chili,  and  grows  6  in.  high.  Flowers,  white,  fading  to 
red,  blooming  May  to  September.  CE.  taraxaeifoUa  (Taracum 
or  Dandelion-leaved),  also  from  Chili,  bears  flowers  3  to  3^  in. 
across,  satiny-white,  turning  pink,  beautifully  veined,  with  a 
very  long  tube,  Tea  Rose  or  Almond-scented,  from  July  to 
September.  Another  fine  plant,  especially  for  trailing  on  a 
rockery.     Height,  6  in. 

Culture. — Light,  sandy,  ordinary  garden  loam,  as  deep  as 
possible  to  ensure  moisture.  The  plants  are  apt  to  perish  in 
severe  winters  in  heavy  wet  (clayey)  soils.  Position  :  Sunny 
if  moist  enough  ;  if  not,  place  in  half  shade,  but  wherever 
they  are  the  soil  must  be  well  drained,  by  being  raised  at  least 
a  foot.  The  erect  species  do  best  on  borders,  the  prostrate  ones 
on  rockeries  or  sloping  border  ledges.  CE.  Youngii  likes  a 
sunny  spot,  where  the  brilliancy  of  its  yellow  flowers  will  be 
much  greater  than  in  shade.  Plant  in  October,  or,  better,  in 
March  to  April.  Free  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  an  annual 
mulching  in  spring  with  old  stable  or  cow  manure,  does  them 
much  good.      The  tall  species  may  require  staking. 

Peopagation. — The  plants  should  not  require  disturbing  for 
three  or  four  seasons.  After  this  they  deteriorate,  and  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  in  October.  To  increase, 
divide  in  March  or  April.  Sow  seeds  in  March  or  April  in  a 
shallow  box  or  well-drained  pan  with  light  soil,  in  a  cold  frame 
or  under  a  handlight,  transplanting  the  seedlings  outdoors  to 
their  permanent  quarters  in  May  or  June.  They  will  flower 
the  same  year.  Sow  also  in  July,  if  to  be  treated  as  biennials, 
sheltering  the  plants  from  frost  by  cold  frames  or  handglasses. 
Take  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer  of  young  shoots,  before 
flowering  begins,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handglass. 
Suckers  removed  with  roots  attached,  in  the  species  that 
furnish  them,  will  make  new  plants.  The  several  species  are 
best  increased  thus  :  (2?.  acauKs  and  taraxaeifoUa,  division  or 
seeds  in  spring.  CE.  acaulis  will  often  seed  itself  in  undisturbed 
soil.  The  seedlings  may  be  left  in  situ  or  transplanted.  CE. 
eximia,  by  cuttings  in  summer,  as  the  long  roots  are  diffioult  to 
divide.  CE.  maorocarpa,  by  division  or  cuttings  in  April ;  best 
treated  as  a  biennial.  CE.  speciosa,  by  division,  cuttings,  or  seeds 
in  spring,  or,  perhaps  better,  from  surface  root  runners.  If  these 
be  transplanted  in  March  or  April  they  will  flower  the  same  year. 
CE.  Youngii,  by  division  in  spring,  or  cuttings  in  summer. 
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Onosma. — Golden  Drop. 

Nat.  Ord. — Boraginaceae. 

DERIVATION. — Gr.  onos,  an  ass,  and  osme,  an  odour;  asses 
are  said  to  be  fond  of  the  plants.  The  flowers  are  golden- 
yellow  and  drooping,  hence  Golden  Drop. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  or  early  summer  to  autumn 
flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  and  biennial  plants,  with 
woody  tapering  roots.  Height,  6  to  18  in.  This  is  one  of 
the  genera,  but  rarely  cultivated,  perhaps  because  they  may 
not  form  very  lasting  perennial  stocks,  or  from  their  requiring 
rockery  treatment,  or  maybe  they  are  lost  to  view  amongst  the 
many  fine  and  less  troublesome  plants  with  which  we  are  now 
blessed,  but,  nevertheless,  are  very  handsome  and  quite 
distinct  from  other  perennials,  and  for  these  reasons  are  most 
desirable. 

SrECiES,  Etc. — Several,  but  only  the  following  two  are 
cultivated.  The  leaves  of  Onosmas  are  very  hairy.  Flowers 
borne  in  May  or  June  and  onward.  0.  tauricum,  a  variety  of 
0.  stellulatum,  small  star-like,  an  old  garden  favourite,  and  hail- 
ing from  the  Caucasus,  is  illustrated  (Fig  166),  but  a  photograph 
cannot  do  it  justice.  It  is  the  best  species,  both  because  of 
its  deliciously  almond-scented  flowers,  and  its  long  period  of 
blooming.  It  has  to  be  supported  as  the  heads  (cymes)  droop 
by  their  weight.  The  other  species  is  0.  echioides  (Echium- 
like),  native  of  S.  Europe,  pale.     Height,  1  to  li  ft. 

Culture. — 0.  tauricum  requires  good  ordinary  soil,  or, 
better,  garden-  sweepings  with  half  grit  or  small  stones  to 
ensure  thorough  drainage.  If  too  dry  a  little  peat  is  helpful. 
Succeeds  best  on  a  sunny  rockery  or  sloping  raised  border 
ledge,  where  the  roots  can  descend  amongst  cool  and  moist 
stones  and  the  shoots  trail  over  the  edge.  Plant  in  March  or 
April.  A  few  small  stones  placed  cround  the  plants  is 
desirable  to  imitate  nature,  as  they  are  rather  fickle  plants. 
An  annual  mulching  with  decayed  cow  manure  does  them 
much  good,  as  also  occasional  watering  in  dry  weather.  0. 
echioides  requires  a  similar  soil  and  position  to  0.  tauricum. 

Propagation. — As  with  most  tapering  woody-rooted  plants 
division  is  difficult  except  to  the  experienced,  and  they  are 
best    treated    as    biennials.       Take    cuttings    yearly    of    the 
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hardened  shoots  in  July  or  August,  so  that  they  shall  be  well 
rooted  before  winter,  and  place  them  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
close  shady  frame  or  handlight,  watering  carefully,  as  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  decay.     Plant  out  the  next  spring.     Seed- 


i"ij.  166.     Onosma  STBLLULATaii  TAUEICOM  (Taurian  small  Star-like 

Golden  Drop). 

(Ht.  6  to  8  ins.) 

lings,  however,  make  the  best  plants.  Sow  in  March,  Jg  in. 
deep,  in  sandy  loam  and  grit  in  shallow  pans  in  a  shady 
cold   frame   or    greenhouse,    planting    outdoors    in    ]\fay,    or 
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where  they  are  to  grow  outdoors,  under  a  handlight  shaded  at 
first.  0.  echioides  being  a  biennial,  it  should  be  raised 
annually. 


Orchids. 

Nat.  Ord.  —  Orchidacece. 

Sections  of  Orchids.— This  term  is  a  general  one,  and 
includes  several  genera  and  their  species.  There  are  two 
sections  of  Orchids,  one  terrestrial,  growing  in  the  soil  of  the 
earth,  Lat.  terra,  mostly  tuberous ;  the  other  epiphytal,  growing 
in  the  air,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  like  mosses,  lichens,  and  some 
ferns,  from  the  Gr.  epi,  upon,  axid  phuo,  I  grow,  and  not  tuberous ; 
nor  are  they  parasitic,  that  is,  they  do  not  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  bark,  but  from  the  air.  The  latter  are 
the  well-known  Orchids  requiring  hothouse  treatment.  Of  the 
terrestrial  some  need  heat,  while  others  are  hardy,  and  these 
last  are  the  genera  and  species  described  below.  They  are 
bulbous,  and  flower  in  early  spring  and  summer.  Height, 
6  in.  to  2  ft. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Many  of  the  hardy  Terrestrial  Orchids 
are  fine  plants,  with  very  pretty  flowers,  well  worth  growing 
in  gardens.  Others  are  curious  and  interesting,  rather  than 
pretty,  and  will  tempt  the  enthusiast.  Most  of  the  easiest 
grown,  which  we  enumerate,  are  wild  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
finest  of  them,  however,  being  now  very  rarely  found  as  such. 
Soil  and  position,  rather  than  a  very  good  air,  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  important  points  in  tjie  cultivation  of  these,  for 
some  included  in  our  list  will  thrive  very  fairly  even  in  a 
London  suburban  garden.  The  floyvers  should  not  be  picked, 
as  the  roots  will  suffer.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  hardy 
Terrestrial  Orchids  strangely  resemble  living  objects,  chiefly 
insects,  and  they  have  received  names  accordingly.  The 
habit  of  all  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Squills,  consisting  of  a 
tuft  of  radical  leaves  (shorter,  broader,  and  not  so  numerous 
as  the  Squills),  out  of  which  rises  the  flower  stem,  bearing 
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the  flowers  at  its  summit,  in  elongated  or  oval  spikes  several 
inches  long,  close  in  some,  loose  in  others.  A  close  specimen 
is  seen  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  167).  For  genera  and  species 
not  mentioned  here,  refer  to  larger  works  and  the  catalogues 


Fia. 


167.     Okohis  poliosa  (Leafy -stemmed  Orchid). 
(Ht.  lift.) 


of  florists  who  grow  them.  We  only  illustrate  one  from  want 
of  space,  but  the  British  species  will  be  found  described  and 
beautifully  figured  in  Bentham's  "  British  Flora."  Those 
detailed  below  are   the  most  important.     The  heights  given 
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are  those  of  the  flower  stems.      The  only  scented  flowers  are 
in  Habenaria. 

Grnbra  and  Species. — The  genus  Gypripedium  is  dealt 
with  separately  earlier  in  the  book.  Orchis  (the  old  Gr. 
name,  Lat.  testiculus,  referring  to  the  two  oblong  tuberous 
roots  of  some  of  the  species).  Height,  6  in.  to  2  ft.  Flowering 
period,  March  to  July.  0.  foliosa  (Leafy-stemmed  Orchid),  from 
Madeira  (Fig.  167),  is  one  of  the  best.  Ordinary  garden  soil,  or 
leaf  mould  and  peat.  0.  fusca  (brown),  or  purpurea  (purple- 
flowered) — the  Brown  Man  Orchid — grows  18  in.  high,  and 
bears  white  and  brown  flowers,  lip  spotted,  flowering  in  May. 
Native  of  Britain.  Heavy,  clayey  soil  containing  chalk,  and 
sunny  position.  0.  latifolia  (broad-leafed) — Marsh  Orchid — 
grows  1  ft.  high,  and  bears  purple  and  red  flowers  in  June. 
Native  of  Britain.  Good  garden  soil,  or  equal  parts  loam  and 
peat  ;  well-drained  position.  0.  laxiflora  (loose-flowered), 
native  of  Britain,  grows  1  to  3  ft.  high,  bears  bright  crimson 
and  purple  flowers  in  loose  spikes,  3  to  10  in.  long,  in  June. 
Similar  soil  and  position  to  0.  fu?ca.  0.  maculata  (purplish- 
brown  spotted),  native  of  Britain,  height,  1  ft.,  flowers  pale 
purple  and  white,  borne  in  June.  Soil  and  position  as  advised 
for  0.  latifolia.  0.  pyramidalis  (pyramid-spiked),  native  of 
Britain,  height,  1  ft.,  flowers  rose  or  purplish-red,  borne  in 
June.  Soil  and  position  as  for  last  species.  Ophrys  (Gr. 
ophrus,  the  eyebrow,  referring  either  to  the  inner  sepals,  or 
the  former  use  of  the  plants  in  painting).  Boots  with  two 
tubers  like  Orchis.  Flowers  few,  borne  in  loose  spikes  from 
April  to  June.  Native  plants.  Height,  6  to  10  in.  O.ajnfera 
(Lat.  apis,  a  bee) — the  Bee  Orchid — bears  greenish-rose  flowers 
in  April,  lip,  hairy.  0.  muscifera  (Lat.  musca,  a  fly) — the  Fly 
Orchid — bears  green  and  dark  red  flowers  in  June.  0.  aranifera 
(Lat.  aranea,  a  spider,  and/e?'o,  I  bear) — the  Spider  Orchid — 
is  very  much  like  the  preceding,  blooming  in  June.  Clayey 
soil  containing  chalk,  or  clay  mixed  with  limestone,  and  sunny 
position.  A  native  species,  Epipactus  (Gr.  Epipagnuo,  I  coagu- 
late,, referring  to  the  effect  of  the  juice  on  milk) — the  Helle- 
borine — bears  its  flowers  in  loose  spikes  from  July  to  September. 
Roots  (rhizomes),  running.  E.  palustris  (marshy),  flowers  white 
tinged  with  crimson,  height,  1  ft.,  and  E.  latifolia  (broad- 
leaved),  height,  1  to  2  ft.,  flowers  greenish-purple,  are  two 
easily  grown  British  species.     Ordinary  garden  soil,   or  equal 
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parts  loam  and  peat;  moist  position.  HahenariA  (Gr.  Mb'na, 
a  thong  or  strap ;  from  the  long  spur  of  the  flowers),  or 
Gymnadenia  (naked  glands  of  the  pollen).  Eoots,  two  or  more 
tubers.  Flowers  borne  in  loose  spikes,  all  white-flowered, 
borne  in  June.  H.  bifolia  (two-leafed) — Butterfly  Orchid — 
is  sweetly  scented,  and  grows  1  ft.  high.  H.  albida  (white), 
grows  6  in.  high.  Both  easily  grown.  Clay  soil  containing 
chalk,  or  clay  mixed  with  limestone  ;  sunny  position.  Neottia 
(Lat.  a  birds'  nest) — Bird's  Nest  Orchis — has  roots  of  many 
tubers,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Native  planti 
0.  nidus  avis  is  the  only  species  grown.  This  bears  dingy 
brown  flowers  in  June,  and  grows  1  ft.  high.  Leaf -mould  and 
peat ;  moderately  moist  position.  Aceras  (Gr.  A,  without, 
and  keras,  a  horn ;  the  lip  has  no  spur),  has  roots  with  two 
tubers,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Native  plant. 
A.  anthropophorcL  (Gr.  man-bearing) — Green  Man  Orchid — 
bears  greenish  flowers  in  June.  Height,  1  ft.,  soil  and  position 
as  for  preceding  genus. 

Culture. — Nearly  all  require  a  half  shady  position  where 
the  earth  is  moist,  the  soil  varying  for  each  genus.  The 
author  has  found  them  to  grow  well  in  sheltered  borders 
under  a  fenced  wall  facing  east — a  hedge  or  row  of 
evergreen  bushes  would  do — shaded  by  trees,  through 
which  the  san  glints  freely.  To  imitate  nature,  the  borders 
should  be  raised  about  a  foot  for  drainage,  and  kept  up  by 
old  boards  or  trunks  of  trees,  etc.  The  soils  as  mentioned 
under  each  species,  together  with  the  shaded  position,  ensures 
the  constant  moisture  so  needed  by  them.  Evaporation  is 
further  prevented  by  1  in.  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  placed 
over  the  whole  bed.  Pockets  with  the  proper  soils  for  each 
are  best  made  in  the  bed.  The  Orchids  in  the  author's  garden 
are  associated  with  anemones,  primroses,  squills,  ferns,  etc., 
growing  in  a  natural  state  and  taking  care  of  themselves  year 
after  year.  The  soil  thus  being  never  disturbed — an  important 
point  in  the  culture  of  these  Orchids — the  prostrate  wild  pearl- 
worts  (Saginas)  or  other  similar  plants  appear  of  themselves, 
and  are  encouraged  so  as  to  help  keep  the  surface  moist  and 
cool,  besides  supplying  a  pleasant  greenery.  A  little  of  the 
pearlwort  seed  may  be  planted.  Often  a  pest  on  damp  paths, 
these  little  plants  find  a  congenial  home  on  such  a  place. 
The  Balearic  and  other  sandworts  (Arenaria)  and  the  mossy 
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Saxifrages,  and  other  similar  plants,  are  useful  here  too. 
Dead  leaves  are  left  on  the  beds  all  winter  and  spring  for 
protection  against  frost.  Similar  arrangements  to  the  above 
will  suggest  themselves,  the  treatment  approaching  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  wild  state  in  which  they  do  best.  For  several 
of  the  Orchids,  if  such  a  moist  position  cannot  be  found,  they 
must  be  grown  in  very  damp  places  or  placed  in  an  artificial 
bog  bed.  Plant  from  August  to  November ;  this  is  better 
than  planting  in  spring,  since  the  plants  are  then  forming 
new  tubers,  which  are  liable  to  injury.  If  roots  of  the  wild 
species  be  taken  from  country  meadows,  etc.,  their  position 
must  be  marked  when  in  flower,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  them 
after  the  foliage  is  dead.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  remove 
them  at  the  right  time.  Plant  them  2  in.  deep.  The  pockets 
should  be  about  8  in.  broad  and  1  ft.  deep  to  allow  of  room  for 
the  clump  which  may  be  formed.  An  annual  mulching  in  March 
or  April  with  decayed  manure  will  benefit  them,  or  weak 
stimulants  may  be  applied  occasionally  during  the  flowering 
season. 

Propagation. — Disturb  only  if  unhealthy  or  to  increase. 
Propagate  by  division  of  old  established  bulbs  and  tubers  only 
from  August  to  November.  The  plants  may  not  flower  every 
season,  but  meanwhile  fresh  tubers  will  be  developing. 


Ornithogalum. — Star  op  Bethlehem. 
Nat.  Ord. — Liliaaeoe. 

Derivation. — Gr.  ornithos,  a  bird,  and  gala,  milk.  The 
flowers  are  milk-coloured,  but  what  ornithos  refers  to  is  not 
clear.  It  may  be  that  the  flowers  are  the  colour  of  some  birds' 
eggs.  The  plants  do  not  grow  in  Bethlehem,  but  are  large 
and  resembling  the  appearance  of  the  star  which  appeared  to 
the  wise  men  of  the  East. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  and  early  summer  flowering 
bulbs,     Height,  1  to  1|^  ft.     Few  ^tar-shaped  outdoor  flpwerg 
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are  finer  than  these,  but  the  foliage  is  unfortunately  straggly 
and  soon  looks  shabby.     The  culture  is  very  simple. 

Species,  Etc. — The  flowers  are  white  and  have  six  petals, 
■with  a  green  stripe  on  the  outside  of  each,  and  are  borne  in 


Fig.  168.    Orhithooai.um  umbellatum  {Star  of  BetMehem). 
(Ht.  4  to  12  ina.) 


large  heads.  We  mention  only  two  species  as  representativ3 
of  all  and  the  best  of  them.  They  are :  0.  umbellatum 
(umbellate  ;  that  is,  with  flowers  arranged  like  the  ribs  of  an 
open  umbrella^  a  native  of  Europe  and  naturalised  in  Britain 
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(Fig.  168).  It  is  the  true  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Also  called 
Eleven  O'clock  Lady  because  the  flowers  open  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  high,  closing  directly  it  is  off  them.  They 
shut  up  at  once,  too,  when  gathered.  It  is  both  one  of  the  finest 
and  easiest  grown.  0.  pyramidnle  (pyramidal ;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  flower  heads),  is  a  native  of  Spain,  blooms 
in  June  to  July,  with  similar  flowers  to  the  last,  except  that 
the  head  is  conical,  and  6  to  8  in.  long.  The  stem  rises  IJ  to 
2  ft.  from  a  centre  of  leaves  only  6  in.  high,  which  have 
generally  withered  before  flowering  is  over.  0.  longilracteatum 
(long  braoted),  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — the  Onion 
plant — is  a  half  hardy  bulb,  bearing  30  to  60  flowers  in  its 
head  (raceme),  on  stems  1|  to  2  ft.  long.  Best  grown  in  a  pot, 
and  is  a  fine  plant  for  room  decoratioji. 

CuLTUEE. — Soil,  ordinary  garden  loam  with  some  sand  for 
drainage,  better  if  enriched  with  old  stable  manure.  Thrives 
best  in  sunny  borders,  though  thriving  very  fairly  in  half 
shade.  0.  umbellatum  grows  well,  too,  in  full  shade  or  even 
under  trees,  and  is  suitable  for  naturalizing  in  wild  places. 
Plant  from  August  to  November.  The  small  bulbs  should  be 
planted  3  in.,  and  the  large  4  to  6  in.  deep,  and  2  to  3  in. 
apart.  They  like  a  mulching  with  stable  manure  in  March. 
Pot  culture  of  0.  longihradeatum  :  Pot  February  to  March, 
firmly,  and  in  a  well-drained  pot ;  both  these  points  are 
essential  to  its  well-being.  Compost :  Two  parts  sandy  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little  sand. 
Grow  in  a  sunny  window,  or  outdoors  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, keep  from  frost  during  winter.  Water  moderately', 
February  to  May ;  freely,  May  to  September ;  moderately, 
September  to  November ;  and  keep  quite  dry  from  November 
to  February.  Apply  stimulants  once  a  week  from  May  to 
September.  Kepot  offsets  from  old  bulbs  September  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Peopaqation. — When,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  bulbs  get  ■ 
too  thick  to  flower  well,  lift  and  divide  them  with  the  offsets 
in  October. 
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Orobus. — Bitter  Vetch. 

Nat.  Oed. — Leguminosce. 

Derivation. — Orobus  is  the  old  Lat.  name  of  the  plant. 
Habit    and    Uses. — Pea-like,   hardy  herbaceous   perennial, 


Fig.  169.     Okobus  verncs  albus  {WhUe  Spiing-Jlowered  Vetch). 
(Ht.  Iffc.) 

with  long  tap  shaped  roots,  flowering  in  early  spring  and 
summer.  Height,  1  to  3  ft.  These  plants  may  not,  at  first 
sight,   appear  attractive,  but  they  bear  flowers  whose  shades 
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of  colour  are  very  pretty,  and  scarcely  seen  in  any  other  plants. 
They  have  the  general  habit  of  Peas  or  Vetches,  but  are 
perennial,  and  form  upright  clumps,  which  increase  in  size 
yearly. 


Fig.  170.     Oroeus  aurantius  {Orange-flowered  Vetch). 

(at.  3  ft.) 

Species,  Etc. — We  mention  only  two  species,  selected  from 
a  few  cultivated,  viz.,  0.  vemus  alius  (the  white-flowered 
spring  Bitter  Vetch),  native  of  Europe  (Fig.  169);  height, 
about  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  March  or  April  to  May.     It  is  the 
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first  of  the  pea-flowered  perennials  to  bloom,  which  commends 
it,  but  the  flowers  besides  are  pretty  and  interesting,  in  that 
they  change  from  white  to  a  pleasing  metallic  blue.  0. 
aurantius  (orange-coloured),  native  of  the  Caucasus  (Fig.  170). 
Grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  shade  of 
flower  in  this  plant,  like  the  preceding,  is  very  uncommon. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  enriched  with  old  stable  manure. 
They  are  coarse  feeders,  like  the  pea  tribe  generally.  Grow  in 
sunny  borders.  Plant  in  October  preferably,  or  February 
to  March.  An  annual  mulching  in  March  with  decayed 
manure  is  very  beneficial,  The  stems  may  require  support ; 
do  not  cut  them  down  till  October  or  November.  Birds, 
especially  sparrows,  in  gardens  near  towns,  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  young,  tender  shoots,  as  they  are  to  Peas 
generally. 

PROPAGATroN. — Allow  them  to  form  clumps  for  four  to  five 
years,  by  which  time  they  generally  require  removal  by  lifting, 
dividing  up,  and  replanting,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  manure, 
in  the  planting  months.  Increase  by  division.  Sow  seeds  in 
March  or  April,  where  they  are  to  grow,  in  the  open. 


Oxalis. — Wood  Soreel. 

Nat.  Ord. — Geraniacem. 

Dbrivation. — Gr.  oxus,  acid ;  referring  to  the  taste  of 
the  leaves.  Sorrel  is  from  the  French  sur,  sour  ;  the  leaves 
have  a  sour  but  pleasant  taste. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  rhizomatous  or  bulbous  roots, 
some  of  which  are  edible ;  formerly  included  under  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Oxalidce.  Height,  3  to  18  in.  From  the  little  common 
British,  Asian,  and  American  Wood  Sorrel,  to  the  tall 
hardy  forms,  e.g.,  0.  lasiandra,  from  Mexico,  all  are  beautiful, 
especially  in  their  abundant  and  numerous  Shamrock  or 
Trefoil  (clover)  like  leaves.  The  leaflets  of  some  species  are 
3  in.  long,  and  peculiar  in  folding  up  at  night,  or  when  picked. 
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See  illustration  of  0.  lasiandra  (Fig.  171).  Most  of  the  species 
are  greenhouse  subjects.  Those  we  mention  are  on  the  verge  of 
hardy,  but  with  care  as  to  their  position  are  otherwise  easily 


Fig.  171.    Oxalis  hsiandra  [Woolly -stemmed  Wood  Sorrel). 
(Ht.  9  to  18  ins.] 


grown.     Many  of  the  species  may  be  lifted  like  Dahlias,  but 
these  are  not  included  in  this  work. 

Species,  Etc. — Short  species,  with  small  leaflets  forming 
spreading  masses,  and  fibrous  roots.  0.  acetosella  (derived  from 
the  Lat,  aceium,  vinegar  ;  referring  to  the  pleasant  taste  of  the 
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leaves),  is  a  native  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  including 
Britain,  the  Common  Wood  Sorrel  or  Stubwort  (Fig.  172); 
height  3  in.  ;  flowers  white,  veined  purple  ;  roots  fibrous  and 
creeping.     A  plant   not  to  be  des])ised  on  rookeries,  or  even 


Fig.  172.     Oxalis  acetosella  (Common  Wood  Sorrel). 
(Ht.  3  ins.) 


ill  borders.  Is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Shamrock,  for 
which,  however,  the  small  annual  clovers,  Trifolkun  minus 
and  repena  are  often  substituted.  0.  cornicuJatii  (Lat.  cornu, 
a  horn  ;  the  shape  of    the  buds),  a    world-wide  aud    liritisb 
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annual,  has  a  variety,  0.  c.  rubra  (red  or  bronzy-leaved), 
grows  3  in.  high,  and  bears  golden-yellow  flowers,  contrasting 
splendidly  with  the  foliage  in  May  and  onwards.  It  is  a 
desirable  garden  plant.  Though  annual,  it  seeds  so  freely, 
provided  the  soil  be  not  dug,  that  it  becomes  practically 
perennial,  and  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate.  Being  so  short, 
it  may  be  allowed  with  good  effect  to  come  up  between  tall 
plants,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The  seed 
capsules  when  ripe,  if  touched,  open  with  an  audible  click, 
scattering  the  seeds  far  and  wide.  0.  violacea  (violet 
flowers)  comes  from  N.  America,  grows  3  in.  high,  and 
flowers  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  one  of  the  hardiest  small 
foreign  species,  with  black  and  carrot-shaped  bulbs.  Tall 
species,  with  large  leaflets,  up  to  3  in.  long,  forming  bold 
masses  of  foliage,  6  to  12  in.  high,  out  of  which  the  flower 
stems  rise,  and  bulbous  roots.  0.  jiorilunda  (flowers  in  bundles), 
or  rosea  (rose-coloured),  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  grows  12  in. 
high,  flowering  in  April  and  May  ;  one  of  the  best  known. 
0.  Boioiei  (Bowie's),  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  grows  6  to 
10  in.  high,  and  bears  red  flowers  in  August ;  robust  species. 
0.  lasiandra  (woolly-stemmed),  native  of  Mexico,  illustrated 
(Fig.  171),  is  very  handsome.  0.  Deppei  (Deppe's),  or  tetra- 
phylla  (four-leaved — an  exception  1),  also  fr6m  Mexico,  grows 
6  in.  high,  and  bears  dark  red  flowers  in  June.  Bulbs  very 
large  and  scaly.  • 

Culture. — Sandy  ordinary  garden  soil,  or,  better,  fresh-sandy 
loam.  Grow  in  a  full  sunny,  warm,  and  sheltered  and  rather 
dry  position ;  also  in  half  or  full  shade  for  0.  Deppei  on 
rockeries  or  border  edges.  It  will  thrive  in  sun,  full,  or  half 
shade,  but  does  best  in  sun.  Plant  the  bulbs  from  August  to 
November,  2  in.  deep,  and  6  to  12  in.  apart;  they  root  rapidly, 
and  form  large  masses.  The  iibrous-rooted  species  should  be 
planted  in  March  or  April,  giving  them  plenty  of  room. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  failing.  Divide 
roots,  or  ofisets  of  bulbs  at  the  planting  times.  Sow  seeds  in 
spring  in  a  greenhouse  (temp.  55  deg.  to  65  deg.  Fahr.),  jV  in- 
deep  in  light  sandy  soil. 
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Paeon  ia. — Pjiony,  also  written  Peony  and  Piont. 
Nat.  Oed. — Ranunculacece. 

Derivation. — Pmonia  is  the  old  Gr.  name;  after  Pceon,  the 
physician  of  the  gods  of  mythology,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
used  the  plants  in  medicine. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Large  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  with 
(in  some  species  edible)  woody  tuberous  roots,  flowering  from 
late  spring  to  early  summer.  Height,  2  to  3  ft.,  up  to  5  ft. 
in  the  Tree  Pseonies.  Pfeonies  are  classed  as  florists'  flowers. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  :  Herbaceous  (in  which  the  plants  die 
down  annually,  reappearing  each  spring)  and  Tree  Pseonies 
(which  form  perennial  stocks)  are  varieties  of  P.  moutan,  a 
native  of  China,  and  largely  grown  in  Japan.  The  latter, 
though  very  fine,  are  not  easily  cultivated  outdoors  in  this 
country,  and  require  to  be  established  three  years  before 
flowering,  and  need  protection  in  winter.  They  thrive,  how- 
ever, in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  their  early  spring 
growth  is  backward  and  so  not  nipped  by  frost.  In  the 
South  of  England  they  like  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  The 
herbaceous  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  and  easily  grown  outdoors, 
and  are  the  section  here  treated  of.  Their  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Tree  Pseonies,  but  are,  nevertheless,  grand, 
and  may  appear  even  the  first  season,  though  planted  in  early 
spring,  if  strong  roots  be  used,  and  form  conspicuous  objects  even 
at  a  distance.  The  old  more  robust  forms,  as  P.  officinalis, 
albiflora,  and  tenuifMa,  etc  ,  do  well  in  suburban  gardens.  The 
blooms  are  splendid  in  a  vase,  but  the  petals  drop  rather  soon. 

Species,  Etc, — All  flower  at  the  end  of  May  or  June,  and 
are  2  to  3  ft.  high.  The  named  seedlings,  hybrid  varieties,  of 
herbaceous  Peeonies  are  numerous,  the  flowers  varying  from 
shades  of  pink  to  deep  crimson,  also  yellows  and  whites,  some 
deliciously  scented.  The  young  growth  in  April  of  some  of 
these  is  a  dark  shining  coppery  colour,  contrasting  well  with 
surrounding  greenery.  They  are  derived  chiefly  from 
P.  officinalis  (used  in  medicine),  a  native  of  S.  Europe, 
long  naturalised  in  Steep  Holme  Island,  in  the  Eiver  Severn, 
which  in  its  single,  and  especially  the  old  deep-red  double 
variety,  P.  o.  rubra  plena,  are  old  well-known  garden  plants. 
A  pink  double-scented,  early-flowering  form  of  it  is  illustrated 
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(Fig.  173).  P.  alhiflora  (white-flowered)  from  Siberia  is  deli- 
ciously  scented.  P.  tenuifolia  (fine-leaved),  native  of  Siberia, 
and  its  double,  are  very  distinct  and  fine  species.  Flowers, 
dark  crimson. 


Fig.  173.     P^bokia  officinalis  plena  {Double  P ink-Jlowercd  Pceony). 
(Ht.  3  ft.) 


Culture. — Good  ordinary  soil,  as  deep  as  possible,  for  the 
long  moisture-loving  roots,  but  not  wot,  or,  better,  fresh  moist 
loam,  well  enriched  with  old  cow  manure.  Trench  the  soil 
3  ft.  deep,  grow   in  sunny  borders  if    moist  and  deep   enough. 
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but  if  not,  partial  or  even  full  shade,  where  they  will  get 
established  in  two  or  three  seasons  and  flower,  but  not  so  well 
as  in  sun.  Herbaceous  Pseonies  do  well  on  shrubbery  edges, 
or  naturalised  on  the  margins  of  woods,  glades,  etc.,  or  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  running  water.  Plant  September  to 
October,  or  any  time  till  April,  but  March  to  April  is  the 
safest,  as  they  then  start  fresh  root  growth.  Allow  4  ft. 
between  each  plant.  An  autumn  top-dressing  (particularly 
for  the  more  delicate  hybrids)  with  old  manure,  lightly  forked 
in,  does  them  much  good,  and  likewise  a  mulching  in  April, 
especially  if  the  soil  be  dry.  Give  a  thorough  soaking  with 
water  in  summer,  especially  the  first  season  or  two,  whilst 
getting  established.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used  occasionally, 
April  to  September.  Shade  for  the  blooms  when  out  will 
make  them  last  much  longer. 

Propagation.  -  Never  disturb  unless  needed.  Increase  by 
division  of  the  woody  tuberous  roots  in  March  or  April,  when 
new  root  growth  commences.  Sow  seeds  (a  slow  method)  just 
below  the  surface,  in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  in  September,  or  sow  as  ripe.  Some  may  appear  the 
next  spring,  some  not  for  twelve  months,  according  to  the  time 
kept  before  sowing. 


Papaver. — Poppy. 

Nat  Okd. — Papaveraceoe. 

Derivations — Papaveris,  the  old  Lat.  name  connected 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  papa,  meaning  infants'  food,  or  pap, 
with  which  the  juices  of  the  plants  may  often  have  been 
mixed  (injuriously)  to  soothe  infants  to  sleep.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  hard  buds  of  the  large-flowered  Poppies  often  pop 
open  suddenly,  displaying  the  petals,  like  the  unfurling  of  a 
flag,  especially  after  rain,  or  if  they  have  been  watered. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  late  spring  and  summer 
flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  with  long,  fleshy  roots; 
also  annuals.     Height,  6  in.  to  3  ft.     The  enormous  scarlet 
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flowers,  8  to  9  in.  across,  of  the  Oriental  section  of  Poppies, 
have  long  been  garden  favourites,  and  deservedly  so,  for  their 
brilliant  colours,  even  at  a  distance,  arrest  the  attention  to 
the  exclusion,  for  the  time  being,  of  everything  else  in  the 
border.  These  flowers  are  said  to  be  luminous  at  night,  and 
to  have  the  power  to  store  light  and  give  it  out  again,  like 
the  chloride  of  calcium  paints.  The  phenomenon  would  be 
best  observed  just  after  sunset,  and  when  the  day  has  been 
a  very  hot,  sunny  one.  Of  late  years  many  other  fine  shades 
of  them  have  been  grown,  but  the  old  scarlet  kinds  are  the 
finest.  The  culture  of  these  and  other  species  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  they  will  thrive  also  in  suburban  gardens,  and  are 
well  suited  as  ornaments  for  the  vase.  They  fade,  however, 
rather  quickly.  There  is  a  long  succession  of  blooms  to  make 
up  for  this. 

Species,  Etc. — Some  of  the  best  known  are  here  given. 
The  leaves  in  all  are  much  divided.  They  exude  a  white  and 
milky  juice  when  broken.  All  have  one  flower  to  each  stem, 
except  P.  pilosum.  P.  orientate  (eastern,  from  Armenia,  etc.)  is 
the  old  deep  scarlet  species,  with  massive,  handsome  dark 
green  foliage.  The  petals  have  in  most  a  large  dark  spot  at 
the  base  (an  exception  is  called-  concolor).  Its  variety,  P.  o. 
bradeatum  (Fig.  174),  native  of  the  Caucasus,  differs  only  in 
having  leaf  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flowers.  Height  2  to 
3  ft ;  flowering  May  and  June.  Named  hybrids  of  the  above 
include  shades  of  vivid  vermilion,  deep  blood-crimson 
(Fig.  175),  pale  flesh  pink,  light  orange  scarlet,  soft  salmon, 
and  a  white.  The  last  is  illustrated  (Fig.  175).  There  &re 
also  one  or  two  other  double  or  half-double  forms.  (See  florists' 
catalogues.)  These  hybrids  are  not  so  strong-stemmed,  and, 
therefore,  not  so  upright  as  the  old  P.  orientale.  There  are 
also  a  few  shorter  and  more  compact  sorts,  e.g.,  trmmphans^ 
growing  only  2  ft.  high.  The  large-flowered  Poppies  are,  un- 
fortunately (except,  perhaps,  in  the  doubles),  apt  to  get  much 
disfigured  by  wind  and  rain.  P.  nudicaule  (naked  stemmed), 
the  Iceland  Poppy,  hailing  from  the  mountains  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  is  of  a  tufted  habit,  and  grows  9  to  18  in.  high. 
It  is  very  pretty,  alike  in  its  much-divided  foliage 
and  numerous  slender  crimped,  paper-like  flowers,  which, 
in  bud,  are  daintily  bent  downwards.  They  are  sweetly 
scented,  all   other   Poppies  having   a   medicinal   odour.     Its 
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named  varieties  are  white,  orange,  and  yellow ;  flowers  2  to 
3  in.  across,  and  borne  from  June  to  September.  A.  alpinum 
(Alpine)  is  like  the  preceding,  but  only  6  in.  high ;  flowers 
yellow,  rose-tinted,  or  white.    These  plants  are  liable  to  perish 


Fig.  17i.    Papavek  obientale  bracteatom  (Gnat  Scarlet 

Oriental  Poppy). 

(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 

easily  in  winter.  P.  pyrenaicum  (Pyrenean)  is  also  similar, 
but  taller ;  flowers  white,  yellow,  and  orange  red  (seed  not 
always  true).  P.  pilosum  (hairy),  from  Bithynia  and  Mount 
Olympus,    is    1    to   2   ft.    high;    stems   many   flowered    (an 
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exception) ;  flowers  brick  or  lurid  red,  or  intense  scarlet,  borne 
from  May  to  July. 

CuLTUaB. — Almost  any  soil,    but   preferably  good   garden 
loam,  with  sand,  and  raised  for  drainage,  and  with  plenty  of 


Fia.  175.     Flower  or  White  Hybkid  Poppy. 
{Seep.  330.) 

decayed  stable  manure,  for  the  plants,  especially  the  tall 
-  ones,  are  quick  growers  and  coarse  feeders.  It  should  also  be 
i  as  deep  as  possible,  for  the  long  roots,  which  strike  deep  down 
for  moisture.      The  tall  sorts  do  best  in  sunny  borders,  as 
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centres,  or  at  the  background,  or  in  shrubberies,  or  naturalised 
in  wild,  woody  places.  The  short  kinds  succeed  well  on 
rookeries  or  the  edges  of  sloping  raised  borders.  These  latter 
do,  also,  in  partial  shade,  and  here  the  delicate  blooms  will 
last  longer.  Plant  in  October,  or  in  March  to  April.  A 
top  dressing  of  decayed  stable  manure  is  beneficial. 

Propagation. — P.  orientale,  P.  bracteatuiii,  and  varieties  are 
very  hardy.  If  planted  in  deep  soil,  made  up  at  the  start 
with  plenty  of  old  stable  manure  or  garden  sweepings,  they 
will  grow  on  indefinitely,  producing  large  compact  clumps, 
increasing  in  size  each  season,  and  will  require  no  attention, 
except  to  remove  the  dead  leaves.  If  these  or  the  others 
become  worn  out,  or  you  wish  to  increase  them  or  perpetuate 
any  particular  variety  (for  seeds  may  sport),  divide  the  root- 
stocks  in  February  or  March  carefully,  as  the  operation  is  not 
always  successful,  the  roots  being  long  and  brittle ;  or  sow 
seeds  (which  may  produce  new  varieties),  outdoors  in  a  sunny 
place  in  JIarch  or  April.  P.  nudicaule  is  best  and  easily 
raised  from  seed  each  yea-.  Sow  thinly  where  they  are  to 
grow  if  desired,  or  in  separate  beds,  in  March  or  April.  They 
will  flower  the  same  year  as  sown,  but  the  next  season,  if  they 
survive  the  winter,  they  will  bloom  profusely.  All  the  others 
may  be  divided  or  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  same  way,  and 
at  the  periods  mentioned.  It  is  better  not  to  prick  out  the 
seedlings,  but  only  remove  weak  ones,  as  the  long,  brittle  root- 
lets are  easily  broken,  and  when  they  are  will  not  emit  fibres 
easily.  They  will  often  seed  themselves  if  the  ground  around 
be  not  dr}'. 


Petasites  or  Tussilago  fragrans. — Winter  Heliotrope, 
OR  Feagbant  Coltsfoot. 

Nat.  Ord. — Gompositie. 

Derivation. — Gr.  petassos,  opened  or  spread  out ;  referring 
to  the  umbrella-like  leaves  (Gr.  petassos,  an  umbrella).  They 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  common  wild  British 
coltsfoot,   being  shaped  like  a  horse's  foot.     The   plants  are 
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sometimes  erroneously  called  by  the  generic  name  Tussilago 
(Lat.  iussis,  a  cough;  for  which  the  plants  were  once  used),  but 
are  quite  distinct  in  flower. 

Habit   and  Uses. — Dwarf,    early  to   late  winter-flowering, 


Fig.  176.     Petasitks  fraqrans  (Winter  Heliotrope). 
(Ht.  8  to  12  ins.) 

hardy  perennial  evergreen  plants.  Height,  6  to  8  in.  The 
flowers  are  not  pretty,  but  their  heliotrope  odour  is  very 
sweet  and  powerful,  one  head  of  bloom  alone  scenting  a  whole 
room.     They  appear  in   December   from   bold  crowns  which 
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form  in  late  autumn,  aad  are  very  acceptable  for  the  flower 
vase  at  the  late  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  appear,  and 
are  the  only  flowers  mentioned  in  this  work  to  be  then  seen 
in  the  hardy  perennial  garden,  except  some  of  the  Christmas 
Roses,  and  perhaps  a  few  Primroses  in  a  mild  winter,  or,  may 
be,  some  very  early  Winter  Aconites.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  flowers  of  the  Winter  Heliotrope,  hardy  as  it  is,  will  suffer 
from  severe  frost,  withering  under  its  influence.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  ensure  good  bloom,  to  cover  selected  heads  with 
litter,  or,  better  still,  a  hand-light,  and  they  are  worth  this 
trouble  for  their  exquisite  scent.  The  leaves  which  are 
renewed  in  early  spring  remain  green  throughout  the  year, 
and  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  especially  in  winter.  The  foliage 
may  be  useful  as  a  protection  to  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist  for  them.  The  plants, 
however,  are  not  choice  enough  for  borders,  but  are  only 
suited  for  wild  or  winter  parts  of  the  garden,  the  shrubbery, 
or  for  naturalising  in  woodlands,  etc.  They  spread  quickly  in 
all  directions. 

Speoibs,  Etc. — Leaves  downy  below.  The  one  illustrated 
(Fig.  176),  P.  or  T.  fragrmis,  a  native  of  W.  Europe,  is  the 
best  to  grow,  as  it  has  sweet-smelling  flowers.  It  has  become 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

CuLTUEE. — Almost  any  soil  will  suit  them,  though  good 
garden  loam  produces  much  finer  plants.  Grow  in  full  sun, 
or,  better,  half  shade,  as  the  roots  like  moisture.  They  will 
grow  even  in  full  shade  or  under  trees.  Plant  in  October  or 
November,  or  in  February  or  March. 

Propagation. — Allow  them  to  spread  at  their  pleasure; 
they  will  require  no  attention  but  to  check  them  if  necessary. 
Increase  is  very  easy  by  digging  up  portions,  with  rootlets 
attached,  in  the  planting  months. 
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Phlox. — Flame  Flower, 

Nat.  Oed. — Pdlemoniaeece. 

Derivation. — Phlox  is  the  Lat.  word  for  flame;  referring  to 
the  brilliant  colours  of  flowers. 

Habit  and  Uses  — This  fibrous-rooted  genus  contains 
some  hardy  dwarf  and  tall  evergreen  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  flowering  from  late  spring  to  autumn.  Height 
6  in.  to  3  ft.  The  tall  summer  and  autumn  flowering  border 
Phloxes,  with  large  flower-heads,  are  well-known  garden 
plants.  In  recent  years  a  great  many  new  hybrids  have 
been  introduced  of  new  and  improved  colours,  and  various 
heights,  amongst  the  now  numerous  class  of  so-called  florists' 
flowers.  Their  bloom  is  very  useful  in  summer,  and  especially 
in  autumn,  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce,  clumps  freely 
out,  forming  striking  objects.  Unfortunately  they  fade 
rather  soon  in  water.  The  creeping,  early  spring-flowering 
species,  producing  sheets  of  flowers  (resembling  flames),  are 
not  often  met  with  in  gardens.  These  may  be  well  grown 
on  sloping  border  ledges  (as  well  as  rockeries)  with  a  little 
extra  trouble.  ,  Of  these,  too,  there  are  many  beautiful 
novelties. 

Species,  Etc. — Phloxes  fall  naturally  into  different  sections, 
as  below.  For  the  names  of  the  varieties  refer  to  larg^er 
works  and  florists'  catalogues.  The  light  and  dark  flowered 
varieties  may  be  known  by  the  corresponding  colour  of  their 
stems  and  leaves  also  to  a  certain  degree.  The  petals  of 
all  Phloxes  overlap  each  other  slightly.  (The  well-known  Phlox 
Drummondi  is  an  annual.) 

Alpi'nb  Section. — Of  the  dwarf,  evergreen,  or  trailing 
Phloxes  there  are  many  kinds.  Some  are  white,  as  illustrated 
(Fig.  177),  others  rose,  crimson,  lilac,  yellow,  etc.,  and  some 
silvery.  The  parent  form  P.  suhdata  or  se'acea,  known  as 
Ground  or  Moss  Pink,  having  purplish  flowers  with  a  dark 
centre,  produced  in  great  profusion  in  April,  is  more  robust  and 
hardier  than  its  beautiful  hybrids,  and  does  better  in  suburban 
gardens.  This  section  ia  liable  to  be  killed  off  by  hard 
frost,  otherwise  they  are  evergreen,  the  leaves  being  renewed 
after  flowering.  All  grow  well  in  sandy,  ordinary  loam,  retain- 
ing moisture,    which   is   the   better  insured  by  its  being   as 
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deep  as  possible,  and  containing  leaf-mould  or  peat,  one-third 
part.  They  thrive  best  on  a  well-drained,  sunny,  rockery 
edge,  or  a  sloping  border  ledge,  in  any  case  not  overshadowed 
by  other  plants.     They  should  be  placed  a  couple  of  feet  from 


Fia.  177. 


Phlox  sueulata  sVn.  setacea  (i/te  Bride). 
(Ht.  6  ins.) 


the  margin  of  the  rookery  or  bed,  to  give  them  room  to  spread. 
They  are  slow  growers.  Plant  October  to  November.  Do 
not  disturb  unless  failing,  or  grown  too  large  or  shabby, 
which  may  be  in  three  or  four  seasons  or  more.     To  renew, 
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divide  in  March  or  April,  making  the  portions  as  large  as 
possible,  and  taking  plenty  of  root  and  soil  to  each,  or  they 
may  fail ;  or  take  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  July ;  insert 
these   in    sandy   soil    in    a    cold  frame,   and  plant  out  when 


Fig.  178. 


Dwarf  Late-flowbeikg  Phlox. 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


strong  enough.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  for  these  and 
similar  plants  is  merely  to  cover  the  shoots  with  an  inch  of 
soil  and  peg  them  down  in  spring — layering,  in  fact— removing 
the  freshly-rooted  portions  the  same  autumn  or  next  spring. 
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Herbaceous  Section. — These  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
Early  flowering  (P.  suffruticosa),  growing  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  late  flowering 
(P.  decussata),  growing  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 


JFiG.  179. 


Phlox  decussata  vak.  Independems  [Border  Phlox). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


August  and  September.  Both  species  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  few  years  grow  into  large,  bold  clumps, 
bearing  handsome  heads  of  flowers.  There  are  numerous 
varieties   of   each   class.     There  is    also   a   new    dwarf    late 
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variety,  only  reaching  1  to  2  ft.,  wliich  is  illustrated  (Fig. 
178);  likewise  taller  varieties,  growing  3  to  4  ft.,  which  blooms 
into  autumn.  The  colours  of  both  classes  are  similar,  viz., 
rose,  crimson,  lilac,  white,  purple,  yellow,   etc.,  some  silvery, 


Fig.  180.    Flowjsr  head  of  Phlox  lNDii:pis><DENS. 


some  striped.  The  whites  especially  are  beautifully  waxy,  e.g., 
independens  (Figs.  179  and  180),  and  the  crimsons  are  very  fiery, 
«.;/.,  Mars.  The  author  grows  both  together  with  fine  effect. 
The  whites  stand  out  marvellously  in  twilight.    All  are  beautiful, 
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Both  classes  do  well  in  ordinary  garden  loam,  preferably  rather 
heavy  and  damp  (clayey),  avoiding  sand  or  grit  in  any 
quantity.  They  are  fond  of  leaf-mould,  too,  and  some  old 
stable  manure  much  improves  them.  The  soil  should  be  as 
deep  as  possible,  for  the  roots  are  far-reaching,  and  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  Plant  October  to  November, 
or  February  to  March.  The  tall  Phloxes  are  apt  to  droop 
much  after  a  day's  hot  sun,  when  they  should  have  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water.  They  may  require  staking  or 
tying  up  after  heavy  rain.  A  mulching  with  wet  stable 
manure  in  March  is  very  beneficial,  or  a  couple  of  inches  of 
•cocoanut-fibre  refuse  ;  but  the  manure  is  best,  as  it  also  sup- 
plies nourishment  to  these  heavily  flowering  plants.  The 
abundant  foliage  is  a  great  resort  of  snails  in  summer,  and 
forms  a  good  trap  for  them.  The  dwarf  species  succeed 
best  in  a  sunny  border,  and  the  tall  ones  in  partial  shade. 
They  grow  quickly  (unlike  the  prostrate  species)  and  form 
fine  clumps,  2  or  3  feet  across,  in  as  many  seasons,  but 
may  then  grow  off  in  growth  and  flower,  when  they  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  freshly-manured  soil  in  October 
or  March.  If  it  be  not  desirable  to  remove  the  whole 
clump,  or  if  it  be  spreading  too  much,  the  young  outlying 
plants  may  be  removed  and  planted  out  in  early  summer, 
with  as  much  root  as  possible,  forming  a  very  easy  method 
of  increase.  These  may  bloom  the  same  year,  and  in  a  season 
or  two  will  reproduce  fine  clumps.  Also  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  taken  in  March  from  the  base  of  the 
old  plants  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  greenhouse  with  a 
little  warmth  (temp.  55  degs.  Fahr.)  ;  likewise  by  seed  sown 
just  below  the  surface,  in  sandy  soil  and  treated  like  cuttings, 
the  yoiuig  plants  appearing  in  spring,  Any  special  variety 
must  be  propagated  by  division  or  cuttings.  Division  is  the 
simplest  and  quickest  method  of  propagation.  Seeds  may  not 
come  true  to  colour. 
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Physalis. — Winter  Chbbet,  or  Bladder  Herb,  Eed 
Nightshade,  Etc. 

Nat.    Oed. — Solanaaece, 

Derivation. — Gr.  physalis,  a  bladder. 

Habit  and  Uses. — This  fibrous-rooted  genus  comprises  some 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  which  flower  in  June  and  bear 
pretty  berries.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  These  easily  grown  plants 
should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens,  not  as  ornamental  flowering 
subjects,  but  on  account  of  the  pretty  fruit,  which  is  very 
useful  for  room  decoration  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  consists 
of  a  round  berry  hidden  from  view  in  a  bladder-like,  inflated 
calyx,  which  resembles  a  miniature  Chinese  lantern  in  shape. 
Both  are  green  at  first,  in  July,  etc.,  when  the  fruit  first  sets, 
but  by  October,  the  calyx  turning  red  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
lighted  up  from  inside,  and  on  opening  the  bladders  the  fruit 
will  be  found  cherry-like,  and  of  a  similar  red  colour.  Seen 
in  the  recently  introduced  very  much  larger  species  (P.  Fran- 
chetti)  the  resemblance  to  a  Chinese  lantern  is  still  more 
marked.  This  latter  species  will  doubtless,  when  better  known, 
quite  eclipse  the  smaller  form,  which  has  long  been  an  occu- 
pant of  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — Of  the  species  here  given,  the  flowers  are 
about  1  to  1|  in.  across,  creamy-white,  few  stalkless,  and 
solitary  (much  like  those  of  the  potato),  first  appearing  in  May 
or  June,  and  borne  right  up  to  frost.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  very  straggling  and  not  elegant.  The  best  known  is  P 
Alhelcengi,  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  China,  and  naturalised  in 
N.  America  (Fig.  181).  P,  Franchetti,  recently  introduced 
from  Japan,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  is  a 
tall  and  more  upright  plant,  1^  to  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  much 
larger  fruit,  the  inflated  calyces  being  3  in.  long,  and  often 
7  to  8  in.  in  circumference.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  coral,  or 
inclined  to  orange.     The  above  are  the  best  species. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil ;  but  finer  plants  in  every  way  are 
produced  if  it  be  enriched  with  leaf -mould  or  old  decayed  stable 
manure.  Succeeds  bestinsunny well-drainedground, but  theyare 
not  averse  to  half-shade,  where  they  find  extra  moisture.  Best 
in  the  wild  garden,  or  naturalized  in  woods,  etc.,  as  they  spread 
so  irregularly.     Plant  in  March  or  April,  allowing  them  plenty 
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of  room  on  all  sides.  The  stems,  with  the  fruit  and  green 
leaves,  may  be  gathered  when  the  fruit  has  turned  red,  and 
are  then  pretty  in  a  vase.  Owing  to  the  stems  being  straggling 
and  falling  about,  they  are  often  much  eaten  by  slugs  and 


FiQ.  181. 


Physalis  Alkekenoi  (Winter  Cherry). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


snails  ;  a  sprinkling  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  will  much  prevent 
this.  The  stems  may  be  removed  and  dried  when  the  berries 
are  mature,  but  still  green.  They  will  turn  red.  Those  which 
have  served  in  the  vase  may  also  be  dried.     If  left  on  the 
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plant  the  calyces  rot  and  become  skeletonized  as  the  berries 
ripen  and  drop,  off. 

Propagation.  —If  left  alone  in  good  soil,  even  one  plant 
;alone  will,  in  three  or  four  seasons,  have  increased  a  great  deal, 
ispreading  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  but  mostly  towards  the 
isun.  This  should  be  remembered  in  planting.  They,  therefore, 
require  plenty  of  room,  and  no  attention  unless  overgrown.  To 
increase,  dig  up  portions  of  tlie  root  in  March,  if  you  know 
their  exact  location,  or  later  in  April  when  the  young  growth 
just  shows  their  whereabouts.  Sow  seeds  in  April  outdoors 
in  a  sunny  spot  ^  in.  deep  in  ordinary  soil,  with  some  sand 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  transplant  the  seedlings  when 
istrong  enough.  Division,  however,  is  much  the  quickest  and 
I  simplest  method. 


Polemonium. — Jacob's  Ladder. 

Nat.  Ord. — Polemoniacew. 

Derivation. — Polemonium,  the  old  Gr.  name,  from  polemos, 
war,  to  which  the  plants  were  said  to  have  in  some  way  given 
rise  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  numerous  little  leaflets  in  the  tall 
species  resemble  steps  of  a  ladder,  the  English  name  being  a 
fanciful  reference  to  the  ladder  seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  late  summer  flowering, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  fibrous  roots.  Height,  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  Our  illustration  shows  the  pretty  general  effect  of 
the  tall  section.  Kecently  introduced  Himalayan  species  have 
much  larger  flowers,  but  we  doubt  if  the  species  as  a  whole  is 
preferable.  The  better  known  forms  will  grow  iu  any  garden, 
not  actually  in  towns.  The  buds  open  and  last  well  in  water, 
and  the  foliage  is  almost  evergreen. 

Species,  Etc. — All  the  species  flower  from  May  onwards. 
P.  cwruleum  (blue),  a  native  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (and 
Britain),  illustrated  (Fig.  182),  is  an  old  garden  plant  known 
as  Greek  Valerian,  and  one  of  the  tallest.  It  has  several 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  including  a 
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white.  One  has  pretty  variegated  foliage,  P.  Richardsonii 
(Richardson's),  or  humile  (dwarf),  native  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, is  only  6  to  9  in.  high,  with  pale  hlue  flowers,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  in  which  the  golden  antliers  form  a  well 


Fig.  182.    Polemonium  ccERULEnM  (Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob' s  Ladder). 
(Ht.  2  ft.) 


contrasting  eye.  It  is  a  neat  species.  P.  pulchellum  (pretty), 
or  pulaherrisimum  (prettiest),  a  variety  of  P.  humile,  is  smaller 
than  the  first  mentioned,  with  blue  or  white  flowers.  P.  hima- 
layanuvi  (Himalayan),  blue,  and  its  variety  P.  h.  album  (white), 
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have  much  the  largest  flowers,  more  than  an  inch  across ; 
height  2  ft.  The  following  short  species  do  not  show  the 
ladder -like  foliage  so  well : — P.  reptans  (creeping),  from  N. 
America,  grows  6  in.  high,  and  bears  flowers  white  and  blue, 
and  very  numerous,  but  small  and  early.  It  forms  a  bushy 
little  plant  fitted  for  rockwork  or  border  edges.  Snails 
devour  it  ravenously,  especially  in  winter,  attacking  chiefly 
the  scaly  root-stocks.  P.  con/ertum  (clustered-fiowered),  native 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  height  6  in.,  has  small,  deeply-cut, 
numerous  over-lapping  leaves  ;  flowers  rich  blue. 

Culture. — Good  ordinary  soil,  or,  better,  loam  with  plenty 
of  stable  manure,  in  either  case  deep  (as  the  roots  like  moisture), 
but  well  drained.  Open  sunny  borders  for  the  tall  species, 
and  sunny  well-drained  rockeries  or  border  edges  for  the 
small.  P.  Richardsonii  likes  a  dry  subsoil  and  some  sand ; 
wet  positions  will  not  do  for  any  of  them.  Plant  in  October 
or  November,  or  March  or  April.  Cut  off  the  flower-stems 
after  flowering  to  favour  root  growth.  A  yearly  top  dressing 
in  spring  with  well  decayed  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould  does 
them  much  good. 

Propagation. — Let  the  plants  grow  for  three  years,  by  then 
it  is  best  to  pull  them  to  pieces  and  replant.  P.  ccerul-um  may 
be  divided  twice  a  year,  viz.,  October  or  November  to  flower 
in  May,  and  June  (after  flowering)  to  bloom  in  August  or 
September.  The  common  sorts  (P.  cceruleum  and  Richardsonii) 
will  often  seed  themselves  if  the^ground  be  not  dug.  P.  con- 
fertum  is  best  left  alone  for  years  after  it  is  established. 


Polygonatutn.— Solomon's  Seal. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  polu,  many,  and  gonu,  a  knee ;  referring 
to  the  numerous  joints  of  the  stems.  Distinguish  and  see 
Polygonum. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  summer  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous   perennial  plants,   with   thick   root-stocks,   which 
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spread  horizontally  underground.  Height,  2  to  4  ft.  These 
are  old  garden  acquaintances,  but  few  amongst  even  the  latest 
introduced  hardy  perennials  are  found  to  surpass  their 
elegance  of  growth  and  ease   of    culture,   even  though  near 


Fig.  183. 


PoLYGONATCM  MULTIFLORUM  (the  Gommoti  Salomon's  Seal). 
(Ht.  2  to  3  ft.) 


smoky  towns.  It  is  only  a  love  of  novelty  that  has  caused 
them  to  become  neglected.  Besides  furnishing  very  graceful, 
tall,  and  long-lasting  specimens  for  the  vase  when  in  bloom, 
the  foliage  is  available  for  this  purpose  right  on  to  autumn, 
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remaining  quite  fresh  and  green.  A  whole  stem  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Spkoies,  Etc. — P.  muUiflorum  (many  flowered),  native  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  (Fig.  183),  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain;  Of  others,  about  the  same  height,  P.  roseurn, 
from  Central  Siberia,  has  rosy  flowers ;  P.  biflorum  (two 
flowered),  native  of  N.  America,  greenish ;  P.  japonicum 
(Japanese),  white,  with  green  edges ;  P.  opjyositifolium 
(opposite  leaved),  native  of  the  Himalayas,  white,  prettily 
ribbed  with  red ;  P.  pundatum  (dotted),  native  of  India,  with 
lilac  dots  ;  and  P.  verticillata  (whorled  leaved),  native  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  (and  Britain),  greenish  flowers. 

Culture, — Any  good  garden  loam,  preferably  light,  but  as 
deep  as  possible  to  afford  the  roots  constant  moisture.  They 
will  grow  in  sunny  places,  but  partial  shade  is  better  ;  in 
borders,  rockeries,  shrubberies,  woods,  etc.  They  do  very  fairly, 
too,  under  trees.     Plant  Octolser  to  November,  or  in  March. 

Peopagation. — These  plants  scarcely  ever  want  attention  if 
the  soil  be  good,  and  will  increase  irregularly,  but  chiefly 
towards  the  south,  as  do  most  spreading  plants.  A  top 
dressing  with  old  stable  manure  in  March,  and  liquid  manure 
in  summer,  is  very  beneficial,  but  not  essential.  Increase  is 
easily  effected  by  division  of  the  thick  roots  in  October  or 
November,  or  in  March  or  April.  Almost  any  portion  of 
the  root  will  make  a  new  plant,  the  largest  pieces  forming 
the  strongest  stems. 

Pot  Culture  op  P.  muUiflormn. — It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  easily  managed  pot  subjects  for  room  decora- 
tion. Simply  place,  say,  two  or  three  or  more  pieces  of  strong 
roots,  3  or  4  in.  long,  in  a  good  sized  pot  in  autumn,  with 
ordinary  sandy  soil,  and  keep  moist  through  the  winter, 
and  safe  from  frost,  by  plunging  it  up  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in 
the  ground  in  a  shady  place,  and  covering  with  oocoanut- 
fibro  refuse  if  desired.  Bring  in  before  a  window,  best  if 
sunny,  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  plants  show.  Water  well 
during  activity,  and  return  it  when  dead  to  its  winter  quarters 
for  another  season,  or  use  fresh  pieces  of  root  each  year. 
The  plants  may  be  forced  in  a  greenhouse  As  is  the  general 
rule,  the  roots  should  be  planted  out  to  recover  themselves 
when  done  with. 
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Polygonum. — Knotweed,      sometimes      called      Knot- 
grass. 

Nat.  Orb.— Polygonaceo). 

Derivation.  —  Gr.  polu,  many,  and  gonu,  a  knee  ;  referring  to 
the  numerous  joints  on  the  stems. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  late  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  of  whioh  there  are  some  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  (also  some  annuals).  Height,  6  in.  to  12  ft.  Con- 
trasted with  the,  generally  speaking,  unimportant  wild  British 
species,  there  are  some  fine,  tall,  tropical-looking  forms,  with 
bamboo-like  stems,  foreign  to  Great  Britain.  These  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  foliage,  but  their  bloom  is  also 
pretty.  They  are  very  easily  cultivated  and  grow  fast, 
and  are  very  suitable  where  such  plants  are  desired  to  fill  odd 
corners,  or  hide  ugly  walls,  etc. 

Species,  Etc. — The  tallest  species  is  P.  sachalinense  (from 
the  island  of  Saohalin)  (Fig.  184).  Their  youngest  growth 
in  March,  especially  in  shade,  when  only  a  few  inches  high, 
is  of  a  fine,  light  shining  green  and  beetroot  crimson  colour, 
and  very  striking.  It  soon  shoots  up  erect,  when  by  May 
the  tall  stems,  with  their  large,  light  green,  wavy  leaves,  are 
very  pleasing.  As  the  season  wears,  the  stems  droop  and 
look  very  graceful,  and  by  September  they  are  still  more 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fine  and  abundant  long 
masses  of  bloom.  Cattle  are  said  to  eat  and  enjoy  this  plant. 
Another  pretty,  and  if  anything  still  more  free-growing  species, 
is  P.  cuxpidatum  or  Sieholdii  (Siebold's),  from  Japan,  a  spray  of 
which  in  flower  is  illustrated  (Fig.  185).  The  leaves  are  much 
smaller,  rounder,  and  the  whole  plant  much  shorter  than  in 
the  foregoing  species,  and  it  does  not  droop  so  much.  The 
stems  are  prettily  speckled  with  purple.  There  are  other 
tall  forms  ;  those  mentioned  here  are  the  best  border  sorts. 
P.  vaci'iivfolimn  ( Vaccinium  or  Whortleberry-leaved),  native  of 
the  Himalaj'as,  with  a  trailing  habit,  and  bearing  light  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  spikes  in  August  and  September,  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  plants  for  the  rockery  or  stonework 
generally ;  height  9  in. ;  and  so  is  P.  Brimonis  (Bruno's),  or 
ajffinc  (kindred),  a  native  of  Nepaul ;  height  6  to  8  in.  ; 
flowers  rosy  red,  borne  in  dense  spikes  during  September  and 
October ;  also  trailing.     Both  are  self  rooting. 
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CuLTUBB. — Ordinary  soil,  and  as  deep  as  possible  (for 
moisture  and  the  long  roots),  but  much  finer  if  it  be  en- 
riched with  plenty  of  leaf-mould  (which  retains  moisture  well). 
Plant  October  to  November,  or  in  March  or  April.     Mulching 


h'la.  184.     Polygonum  sachalinense  {the  Sachalin  Island  Knotweed). 
(Ht.  10  to  12  ft.) 

with  decayed  manure  in  April,  and  free  watering  in  summer 
for  the  tall  species  in  dry  places,  is  of  much  benefit,  but 
these  plants  scarcely  need  this  attention.  Grow  in  a  sunny 
position,  but  if  too  dry  for  the  tall  species,  or  it  be  preferred, 
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half  or  full  shade,  and  even  under  not  too  shady  trees  ;  but 
flowering  is  much  more  profuse  in  sun  if  the  soil  be  moist 
enough.  They  do  splendidly  near  water.  In  ordinary  borders, 
or  as  a  background,  either  of    the  tall    sorts,  especially  the 


Fig.   185.     PoLYGONgM  cdspidatdm  {the   Pointed-leaved  Knotweed). 
(Ht.  4  to  8  ft.) 


taller,  P.  sachalinense,  look  well  in  isolated  clumps,  which 
soon  reach  several  feet  across.  These  are  also  suited  for  wild 
parts  of  the  garden,  waste  places,  etc.  They  spread  much  and 
very  irregularly.     Their  grace  is  marred  if  tied  up  or  staked. 
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Pkopagation. — When  once  a  piece  of  root  be  planted  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  tall  species.  They  are  rampant 
growers,  the  young  shoots  appearing  2  or  3  ft.  away  from  the 
parent.  But  they  form  ultimately,  nevertheless,  nice  round, 
handsome,  very  large  and  tall  clumps  several  feet  across. 
These,  when  overgrown,  can  easily  be  reduced  by  lifting  and 
replanting,  or  removing  only  portions.  To  increase,  dig  out 
as  deepl}'  as  possible  (If  in.  down  in  P.  sachalinense)  in  October 
(best)  or  March,  a  portion  of  root,  and  replant  rather  deeply. 
The  short  forms  may  be  similarly  divided,  but  are  best  left 
alone  indefinitely.  Sow  seeds  of  all  ^  in.  deep  in  April  in 
the  open  border  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  in  March  in  light 
soil,  temperature  55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  planting  out  seedlings  in 
June.  Division,  however,  is  a  very  easy  and  quick  method 
of  increase. 


Potentilla. — Cinqubfoil. 

Nat.  Ord. — Rosacece. 

DERivATroN. — Potentilla  is  from  the  Lat.  potens,  powerful;  a 
name  "originally  given  in  error,  imputing  strong  medicinal 
properties  to  the  genus  which  it  does  not  possess,  the  juices  of 
the  plants  being  only  mildly  astringent,  in  common  with  most 

I  of  their  order.  Cinquefoil  is  from  the  Fr.  Cinquefeuilles, 
meaning  five-leaved,  or  rather  leaves  with  five  divisions,  but 
niiiny  species  have  more,  and  some  only  three. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  late  summer  flowerinji', 
long,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  jiereunials.  Height, 
6  in.  to  3  ft.     Original  species  of  the  Potentillas  are  not  very 

I  desirable  plants  for  the  garden,  but  the  hybrid  varieties  are 
handsome.  The  soft  velvety  richness  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  numerous,  is  unsurpassed  by  other  hardy  plants,  but 
unfortunately  the  blooms  do  not  last  long  in  the  cut  state. 
The  doubles  hold  out  the  best.  The  leaves  are  pretty, 
resemblin;;'  those  of  the  Strawberry,  of  the  same  order. 
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Species,  Etc. — Flowers  in  branching  heads  (corymbose 
cymes).  There  are  several  original  species,  1  to  3  ft.  high, 
some  of  which  are :  P.  insignis  (remarkable),  or  anjyrophylla 
(silvery-leaved),  from  the  Himalayas  ;  flowers  yellow,  appearing 


Fio.  186.     PoiENTiLLA  HYBKIDA  FL.  PL.  (DouhU  Hybrid  Cinquefoil.) 
(Ht.  IJ  to  2  ft.) 


in  June ;  P.  alba  (white),  native  of  the  European  Alps ; 
flowering  February  to  August ;  and  P.  atro-sanguinea  (blood- 
red),  native  of  the  Himalayas;  flowering  in  June.  The 
following  are  about  8  iu.  high  :  P,  nepalensis  (from  Nepaul) ; 
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flowers  blood-red,  blooming  in  June ;  P.  nHida  (shining), 
native  of  South  Europe ;  flowers  rose,  June  to  July ;  P. 
fyrenaica  (Pyrenean) ;  flowers  deep  golden-yellow,  flowering 
in  June  ;  and  P.  rupestris  or  alpestn's  (rook  Cinquefoil),  native 
of  Europe  (and  Britain)  ;  flowers  bright  yellow,  borne  in  July. 
Froln  the  first  of  the  tall  species,  and  a  bloodred  variety  of 
the  second,  five  hybrids  about  18  in.  high,  now  chiefly  grown, 
have  been  obtained.  Of  these  the  doubles  (Fig.  186)  are  the 
most  showy,  but  the  singles  are  also  good.  There  are  also  several 
species  wild  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
beautiful  silvery-leaved  P.  anserina  (Goose-weed),  a  creeping 
form,  2  to  4  in.  "high,  which  delights  in  gravelly  positions  and 
dusty  roadsides,  bearing  one  or  two  golden-yellow  flowers  in 
summer.  For  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  which  range  between 
white,  yellow,  crimson,  scarlet  and  purple,  see  catalogues  of 
florists'  flowers.     The  latter  flower  late  in  June  or  July. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil  and  as  deep  as  possible  for  the 
long  roots  which  seek  moisture  ;  and  rather  sandy  for  drainage. 
They  like  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  stable  manure  with  the 
soil.  Grow  in  sunny  borders  for  the  tall  species,  and  sunny 
sloping  parts  of  rockeries,  or  sloping  border  ledges,  for  the 
dwarfs,  over  which  they  may  trail.  Plant  in  October  or 
November,  or  preferably  in  March  to  April,  allowing  the  tall 
species  2  ft.  of  space  each.  The  stems  are  weak,  and  the 
plants  will  require  tying  up  to  sticks.  The  first  blooms  are 
the  finest,  being  followed  for  a  considerable  time  by  smaller 
ones.  The  plants  get  to  look  rather  shabby  after  flowering,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  month  before  being  cut  down, 
or  longer  if  to  save  seed.  An  annual  mulching  with  decayed 
manure  in  March,  and  copious  watering  in  dry  weather,  does 
them  much  good.  Stimulants  may  be  applied  during  the 
flowering  period. 

Propagation. — The  plants  form  good  clumps,  which  last 
well  for  three  or  four  seasons ;  by  then,  however,  they  get 
exhausted,  and  should  be  lifted  and  divided  (each  crown  or 
heart  making  a  new  plant),  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  in 
October  to  November,  or  in  March  or  April.  Propagate  also 
by  seeds  sown  in  March,  -^  in.  deep,  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  greenhouse,  temp.  55  to  65  deg., 
transplanting  the  seedlings  outdoors  in  May  or  June  ;  or  they 
may  be  sown  in  a  partially  shaded  border  outdoors  in  April, 
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The  plants  will  often  seed  themselves,  if  the  soil  be  not  dis- 
turbed, and,  therefore,  may  be  naturalised  in  sunny  parts  of 
woods,  etc.  Any  particular  colour  is  perpetuated  by  division 
or  cuttings.     Seedlings  may  turn  out  different  colours. 


Primula. — Primrose  and  Primula,  including  Auricula 
and  Polyanthus. 

Nat.  Ord. — Primulaceee. 

Derivation. — Lat.  primulus,  the  first.  The  title  was  given 
to  the  genus  a  very  long  time  ago. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  fibrous-rooted,  early  and  late 
spring  flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  6  to 
12  in.  Primroses  bring  the  country  home  to  town  dwellers 
more  than,  perhaps,  any  other  flowers,  and,  as  harbingers  of 
spring,  infuse  new  life  into  us.  Primulas  are  delightful,  but 
require  more  careful  management  than  the  generality  of  hardy 
plants.  In  this  work  mention  is  made  only  of  some  of  the 
easiest  grown  of  them,  and  a  few  are  illustrated.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  species,  and  they  will  tempt  the  lover  of 
flowers  to  grow  them,  but  they  mostly  require  special  rockery 
treatment. 

General  Kemarks  on  Culture. — All  Primroses  and 
Primulas,  including  Auriculas  and  Polyanthus,  like  a  half 
or  even  fully  shady  place,  in  which  the  soil  must  be  moist  all 
the  year  round  or  they  will  not  succeed.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  well  drained  (by  being  raised  or  sloped),  as  otherwise 
the  crowns  are  liable  to  rot  off  in  winter.  For  the  same 
reason  the  crowns  should  in  planting  be  kept  well  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  the  plants  not  grown  under  the  drip 
of  trees  or  shrubs.  Small  stones  may  be  placed  round  the 
choicer  sorts  to  keep  the  damp  off.  They  will  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  loam,  but  do  much  better  if  enriched  with  leaf-mould 
or  old  stable  manure  as  in  nature.  If  not  grown  from  seed, 
all  plants  of  the  genus  are  best  planted  directly  after  flowering 
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in  April  or  May,  when,  for  this  purpose,  the  old  plants  should 
be  divided  up.  It  is  best  to  do  this  every  year  or  two  at  the 
most,  except  in  the  case  of  Siebold's  Primula  (P.  cortusoides 
Sieboldii). 

The  Common  Primrose  {Primula  vulgaris). — Of  these  there 
are  many  varieties  of  varied  colours,  besides  the  familiar  yellow  of 
our  lanes  and  hedges  (Fig.  187),  and  now  even  a  tr\ie  blue  has  been 
produced.  It  is  known  as  Primula  aeaulis  ccerulea  (Lat.  acaulis, 
stemless  ;  to  which  section  Primroses  belong,  as  contrasted  with 
the  stemmed  species,  e.g.,  P.  deniiculaia,  etc. ;  ccerulea,  Lat. 
blue).  The  various  kinds  will  do  well  in  ordinary  borders  or 
rockeries  provided  they  are  placed  in  shady  and  sloping  or 
raised  parts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  remarkable  to  see  self- 
sown  seedlings  adapt  themselves  and  flourish  in  all  sorts  of 
seemingly  unlikely  places,  even  in  ordinary  flat  beds  in  which 
the  soil  is  moist  and  the  position  shaded,  but  the  crowns  of  the 
survivals  will  always  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  above  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  They  are  easier  to  grow,  too,  in  suburban  gardens 
than  many  think.  Who  does  not  like  to  see  these  familiar 
flowers  adorning  the  garden  in  early  spring,  or  even  in  late 
winter  if  the  frosts  have  not  been  too  severe.?  If  you  do  not 
raise  them  from  seed,  which  is  preferable,  the  best  way  is  to 
get,  in  April  or  May,  strong  plants  in  bloom,  and  divide  the 
crowns  carefully  with  roots  attached  to  each  portion  and  plant 
them  firmly,  watering  if  needed  till  the  young  leaves  growing 
show  that  they  have  commenced  fresh  roots.  An  inch  of 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  round  them  is  of  great  use  to  prevent 
evaporation,  but  the  crowns  must  be  kept  well  above  it. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  light  sandy  soil  just  under  the  surface, 
where  they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  or  in  a  shady  bed  in  April, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  the  next  spring.  Or  sow  in  a  cold 
frame  in  March  or  April.  But  given  a  spot  where  they  are 
flourishing  they  seed  themselves  freely,  but  the  surrounding 
soil  must  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  If  you  have  planted 
an  assortment,  or  even  two  or  three  different  colours,  you  will 
probably  find  them  produce  fresh  varieties  in  colour  by  self 
interinooulation,  or  hybridizing  as  it  is  termed.  To  increase 
any  particular  colour,  the  plants  you  have  chosen  must  be 
carefully  husbanded  and  divided  out  at  the  right  time.  It  is 
by  this  plan  that  the  numerous  varieties  have  been  raised. 
The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  if  necessary,  separated  and 
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replanted  when  strong  enough,  or  left  alone  in  situ,  and  these 
undisturbed  seedlings  make  the  best  plants.  No  forking  or 
digging  must  be  done  near  the  plants,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
seedlings.  Slugs  are  great  enemies  to  Primroses.  Cocoanut-fibre 
refuse  prevents  them  reaching  the  crowns  to  a  great  extent. 


Fio.  187. 


Primula  vulgaris  {tJie  Common  Primrose). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ins.) 


Clumps  in  two  or  three  seasons  become  too  crowded  to  flower 
well,  therefore  it  is  best  to  divide  them  up  every  year  or  two. 

Polyanthus. — Gr.  pohis,  many,  and  anthos,  a  flower.     The 
flowers  are  many  as  compared  with  the  solitary  flowered  Prim- 
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rose  and  other  flowers  (Figs.  192  and  193).  Probably  a  cross 
between  the  Oxlip,  Priniida  elatior  (Lat.  taller),  Europe  and 
Britain,  and  the  Cowslip,  P.  veris  (Lat.  of  spring),  Europe, 
Britain,   and   W.    Asia.      These   well-known   florists'   flowers 


Fia.  188.    Primula  dentioulata  [Toothed PrimiUa). 
(Hfc.  8  to  12  ins.) 


require  the  same  treatment  as  Primroses,  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  Cowslips  and  Oxiips.     They  well  repay  all  the  attention 
;;;;you  can  give  them. 

AvRicahA{Pri7nuIa  auricula). — Lat.  eared  (Figs.  190  and  191). 
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European  Alps.  Once  a  very  popular  show  flower.  Auriculas 
succeed  best  in  ordinary  garden  loam  enriched  with  leaf-mould 
or  well-decayed  stable  or,  better,  cow  manure,  and  some  silver 
sand  for  drainage.     They  should  be  grown  in  half  shade  moist 


Primula  cortusoides  Sieboluii  (Siebold'a  Primula). 
(Ht.  8  to  12  ins.) 


and  sheltered  borders,  say  in  a  rather  low-lying  spot  under  a 
wall  facing  west,  or  under  the  lee  of  other  plants,  which  will 
keep  off  excess  of  sun  and  protect  them.  Plant  in  February 
or  March,   keeping  the  crowns  well  above  the  soil  (an  im- 
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portant  point).  Sow  seeds  just  beneath  the  surface  in  a 
cold  frame,  in  March,  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil,  trans- 
planting the  next  spring.  Offsets,  with  rootlets  attached, 
taken  from  old  plants  in  March,  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 


Fig.  190.    Primula  AURicaiiA. 
(Ht.  Sins.) 


method  of  increasing  them.  Plant  them  where  they  are  to 
flower,  shaded  at  first  if  necessary.  The  plants  clump  well, 
but  to  obtain  fine  blooms  it  is  best  to  renew  them  each 
year.     Plants  take,   however,  two  seasons  to  mature,  and  it 
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is  not  till  then  they  produce  fine  large  heads  of  bloom,  3  or 
4  in.  across,  and  large  leaves. 

The    Toothed-pbtalled  Primula  {Primula  denticulata). — 
Amongst  the  great  variety  of  the  Alpine  type  of  Primulas  proper 


Fig.  191. 


Primula  aueicola  {Sdf-coloured  Auricula). 
(Ht.  8  ins.) 


we  mention  this  one  especially  (Fig.  1 88),  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  bloom,  and  will  grow  well  in  ordinary  raised  borders  in 
similar  soil  to  that  advised  for  Primroses.  The  plants  should 
be  renewed  every  year  or  two,  throwing  away  the  old  ones. 
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iSow  seed  in  a  cold  frame,  as  advised  for  Auricula.     May  also 
be  increased  by  division. 

The  Cashmerian  Primula  (P.  Cashmeriana)  is  a  bold  and 
grand  variety  of  P.  dentieulata,  9  to  12  in.  or  more  high,  with 
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Yellow  Fancy  Folyanthds. 
(Hfc.  10  ins.) 


very  large  heads  of  flowet.  This  handsome  giant  amongst 
Primulas  once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten.  Grow  as  advised 
for  P.  dentieulata.  They,  too,  can  be  grown  in  ordinary 
borders.     The  crowns  are  particularly  liable  to  rot  in  winter. 
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A  frame  or  a  pane  of  glass  over  them  keeps  off  the  wet  and 
shelters  them  also.     They  are  rather  tender. 

The  Japanese  Primula  (P.    cm-tusoides). — These  beautiful 
plants,  included  with  florists'  flowers,  are  but  little  known,  yet 


Fig.  193.    Daek  purple  gold  laced  Polyanthus. 
(Ht.  Sins.) 


their  culture  is  ijiuch  simpler  than  any  of  the  other  Primulas. 
There  are  several  varieties,  chiefly  white  and  shades  of  pink, 
the  petals  being  often  delicately  divided,  as,  for  example,  P.  G. 
laciniata  (Lat.  lappet,  or  flounce-like).     Sieboldii  (Fig.  189)  is  a 
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variety  of  P.cortusoides,  and  comes  from  Japan.  In  many  lists  the 
former  is  given  as  the  specific  name  to  the  exclusion  of  cortu- 
soides,  but  the  latter  is  the  right  one.  These  require  similar 
soil  and  position  to  that  advised  for  Primroses.  Sand  or  grit 
with  the  soil  is  very  beneficial  for  drainage.  The  plants  are 
very  easily  broken  by  the  wind,  and  for  this  reason,  and  that 
they  are  rather  tender,  a  sheltered  spot  is  indicated,  e.g.,  close 
to  a  low  edge  or  behind  evergreens.  Plant  in  February  or 
March.  They  are  generally  supplied  in  pots.  Cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse  round  the  roots  keeps  up  a  constant  moisture 
well.  Fine  and  closely  set,  but  irregular  clumps  are  found 
in  two  or  three  seasons,  and  they  will  seldom  want  disturb- 
ing. To  increase  them  the  whole  clump,  or  only  outlying 
portions,  may  be  taken  up  after  flowering,  disturbing  the  soil 
round  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 


Pulmonaria, — Lungwort,  sometimes  called  Mertensia. 
Nat.  Ord. — Bon 


Derivation. — Lat.  pulmo,  a  lung;  the  markings  of  the 
leaves  resembling  the  spotted  appearance  of  that  organ. 

Habit  and  Uses. — -Hard,  long,  fleshy-rooted,  almost  ever- 
green. Late  spring  flowering  perennials,  chiefly  useful  for 
their  pretty  spotted  foliage.  Height,  9  to  15  in.  Though 
not  deemed  by  florists  first-class  plants,  the  uncommon 
leaves  are,  nevertheless,  very  pleasing.  They  are  also  very 
long  lasting,  being  evergresn  up  to  frost,  and  therefore  in- 
valuable in  dull  autumn.  As  Lungworts  are  so  easily  cul- 
tivated, the  genus  should  be  represented  in  every  perennial 
garden.     The  flowers  have  a  peculiar  faded  appearance. 

SrEciES,  Etc. — There  is  a  very  old  cottage  gs^rden  form, 
known  as  Billy  Buttons,  etc. — P.  officinalis  (Lat.  used  in 
medicine,  but  not  now) — a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain) ; 
height  1  ft. ;  flowers  red,  turning  to  violet,  borne  in  April 
and  May.  It  blooms  earlier,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  (Fig.  194),  P.  saccharata,  a  native  of 
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Europe.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  a  soft  green,  spotted  all 
over  with  white,  as  if  sugared  (hence  the  name  of  the  species). 
These,  which  are  radical,  are  much  the  largest  and  finest. 
They  are  of  a  pleasing  shape,  and  arch  over  gracefully  in  a 


Fis  194.    PoLMONARiA  SACCHARATA  {Sugared-Uke  {leaved)  Lungwort). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 

crown.  The  flowers  of  both  species  are  button-like  in  the 
bud,  and  show  in  April  (or  sometimes  in  March),  several  weeks 
before  the  plants  have  attained  their  full  height.  There  are 
other  species,  but  the  above  are  the  best. 
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Culture. — Moisture  is  essential  for  their  well  being ;  there- 
fore, they  are  best  placed  in  half  shady  borders,  or  parts  of 
the  rockery  lying  low.  Ordinary  garden  soil  is  all  they  need  ; 
but  old  stable  manure  or  leaf-mould  make  them  much  finer. 
If  grown  in  sun  add  plenty  of  leaf-mould  to  the  soil  to  keep 
it  moist.  Let  the  soil,  too,  be  as  deep  as  possible,  the  better 
to  keep  damp.  Plant  in  October  or  November,  or  in  February, 
March,  or  April,  and  even  when  in  bud.  Water  well  in  sum- 
mer if  not  in  a  sufficiently  moist  position. 

Propagation. — The  plants  will  form  into  large  clumps, 
which  may  be  left  alone  indefinitely.  P.  officinalis  is,  howeverj 
very  straggling.  If  needed,  because  of  deterioration  or  to  in- 
crease, the  long  fleshy  roots  should  be  carefully  divided  and 
planted  in  fresh  soil.  Propagate  also  by  seed  sown  outdoors 
in  a  shady  border,  transplanting  to  their  permanent  position 
in  March  or  April. 


Puschkinia. — Striped  Squill. 

Nat.  Ord. — Lilidcece. 

Derivation. — Named  after  the  Russian  botanist  Puschkin. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  to  late  spring .  flowering 
bulbs.  Height,  4  to  8  in.  These  bulbs  somewhat  resemble 
the  Spanish  Squills,  Scilla  hispaniea,  but  the  flowers  are  of 
a  milky-white  colour,  striped  blue,  and  bloom  considerably 
before  them;  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  their  intrinsic 
beauty  and  ease  of  culture,  they  are  well  worth  growing. 

Species,  Etc. — The  subject  of  our  illustration  (Fig.  195), 
the  parent  of  which  comes  from  the  Orient,  is  the  best.  This 
species  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  libanotiea. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  but  luxuriating  if  leaf- 
mould  be  added ;  it  is  also  better  to  use  sand  for  drainage. 
Requires  a  sunny  position  on  border  edges  or  the  rockery. 
Best  somewhat  raised  for  drainage,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
idry.  Plant  from  August  to  November,  4  in.  deep  and  2  in, 
lapart, 
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Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  under  two  or  three  years, 
but  the  bulbs  should  then  be  lifted  and  the  offsets  divided, 
as  they  increase  quickly  and  get  too  crowded  to  flower  well. 
By  offsets  is  the  quicker  method.     Seed  may  also  be  sown  just 


Fig.  195.     Poschkinia  soilloides  compacta  {Lebanon,  or  Squill-like 

Striped  Squill). 

(Ht.  4  to  8  ins.) 

below  the  surface  in  a  shallow  pan  with  sandy  soil  in  August 
or  September  in  a  cold  frame,  transplanting  when  strong 
enough  into  a  shady  bed  and  finally  into  their  position. 
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Pyrethrum. — Feverfew. 

Nat.  Okd. —  Compos' toe. 

Dbeivation. — Gr.  pur,  fire ;  referring  to  the  burning  or  acrid 
taste  of  the  roots.  Feverfew  is  a  corruption  of  Feverfuge,  or 
Febrifuge  (Lat.  febris,  fever,  a,nd  fugo,  I  drive  or  chase  away). 
The  plants  have  tonic  and  astringent  properties,  and  were  all 
much  used  medicinally.  P.  rosewm  and  some  others  are  at 
the  present  day  employed  to  make  insect  powders. 

Habit  and  tJsES. — The  section  of  Pyrethrum  here  described 
are  dwarf  and  tall,  late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials  with  fibrous  roots.  Height,  3  in.  to  5  or 
6  ft.  Closely  allied  to  the  Chrysanthemums ;  indeed,  many 
Pyrothrums  are  now  included  with  them.  The  flowers, 
especially  the  singles,  are  much  like  them,  but  the  plants  are 
distinct'  enough,  and  their  separation  as  two  genera  is  con- 
venient. The  two  names  will  be  found  much  mixed  up,  so 
that  if  in  a  work  on  plants  you  cannot  find  a  species  under 
Pyrethrum,  refer  to  Chrysanthemum.  The  double  forms 
again  much  resemble  the  hardy  annual  China  Aster  (Gallis- 
teplius  hoftense).  Pyrethrums  are  amongst  the  now  large 
class  of  plants  known  as  florists'  flowers.  Of  late  years  many 
lovely  much-prized  varieties  of  P.  roseum  have  been  raised,  the 
general  taste  leaning  towards  the  single  flowers,  as  being  of  a 
more  perfect  shape  than  the  sometimes  scraggy-looking  and 
top-heavy  doubles.  They  are  fairly  easily  managed,  and 
thrive  well  in  suburban  gardens.  If  the  culture  of  some 
species  be  found  too  troublesome  P.  uliginosum  should  be 
grown.  It  requires  but  little  attention  and  succeeds  well. 
The  genus  furnishes  fine  long-stalked  flowers,  chiefly  white 
with  yellow  centres. 

HEHBACEors  Species. — Leaves  in  most  much  divided  and 
very  pretty.  P.  roseum  (rosy),  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  hybrids ;  height,  1  to  2  ft.,  flowers  in  May  or  June,  and, 
if  cut  down,  again  in  September.  There  are  many  named 
varieties  of  singles — see  catalogues  of  florists'  flowers.  The 
shades  from  pure  white  through  pink  to  crimson  and  Iflac, 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  Latin  words  to  describe 
them,  as  the  following  list  will  show :  pure  white,  deep  bright 
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pink,  rich  bright  rose,  lake,  clear  pink,  deep  rich  rose,  bright- 
rosy-lilac,  rose-pink  shaded  white,  vermillion  and  purple-lake 
blended,  rich  purplish-rose,  crimson  shaded  purple,  rich 
carmine  -  crimson,    rose  -  cerise,    brilliant    red,    white    shaded 


Fia.  196.     Pykbthrum  roseum  {Double  while  variety). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


sulphur,  brilliant  amaranth,  bright  vermillion  ;  this  last  is  the 
brightest  colour  of  all.  Doubles. — There  are  really  not  com- 
plete doubles,  all  having  outside  circle  of  (ray)  Morets.  The 
central  florets  are,  in  many,  beautifully  quilled.     See  the  two 

2  B 
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iilusti-ations  (Figs.  196  and  19V).  Colours  much  the  same  as  the 
singles,  and  all  named.  Aphrodite  and  Mont  Blanc  are  two  of 
the  best  whites,  the  latter  being  largely  grown  for  cut 
blooms. 


Fig.  197.     I'yrkihkum  rosedm  (Double  rose-coloured  variely). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

MiscellAkeous  Species. — P.  uliginosum  (moisture  loving), 
a  native  of  Hungary,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  198).  A  quite 
different  species  to  the  foregoing.  The  plants  leach  5  to  6  ft. 
or  more,  and  produce  large  clumps  with  a  close  array  of  very 
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leafy  stems,  at  the  summit  of  which  the  flowers,  hxsting  three 
weeks,  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  Tlicy  are  much  like  the 
wild  British  Marguerite  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  but  larger  and  very 
useful,  appearing   as   they  do  in  August  to  September.     P. 
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i-'YKETHKUM  DLiGiNosuM  {the  Great  Ox-eye). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  ft;) 


lacushe  (lake  loving),  a  native  of  Portugal,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  199).  Pyrethrum,  or  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  (like 
Parthenium,  the  Bastard  Feverfew),  is  the  common  wild 
European  (and  British)  Matricary  (meaning,  used  in  diseases 

2  B  2 
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of  women),  or  Feverfew.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  smell. 
Height,  2  ft.  Flowers  with  a  yellow  centre  (disc)  and  white 
outside  (ray)  florets,  appearing  in  June.  The  double  form  of 
this  P.  p.  flore  pleno  is  much  grown.     Another  form  of  it  is 


Fig.  199.    Pyeetheom  laodstke  (the  lake-loving  Fevi:,/ew). 
(fit.  2  to  2i  ft.) 

the  Golden  Feather  (P.  p.  aureiwi),  which  is  so  much  used  as 
an  edging  plant  because  of  its  golden  foliage;  it  is  kept 
trimmed  for  the  purpose.  The  first  season's  plants  of  these 
last  are  only  fitted  for  this,  the  old  ones  being  useless,  so  they 
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are  raised  annually  from  seed  sown  in  a  sunny  spot  outdoors 
covered  with  a  handglass  (or  greenhouse,  temp.  55  deg.)  early  in 
April,  transplanting  when  strong  enough.  P.  aahillcBfoUuin 
(Achillea-leaved),  a  native  of  the  Caucasus ;  height  2  ft., 
flowers  golden-yellow,  almost  globular,  in  loose  heads 
(corymbs),  borne  in  June  and  July ;  a  hairy  plant.  P. 
eorymbosum  (corymbose-flowered)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  etc. ; 
height,  1  ft.,  flowers  white  with  yellow  discs,  borne  in  July. 
P.  TcMliatcliewii  (Tchihatcheff''s),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  the  Turfing  Daisy,  so  called  because  it  is  used  as  turf, 
especially  in  places  where  grass  will  not  grow,  retaining  its 
green  appearance  even  in  severe  drought  and  poor  soil. 
It  forms  dense  tufts  2  in.  high,  discs  yellowish,  rays  pure 
white,  stalks  3  to  6  in.  long,  June.  There  are  some  other 
species. 

Culture  op  P.  roseum  and  Varieties. — Ordinary  soil,  but 
much  finer  plants  and  flowers  are  produced  if  plenty  of  old 
stable  manure  be  well  mixed  with  it.  They  spend  themselves 
considerably  in  flowering.  Sunny,  in  well-drained  borders. 
Plant  in  November,  or  in  March  to  April.  If  in  groups  the 
plants  should  be  6  to  9  in.  apart.  A  free  April  mulching  with 
decayed  manure,  and  a  plentiful  watering  in  hot  weather,  and 
liquid  manure  occasionally  whilst  blooming,  are  very  beneficial. 
If  the  flowers  be  out  off  directly  after  fading,  so  that  they  do 
not  run  to  seed  and  exhaust  the  roots,  they  will  flower  again, 
but  not  so  freely,  in  September,  and  especially  well  if  the 
season  be  favourable.  Do  not  disturb  for  three  or  four  years, 
when  lift  and  divide  (if  not  flowering  well)  in  March.  It  is 
best  not  to  encourage  root  growth  by  placing  the  divisions 
singly  in  3-in.  pots  in  a  cold  frame  until  established,  which 
will  be  by  June,  and  then  plant  out.  But  the  division  will 
succeed  also  in  the  open  border,  though  not  so  surely,  with  or 
without  a  handlight,  taking  care  to  re-manure  the  soil  for 
them.  Sow  seeds  iV  in.  deep  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  green- 
house, temp.  55  deg.,  transplanting,  when  three  leaves  form,  1  in. 
apart  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of  light  soil  in  similar  tempera- 
ture. Transfer  to  a  cold  frame  in  May,  and  plant  outdoors 
in  June.  If  sown  in  April  or  May  use  a  cold  frame,  or  under 
a  handlight  in  pots,  shaded,  in  a  warm  sunny  spot.  But 
divisions  as  directed  are  satisfactory.  Cuttings  of  good  fixed 
varieties  of  P.  roseum  may  be  inserted  in  September.     Cut" 
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down  the  flower  steins  before  too  hard,  and  divide  them  into 
lengths  of  two  or  three  joints,  cutting  clean  and  close. 
Place  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handglass  in  half  shade  till 
rooted. 

Culture  of  P.  uliginosum  and  lacustre. — Ordinary  deep 
soil.  Sunny  or  partially  shaded  borders  where  the  soil  keeps 
moist,  and  as  sheltered  as  possible.  Will  also  succeed  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  may  be  naturalized  in  rough  damp  places. 
Plant  in  November,  or  March  to  April.  If  dwarf  plants  of  P. 
uliginosum  be  desired,  cut  down  the  stems  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  ground  in  June.  Water  and  manure  as  for  P.  roseum. 
They  form  large  increasing  clumps,  and  will  not  want  dis- 
turbing for  two  or  three  years.  Divide,  when  deteriorating 
only,  in  October  or  November,  or  in  March  or  April. 

Culture  of  Other  Species. — P.  corymbosum  and  aehillce- 
folium  will  succeed  in  ordinary  soil  or  sunny  borders.  Plant 
in  March  or  April,  6  to  9  in.  apart,  in  groups.  Propagate  as 
advised  for  P.  roseum.  P.  parthenium  aureum  will  grow  in 
any  kind  of  soil  and  may  be  used  as  edgings  to  beds  or  borders. 
Propagated  by  seed  sown  in  heated  greenhouse  in  spring,  or 
outdoors  in  April.  P.  Tchihatchewii  may  be  raised  in  a 
similar  way.  Useful  for  carpeting  bare  spaces.  Remove 
flowers  as  they  appear. 


Ranunculus Buttercup  or  Crowfoot. 

Nat.  Ord. — Ranunculmem. 

Derivation. — The  leaves  in  several,  especially  the  wild 
species,  resemble  birds'  feet.  Ranunculus  is  the  Lat.  word  for 
a  little  frog,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Water  Ranunculus  {R. 
aquatilis),  of  British  ponds  and  streams,  whose  floating  leaves 
suggest  little  frogs,  or  that  they  are  able  to  support  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  annual  herbs,  some  of  which  be- 
come at  length  perennial,  and  a  few  true  perennials,  flowering 
in  early  spring  and  summer,  some  having  tuberous    and  some 
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fibrous  roots.  Height,  3  to  18  in.  Earely  are  any  plants  of 
this  genus  seen  in  our  gardens  other  than  occasional  wild 
forms,  which  often  spring  up  unlooked-for  on  borders  or  damp 
lawns.     Yet  there  are  some  very  desirable  and  easily  grown 


Fig.  200.    Ranunculus  ficaeia  gbandiflora  (the  large-flowered 

Lesser  Celandine  or  Pilewort). 

(Ht.  6  ins.  or  more.) 

species,  some  of  the  best  of  which  we  describe  below  in  their 
order  of  flowering. 

Species,  Etc.— The  following  are  true  perennials  (we  omit; 
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the  beautiful  florists'  Ranunculus  varieties  of  R.  Asiaticus,  as 
they  are  not  hardy,  the  tubers  requiring  to  be  lifted  annually 
like  florists'  Anemones  or  Dahlias,  etc. ) :  The  Kigwort,  Pile- 
wort,  or  lesser  Celandine   {R.  ficaria — Lat.  ficus^  a  fig ;  once 


Fig.  201.     Ranunculus    amplbxicaulis    (the   Stem-datpiug 

BanvncuJvs). 

(Ht.  3  to  9  ins.) 


thought  to  cure  little  fig-like  growths  on  the  skin  !  The 
tuberous  roots,  too,  are  fig-like  in  shape  ;  they  were  formerly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids !)     Celandine  is  from  the 
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Gr.  chelidon,  a  swallow ;  the  plants  being  prettily  said  to  flower 
when  the  swallows  arrive,  and  to  dry  up  when  they  leave  us. 
The   greater   Celandine   is    Ghelidomum   inajuf,   a    native    of ' 
Europe  and  Great  Britain,  etc.     Our  illustration  (Fig.  200)  is 


Fie.  202.     Banunculus  ACONiiifougs  tlekus  (Fair  Maids  of  Kent 
or  France). 
(Ht.  2ft.) 

a  large-flowered  form,  R.  ficaria  grandi/lora.  The  wild  one  often 
appears  self-sown  in  our  gardens,  and  we  feel  loth  to  dig  up 
the  bright  attractive  little  blooms  that  open  and  shut  as  the 
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sun  shines,  coming  as  they  do  in  early  spring,  following  upon  the 
crocuses.  There  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety,  R.f.  g. 
flore  pleno,  and  a  white  one,  R.  f.  alba.  The  plants  are  best 
suited   for   a   wild   part   of   the   garden,  rather   than  for  the 


Fig.  203.    RANUNcnujs  speciosds  (Double  Buttercup). 
(Ht.  1ft.) 

borders  and  rockery,  but  a  few  are  very  charming  here. 
Place  them  where  they  can  increase  as  they  like  undisturbed, 
and  where  they  are  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
ISO  can  be  enjoyed  in  early  spring.     The  stem-clasping  Ranun- 
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cuius  (i?.  amplexicaulis)  (clasping ;  the  leaves  clasp  the  stems), 
is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  see  illustration  (Fig.  201). 
Tuberous-rooted.  It  has  charming  white  blooms,  and  is  easily 
grown ;  soon  forms  clumps.  This  is  a  nice  rockery  plant, 
where  a  pocket  should  be  made  for  it.  Fair  Maids  of  France 
or  Kent,  or  the  True  Batchelor's  Buttons  {B.  aconUifolius 
plenus)  (Lat.  Aconite-leaved  and  double-flowered),  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  202).  Roots  long  and  fleshy.  The 
numerous  small  but  sweet  little  pure  white  flowers  last  five  or 
six  weeks  on  the  plant,  and  preserve  well  in  water.  Leaves 
very  pretty.  It  is  an  old  garden  favourite.  The  showy  Butter- 
cup (R.  speciosus)  (Fig.  203)  is  a  cultivated  double  variety  of 
the  common  wild  British  species.  The  sharp-leaved  Buttercup 
(H.  acris)  is  a  handsome  plant  in  both  flowers  and  leaves. 
Roots  fibrous. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  as  deep  as  possible  to  hold 
moisture.  Old  stable  manure  or  leaf  mould  improves  them 
much  ;  R.  ctrnplexicnnlis  does  better  with  peat  added.  All  the 
Ranunculuses  mentioned  here  like  half  shade,  as  there  the 
roots  gets  more  or  less  constant  dampness  ;  it  is  only  if 
decidedly  moist  or  kept  well  watered  that  they  will  grow  in 
sun.  Plant  from  September  to  November,  or  not  till  February 
to  March.  Mulching  with  decayed  manure  in  March  does 
them  much  good. 

Propagation. — R.  aconitifolius  plenus  and  R.  speciosw,  but 
especially  the  latter,  tend  too  soon  to  wear  themselves  out,  so  that 
theyare  better  divided  up  andreplanted  in  fresh  soil  every  two  or 
three  years,  the  latter  even  every  year ;  but  R.  ficdrid  and 
amplexicaulis  are  best  left  alone  indefinitely.  The  latter  is 
very  easily  propagated,  almost  any  portion  of  the  root  form- 
ing a  new  one.  All  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  autiimn,  just  beneath  the  surface,  in  deep  boxes  or  pans 
filled  with  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  a  cold 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  planting  out  when  strong  enough. 
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Rheum. — Ehubarb. 

Nat.  Ohd.  Polygonacece, 

Derivation. — Rha  is  the  old  Gr.  for  Ehubarb,  and  is  also 
another  name  for  the  river  Volga,  on  whose  banks  some  of  the 
species  grow.  This  word  turned  into  rheon,  together  with 
barbaron,  barbarous,  that  is  "foreign,"  in  the  classical  sense,  is 
probably  the  derivation. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  very  large  leaved,  woody-rooted, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  flowering  in  late  spring  to  early 
summer.  Height,  3  to  10  ft.  The  Ehubarb,  whose  leaf-stalks 
are  so  much  eaten,  and  the  medicinal  roots  which  have 
qualities  we  are  all  acquainted  with,  are  obtained  from  H. 
officinale  (used  in  medicine),  the  common  cultivated  Ehubarb 
from  Thibet.  The  roots  of  B.  rhaponticum  (Pontic,  Rha,  or 
Eheum,  the  dry  Ehubarb  of  old  Latin  medical  writers),  known 
to  us  as  Turkey  or  Eussian  Ehubarb,  and  also  of  R.  palmatum 
(palm-leaved),  hailing  from  E.  N.  Asia,  also  furnish  medicinal 
Ehubarb.  They  are  fine,  bold  and  robust  subjects,  with  enormous 
leaves,  2  to  4  ft.  across,  more  or  less  palm-like,  and  well  suited 
for  backgrounds  or  shrubberies,  wild  places  near  water,  or  on 
islands,  or  isolated  on  lawns,  etc.,  where  they  will  have  several 
feet  of  room.  They  are  not,  however,  evergreen ;  nor  can 
we  despise  their  creamy-white,  greenish  or  pink  flowers,  borne 
on  tall,  stout  stems  (narrow  paniculate  racemes)  rising  many 
feet  above  the  foliage.  The  plants  resemble  the  Gunnera 
In  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  though  not  in  their  inflorescence, 
but  are  much  more  easily  grown. 

Species,  Etc. — The  above-mentioned  are  representative 
forms.  Flowers  greenish,  borne  in  June.  The  foliage  occupies 
a  space  of  4  to  5  ft.  or  more  in  breadth.  To  these  may  be 
added :  R.  Emodi  (Emodus'),  a  native  of  Himalayas,  and  R. 
uiidulatum  (undulated  leaved),  native  of  Siberia;  and  R.  nohile 
(noble),  from  Sikkim  Himalayas,  is  a  very  fine  species.  They 
vary  more  or  less  alike  in  foliage  and  flowers,  but  are  of  similar 
habit.  R.  officinale  (Fig.  204)  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately, 
reaching  10  ft.  or  more  ;  the  others  reach  4  to  6  ft.  Ehubarb 
plants  are  sometimes  seen  filling  the  entire  garden  of  small 
houses  in  London  and  other  suburbs,  being  useful  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  they  cannot  be  destroyed   by   dogs   or  cats  nor 
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stolen,  and  they  grow  quickly  when  once  the  enormous  knob- 
like crowns  break  into  leaf,  in  March.  All  flower  from  May  to 
June. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  as  deep  as  possible  for  the  large 


Fig.  204.    Rheum  officinale  {the  Officinal  Rkubarb). 
(Ht.  8  to  10  ft.) 


roots,  and  liberally  enriched  with  old  stable  manure  to  obtain 
the  finest  plants,  since  they  are  coarse  feeders.  For  ornamental 
garden  purposes  they  may  grow  large  enough  without  manure. 
All  require  a  sunny  position.     Being  so  vigorous  the  foliage 
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does  well,  too,  in  half-shade,  but  they  do  not  flower  well  there. 
Plant  in  October,  or  February  to  -March.  If  in  dry  places, 
they  should  be  well  watered  in  summer.  Stimulants  and 
chemical  manures  may  be  applied  in  summer  occasionally. 
Free  mulching  in  spring  with  stable  manure  is  very  beneficial. 
Propagation, — Allow  them  to  grow  into  large  clumps  for 
years,  only  disturbing  them  if  not  prospering,  or  to  increase. 
Renovate  when  deteriorating,  or  increase,  by  dividing  the  roots, 
or  only  portions,  with  crowns  or  buds  attached,  in  the  planting 
months.  Seeds  (a  slow  method  of  increase)  may  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  just  below  the  surface  in  ordinary  soil  where 
they  are  to  grow,  or  in  special  shady  beds,  planting  out  when 
strong  enough. 


Rodgersia  podophylla. — Rodger's  Bronze  Leaf. 
Nat.  ORD.^—SaxifragaceoB. 

Derivation. — After  Admiral  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  discovered  the  plant  during  an  expedition  to 
Japan.  Podophylla  means  stalked-leaved,  from  the  Gr.  pons,  a 
foot,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Large  foliaged  hardy  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  rhizomatous  roots,  flowering  mid  to  late 
summer.  Height,  3  to  4  ft.  Where  this  noble  plant  can  be 
given  proper  accommodation  and  soil  it  will  be  found  very 
ornamental  indeed.  The  5-oleft  bronzy  green  leaves  measure 
1  to  2  ft.  across,  and  are  on  stout  stalks.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  205)  shows  a  specimen  growing  on  a  sheltered  half 
shady  bank,  facing  east,  close  to  London. 

Species,  Etc. — Only  the  above  species  is  cultivated.  The 
leaves  appear  in  April.  Flowers  yellowish-white,  on  tall 
branching  spikes,  but  inconspicuous,  June  or  July. 

Culture.— The  most  suitable  soil  is  peat  two  parts,  and  good 
ordinary  garden  soil  or  fresh  loam  one  part,  as  deep  as  possible 
for  the  large  roots,  and  the  better  to  ensure  moisture.  May 
be  grown   in  a   sunny    position  if  moist    enough,   otherwise 
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in  half  ishadc,  as  sheltered  as  possiljle.  Plant  in  March  or 
April.  Tlie  root-stocks  may  require  protection  iu  a  severe 
winter  and  early  spring  by  fern  or  litter,  etc.,  and  a  free 
watering  in  dry  weather. 


Fig.  205.     Eodgek^ia  i-odopiiylla  (liodijer's  Bronze-leaf). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


Fkopagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  not  prospering  or  to 
increase.  Portions  of  old  rhizomatous  root-stocks  may  be 
removed,  or  the  whole  cut  up  in  March  or  April.  It  will  bear 
dividing  into  many  parts. 
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Rudbeckia.—  Cose  Flower. 

Nat.  Obd. — Gompositce. 

Dehivation.  —  Named  after  Eudbec,  a  German  professor  of 
botany.  Cone  Flower  is  from  the  large,  prominent,  cone-like 
(Centres  of  the  flowers,  ivhich  are  very  pronounced  in  if. 
maxima,  and  also  in  the  Purple  Cone  Flower,  Echinacea. 
Rudbeckia  is  sometimes  known  as  Echinacea,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  keep  these  genera  apart,  as  they  differ  considerably 
in  appearance  and  culture. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  summer  to  autumn  flowering, 
fibrous  rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Height,  2  to  6  ft. 
or  more.  Considering  the  ease  with  which  these  plants  may 
be  grown  and  propagated,  and  the  quantity  of  long-lasting 
bloom  they  produce,  especially  B.  Neimnanii,  in  August  to 
September,  at  a  time  when  they  are  wanted,  and  their  suit- 
ability for  vase  decoration,  it  is  surprising  that  gardens  are  often 
destitute  of  even  a  single  representative.  They  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil,  or  where  they  can  get  full  or  even  partial  sunshine. 

Species,  Etc. — All  from  N.  America,  We  select  only  two. 
None  surpasses  R.  Neiomanii  (Newman's  Cone  Flower);  a  most 
desirable  species  for  a  small  garden.  It  is  peculiar  in  being 
irregular  in  all  its  parts,  thus,  the  stalks  vary  in  height,  the 
petals  and  green  sepals  are  unequal  and  tnrned  in  different 
directions,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  spear-like,  are  from  3  to 
10  in.  long,  of  different  patterns,  and  jagged  irregularly. 
But  notwithstanding,  the  whole  plant  is  very  pleasing,  and  the 
colour  a  dark  olive  green.  It.  maxima  (greatest)  is  quite  a 
different  plant.  It  grows  4  to  9  ft.  high,  and  has  large 
yellow  flowers  4  in.  or  more  across,  the  black  cone-like  centres 
(discs)  protruding  1^  in.  from  the  yellow  outer  (ray)  florets. 
On  this  account  it  has  received  the  name  of  R.  oheliscaria 
(obelisk-like).  Leaves  oval,  of  a  bluish-green  glaucous  hue, 
and  most  radical.  Flowering  period  August.  See  illustrations 
(Figs.  206  and  207). 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil ;  a  little  old  stable  manure  with  it 
is  useful.  Grow  in  sunny,  well-drained,  raised  borders,  but 
they  are  vigorous  enough  to  grow  also  in  half  shade.  Full 
sun,  however,  is  best,  though  the  extra  moisture  in  half  shade 
is  not  without  its  benefit.  Plant  October  to  November,  or 
March  or  April.     An  annual  mulching  in  February  or  March 
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with  old  stable  manure  makes  fine  growth,   but  if  the  soil  be 
fairly  rich,  tins  is  not  needed. 

PRorAGATioN. — They  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  indefinitely, 
and  will  form  neat  compact  clumps  ;  for  R.  Neumanii,  how- 


FiG.  206.     RuDBBCKiA  MAXIMA  (Large  Cone  Flower). 
(Ht.  4  to  9  ft.) 


ever,  annual  division  in  Februar_y  or  March  forms  fine  vigorous 
plants,  which  flower  very  freely  the  same  autumn,  also  the  fol- 
lowing year.  When  a  clump  of  this  gets  too  crowded,  or  for 
annual    division,   merely   separate    the    above-ground  offsets. 
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which  will  be  found  already  partially  rooted,  and  plant  them 
out  in  fresh  soil  about  8  in.  apart,  where  they  are  to  flower, 
in  batches  or  entire  beds,  watering  them  till  fairly  started. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  ^th  in.  deep 


Fia.  207.    Flowers  op  Rudbeckia  maxima. 
(Two- thirds  natural  size.) 

in  ordinary  soil,  outdoors,  in  a  sunny  position,  where  they  are 
to  grow  if  desired,  thinning  out  the  weak  plants,  or  in  a 
separate  place,  transplanting  the  strongest  seedlings  to  their 
flowering  positions  the  following  autumn.     Division  is,  how- 
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ever,  much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  propagation. 
B.  maxima  is  best  not  disturbed  unless  necessary,  because  of 
deterioration  or  if  too  crowded.  Portions  of  the  clump  or  the 
whole  may,  for  increase,  be  dug  out  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil 
in  spring,  removing  as  mvich  root  as  possible.  Also  increased 
by  seeds  as  advised  for  B.  Newmanii. 


Saxifraga. — Kockfoil,  or  Bhbakstonb. 
Nat.  Ord. — Saxifragacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  saxum,  a  stone  or  rock,  and  frango,  to 
break.  The  roots  penetrate  and  cleave  rocks.  They  were 
also  once  used  to  cure  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Habit  AND  Uses. — Evergreen,  fibrous  or  woody-rooted,  hardy 
perennial  plants,  flowering  in  early  and  late  spring.  A  large 
number  grow  in  rosette  form.  Height,  1  to  18  in.  Their 
name  implies  that  Saxifrages,  as  a  whole,  like  to  grow  amongst 
stones,  between  and  into  the  crevices  of  which  the  roots  pene- 
trate, seeking  and  finding  moisture  there,  though  the  crowns 
generally  like  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  This  is  how 
plants  of  this  class  can  live  often  on  bare  rocks.  If  you  possess 
a  rockery,  you  could  entirely  fill  even  a  large  one  with  the 
species,  so  numerous  are  they.  It  must,  however,  be  in  a 
warm,  favoured  spot,  and  requires  considerable  knowledge  and 
care  in  the  choice  of  soil,  position  and  aspect  to  succeed  with 
many  of  them.  Given  these  conditions,  all  Saxifrages  may  be 
said  to  be  "  easily  grown."  The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly 
to  the  slow  growing,  incrusted,  and  opposite-leaved  section. 
In  the  former  are  included  the  grand  Pyrennean  "  Queen  of 
Saxifrages  "  {S.  longifolia,  Lat.  long-leaved),  which  forms  a  large 
rosette  of  leaves,  throws  up  a  head  of  bloom  1  ft.  high,  forming 
a  fine  bouquet  in  itself  (Fig.  212) ;  and  also  the  Alpine  Pyramidal 
blooming  species  {S.  pyramidalis),  and  likewise  Fortune's  Saxi- 
frage {S.  Fortunei),  from  Japan,  both  of  which  flower  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  will  sorely  tempt  the  gardener  to  cultivate 
them.     Though  hardy,  they  are,  however,  best  grown  in  pots 
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and  flowered  under  glass.  However,  there  are  many  in  other 
sections  which  can  be  grown  in  ordinary  borders  without 
difficulty,  and  to  a  selection  of  these  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention.  Whilst  the  cup-shape  of  the  little  flowers  is  much 
the  same  through  the  whole  genus,  the  leaves  show  great 
extremes  of  form  and  size.  Who,  for  instance,  would  class 
together,  say,  the  mossy-leaved  section,  having  finely  cut, 
almost  needle-like  leaves,  with  the  megaseas,  possessing  large 
leathery  foliage  1  Yet  the  hollow-shaped  blooms  are  seen  in 
the  single  flowers  of  the  former,  and  making  up  the  heads  of 
the  latter.  Beyond  giving  an  illustration  (Fig.  210)  of 
iS*.  erustata,  no  reference  to  the  incrustated  and  opposite- 
leaved  species  will  be  made  in  this  work. 

Mossy  Section. — So  called  because  of  their  evergreen,  mossy 
appearance.  All  white-flowered  and  blooming  in  spring.  The 
most  easily  grown  species  are :  The  cut-leaved  Saxifrage  (iS^. 
hypnoides,  Lat.  hypnum,  or  moss-like),  only  2  or  3  in.  high, 
common  in  many  gardens.  It  is  wild  in  European,  including 
some  British,  mountains.  The  author  has  collected  it  at  the 
top  of  Snowdou  and  other  heights.  Being  a  native  it  is  very 
easily  grown  and  propagated,  and  is  a  most  useful  plant  where 
mossy  greenery  is  required,  as  on  a  border  edge  of  the  rockery, 
or  out-of-the-way  spot.  It  spreads  quickly  into  patches.  Other 
similar  forms  are  :  The  three-fork-leaved  S.  trif areata,  a  native 
of  Spain,  a  robust  species,  and  the  best  perhaps  for  sub- 
urban gardens.  The  tufted  S.  caespitosa,  and  the  granulated 
S.  granulata  (referring  to  small  bulbs  it  produces  on  the 
surface,  and  from  which  it  can  be  easily  grown),  grow  wild  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
largest  flowered  and  most  robust  is  Campo's  Saxifrage  (i5. 
Campodi),  a  native  of  Spain  (Fig.  208).  The  Greenland 
and  the  Holy  Saxifrages  {S.  greenlandiea  and  sancta), 
both  illustrated  (Figs.  211  and  213),  show  the  general 
habit  of  this  section.  All  will  succeed  in  ordinary  soil, 
on  shady  moist  rookeries,  or  on  the  ledges  of  raised,  flat, 
or,  better,  sloping  borders,  and  where  they  can  spread, 
which  they  do  into  irregular  patches,  mostly  (as  usual) 
towards  the  sun.  In  sun,  if  moist  enough,  or  better  in  half  or 
full  shade,  where  the  soil  is  constantly  moist,  for  they  do  not 
thrive  without  this ;  they  flower  best,  however,  in  sun.  Plant 
best  in  February  to  March,  but  October  to  November  will  do 
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also.  Water  in  summer  if  planted  in  sun.  To  increase,  simply 
divide  up  the  whole  clump  or  portion  only,  and  replant  in  the 
months  mentioned  for  planting ;  or  use  offsets  planted  out  as 
cuttings  where  they  are  to  grow.  The  patches  get  to  look 
shabby  in  two  or  three  seasons,  and  may  then  be  renewed  in 


Fig.  208.     Saxifeaga  camposii  (Campo's  Saxifrage). 
(Ht.  3  to  6  ins.) 

the  way  mentioned.  Sow  seeds  in  spring,  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  and  pick  out  when  strong  enough 
to  handle,  into  a  shady  bed,  and  finally  into  their  permanent 
position.  But  division  is  much  the  simplest  and  quickest 
method. 
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Round,  oe  Kidney-lbaved  Section. — A  well-known  represen- 
tative, the  old  London  Pride,  None  so  Pretty,  or  St.  Patrick's 
Cabbage  (S.  umlrosa,  Lat.  shady)  is  illustrated  (Fig.  214). 
Amongst  others,  Andrew's  Saxifrage  (S.  Andrewsn),  a  hybrid,  is 


Fio.  209. 


Megasea  cobdifolia  tu'b.wb.ts.k  (H earl-leaved  Megasta). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 


a  similar  plant  and  easily  and  similarly  grown.  These  are  so 
hardy  that  almost  any  soil  or  position  suits,  and  therefore  they 
have  become  despised.  They  will  grow  equally  well  in  sun, 
half  or  full  shade,  and  even  under  trees,  in  dry  or  moist  soil,  or 
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■where  perhaps  few  other  plants  would  flourish.  They  are 
Bome  of  the  few  plants  that  can  be  used  as  edgings  for  a 
border  in  full  shade.  They  are  evergreen  and,  moreover, 
prolific  bloomers,  patches  when  in  full  flower  in  May  or  June 


Fig.  210.    Saxifraga  ckustata  (Crusted-leaved  Saxifrage). 
(Ht.  3  ins.) 

being  very  pretty  indeed.  Most  easily  increased  by  division, 
and,  as  some  gardeners  put  it,  "  any-when,"  but  February  or 
March,  when  they  commence  new  growth,  is  best.  Plant  in 
these  months  or  in  Autumn.     They  spread  quickly  and  will 
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jgrow  into  large  masses  indefinitely  without  attention  for  years, 
only  requiring  to  be  checked  if  needed.  They  are  better, 
however,  divided  up,  say,  every  two  years  They  are  therefore 
some  of  the  most  useful  hardy  perennials  we  possess,  especially 


Fig.  211. 


Saxifeaga  qreenlandioa  (Greenland  Saxifrage). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ins.) 


in  town  and  suburban  gardens,  where  they  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  to  fill  a  spot  in  which  little  else  will  grow,  with 
their  pleasant  greenery.     Plant  4  in.  apart. 

Miscellaneous   Species. — Not  classed  with  the  preceding. 
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Habit  similar  to  the  mossy  section  and  of  the  same  height, 
and,  as  a  rule,  slow  growers.  We  mention  especially  the 
Holy  Saxifrage  {S.  saiicti),  a  native  of  Mount  Athos,  which 
has  lovely  soft  yellow  flowers  in  March,  and  is  one  of  the 


Fig.  212.     Saxifraga  longifolia  (Long-leaved  Saxifrage). 
(Ht.  Sins.) 


earliest  to  bloom  and  easily  grown.  We  illustrate  (Fig.  213)  it 
chiefly  for  this  reason.  Grow  in  sandy  loam  mixed  with  pieces  of 
limestone,  and  in  a  shady  and  moist  position.  Strictly  speak- 
ing they  are  rockery  plants,  but  as  a  substitute  a  heap  of  the 
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proper  soil  containing  plenty  of  large  stones  will  do  well.  We 
may  here  mention  that  this  arrangement  will  do  for  other 
Saxifrages  requiring  similar  treatment,  which  the  gardener,  not 
having  a  rockery,  may  be  anxious  to  grow.      Pockets  for  each 


Via.  213.    Saxifbaga  sancta  (ffoly  Saxifrage). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ins.) 


with  the  proper  soil  can  be  made  amongst  the  stones.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  heap  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
or  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  break  of  earth  to  retain  the 
requisite   moisture.     S.  sancta  is  best  left  aloue  indefinitely. 
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Treat  the  others  as  advised  for  the  mossy  section.  The 
Umbrella  Plant  (S.  peltata,  shield-shaped  leaves),  native  of 
California,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Saxifrages.  Leaves 
pretty,  1  ft.  or  more  across.     Flowers  handsome,  white  or  pale 


Fig.  214.    Saxifeaga  umbrosa  (London  Pride). 
(Ht.  6  to  12  ins.) 

pink  on  stout  stalks  1  to  2  ft.  high,  borne  in  April.  Grow 
in  a  shady  and  moist  position  in  loam  and  peat.  Division  in 
autumn,  or  seeds  in  spring. 

Broad-lBaved  Saxifbages. — S.   inegasea  (Gr.  megsa,   large; 
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referring  to  the  leaves),  often  separated  from  Saxifrages,  but 
should  be  included  with  them.  Leaves  evergreen,  large 
and  thick,  round,  or  kidney-shaped  flowers  in  bold  heads. 
The  best  known  are :  The  thick-leaved  M.  crassifolia  (L&i. 
crassus,  thick),  flowers  a  rich  pink  in  March  or  even  in 
February,  when  the  heads  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
flower  vase,  continuing  to  bloom  for  two  months.  The  heart- 
leaved  M.  cordifolia,  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  209). 
These  are  often  seen  neglected  in  town  gardens,  with  soot- 
besmeared  leaves  and  no  flowers,  planted  in  odd  out-of-the- 
way  places  simply  to  fill  up,  being  very  hardy.  The  heads  of 
bloom  are  bold  and  of  a  rich  pink  hue.  The  foliage  is  at  its 
best  when  young  in  spring,  and  gets  sombre  as  the  season 
advances,  but  is  always  a  pleasant  greenery.  Ordinary  garden 
soil  or  loim,  Whilst  these  plants  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  bloom  properly  they  require  fuH 
sun.  Grow  them  on  the  border  or  rockery,  and  water  freely 
in  warm  weather,  lack  of  moisrure  being  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  they  do  not  flower  well .  Plant  in  September  or 
October;  or  in  February  or  March.  The  clumps  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  several  years.  If  required,  or  you  wish  to 
increase  them,  divide  the  roots  of  only  portions  of  them  in  the 
planting  months.  There  are  several  other  species,  e.g., 
M.  ligulata  (strap-shaped  leaves),  a  native  of  Nepaul ;  M. 
pwpurescens  (purplish  flowered),  from  the  Himalayas ;  M. 
Stracheyi  (Strachey's),  also  from  the  Western  Himalayas,  and 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  very  fine,  but  require  protecting 
in  winter  by  litter,  cold  frame,  or  greenhouse,  or  a  hand- 
light.  Grow  in  one  part  leaf-mould  with  two-thirds  sandy 
peat,  otherwise  treat  them  as  advised  for  M.  crassifolia  and 
cord^olia. 
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Scabiosa. — Pincushion  Flowep. 

Nat.  Oed. — Dij  sa^ece. 

_  Derivation. — Gr.  scabie/,  the  itch  insect  ;  to  kill  which  the 
species  was  once  used.  The  English  name  is  from  the 
pincushion-like  centres  of  the  flowers  before  they  are  mature. 
Habit  and  Uses. — The  members  of  this  long,  fibrous- 
rooted  genus  are  mostly  hardy.  Besides  annuals  and  biennials, 
it  contains  also  some  herbaceous  outdoor  perennials,  flower- 
ing from  mid  to  late  summer.  Height,  6  in.  to  5  ft.  The 
little  flowered  Devil's  Bit,  and  the  Field  Scabious,  height,  1  to 
2  ft,  are  British  species.  Here,  however,  we  would  direct 
special  attention  to  the  Caucasian  species  twice  illustrated 
(Figs.  215  and  216),  which  bears  truly  exquisite  blooms,  both  in 
shape  and  in  their  wonderfully  soft  shades  of  mauve.  It  is 
perhaps  not  quite  "  easily  grown,"  for  it  is  apt  to  perish  in 
cold  soils,  and  dislikes  the  wet  of  winter,  but  in  warm  ground 
the  plants  will  increase  in  size  for  three  or  four  seasons  with- 
out going  off  in  flower,  and  furnish  for  two  or  three  months  a 
lar£;e  amount  of  bloom,  which  by  reason  of  their  18  in.  long 
stiff  stalks  are  pre-eminently  suited  for  vases,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  water.  Would  that  they  were  fragrant !  Against, 
but  not  too  close  to,  a  south  wall,  in  sheltered  gardens, 
including  suburban  ones,  this  form  thrives  well.  Its  require- 
ments are  much  on  a  par  with  Gaillardia. 

Species,  Etc.— Leaves  with  lance-shaped  divisions.  S. 
caucanica  bears  solitary  flowers,  and  is  of  tufted  habit.  It 
has  a  white  variety,  S.  c.  alba.  S.  elata  (tall),  a  native  of 
Russia  (?),  is  a  form  whose  flower  stalks  reach  5  ft.  in  height. 
Flowers  solitary,  2  to  3  in.  across,  sulphur-yellow,  few,  borne  in 
July.  Though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  former  in  flower,  it 
is,  however,  useful  as  thriving  very  well  in  a  sunny,  and  also 
in  a  half  or  full  shade  border.  It  may  also  be  planted  in 
shrubberies,  as  it  is  scarcely  a  border  plant.  S.  graminifolia 
(grass-leaved),  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  reaches  1  ft.  high ; 
flowers  like  S.  caucasica,  but  very  much  smaller  j  leaves 
silvery- white,  flowering  in  July.  A  dwarf  species  is  S. 
Webbiana  (Webb's).  It  is  only  6  in.  high ;  flowers  creamy- 
yellow,  on  long  stalks,  borne  in  July  and  August;  leaves 
roundish,  softly  hoary,  and  very  pretty ;  good  for  a  rockery. 
There  are  several  other  species. 
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Culture. — Ordinary  soil,  best  enriched  with  leaf-mould  or 
old  stable  manure,  and  as  deep  as  possible  for  the  long  roots. 
Sunny,  well-drained  borders  for  S.  caueasiea.  Plant  October 
to  November,  or  in  April.  A  top-dressing  annually  in  February 


FiQ.  215.     SCABICSA  CAUOASiCA  [Caucasian  Pincushion  Flower). 
(Ht.  1  ft.) 

or  March   with   decayed   stable  manure   is    of   the  greatest 
benefit. 

Propagation. — Lift,  divide,  and  replant  every  three  or  four 
years,  as  the  clumps  wear  out  by  that  time.     To  increase, 
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divide  the  roots  in  October  or  in  March.     Sow  seeds  in  spring 
in  sandy  soil,  in  gentle  heat.      Transplant  singly  into  pots 
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Fig.  216.    Bloom  or  Scaeiosa  caucasica. 
(Two-thirds  natural  size.) 


when  large  enough.    Keep  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  out  when 
the  seedlings  are  well  grown. 
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Scilla. — Squill. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliaaeoe. 

Derivation. — Seilla  is  the  old  Gr.  name  for  the  gen,us,  from 
skyllo,  to  injure — the  bulbs  are  poisonous,  but  valuable  in 
medicine,  those  of  S.  maritima,  from  the  Mediterranean,  being 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  early  and  late  spring  and  autumn- 
flowering  bulbs.  Height,  3  to  12  in.  Charming  flowers,  the 
earliest  of  which  adorn  our  gardens  with  their  pleasing  blooms 
at  a  time  when  the  borders  or  rockeries  may  otherwise  be 
somewhat  bare.  Being  so  easily  grown,  and  increasing  so 
freely,  they  may  be  reckoned  as  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  They  flourish  almost  anywhere  where 
they  can  get  a  little  constant  moisture,  and  are  splendid  for 
cutting,  and  grow  in  quantities. 

Species,  Etc. — We  mention  only  the  most  hardy  ones. 
The  Siberian  Squill  {S.  sihirica)  is  illustrated  (Fig.  218). 
These  show  bloom  generally  in  February,  or  even  in  January, 
in  sunny  positions,  and  are  then  companions  of  the  late 
Christmas  Koses,  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrops,  and  Crocuses. 
In  shady  positions  they  will  not  flower  till  March,  or  even 
April.  Though  not  very  remarkable  as  plants,  their  lovely  deep 
blue  flowers  and  early  appearance  make  them  very  valuable. 
The  blooms  peep  out  curiously  close  to  the  ground,  almost  before 
the  leaves.  The  two-leaved  Squill  {Scilla  hifolia  grandifimu), 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  217).  It  bears 
delicate  pretty  blue  flowers,  appearing  about  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding.  It  is  more  particular  as  to  soil  and  position 
than  the  other  Squills,  and  is  apt  to  die  oif.  There  is  a 
■white  variety,  S.  h.  alba.  The  bell-shaped,  or  Spanish  Squill 
(iS^.  campanulata,  or  Mspanica),  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  is 
illustrated  (Figs.  219  and  220).  These  exist  in  various  tints 
and  modifications  of  the  shape  of  the  bells.  The  blue- 
flowered  varieties  are  the  hardiest^  but  the  white,  S.  c.  alba, 
the  red,  S.  c.  rubra,  and  the  flesh-coloured,  »S.  c.  carnea,  are 
the  most  charming.  The  blues  are  often  confounded  with 
the  Wild  Bluebell  {S.  nutans)  of  British  woods,  which  they 
resemble,  but  are  taller  and  larger  flowered,  and  of  a  light 
blue,  some  being  almost  variegated,  and  approaching  often  to 
pink.      The   wild   bluebells  are  seen   to   perfection   in   such 
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places  as  Epping  Forest,  where,  if  the  soil  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  very  deep,  and  almost  entirely  made  up  of  leaf 
mould,  and  of  such  a  fine  quality  that  one  longs  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  few  cartloads  of  it.    It  is  the  product  of  rotted  leaves 


Fig.  217.     Scilla  eifolia  graxdiflora  (Large-fiowend,  Two-leaved 

Squill). 
(Ht.  3  to  6  ins.) 

that  have  fallen  for  years  past  from  the  thick  greenery  over- 
head. This  is  the  type  of  soil  for  all  the  Squills,  and,  indeed, 
for  most  bulbs ;  it  is  rich,  in  partial  shade,  and  always  damp. 
Under  such  conditions  the  Spanish  Squills  thrive  wonderfully, 
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often  reaobiug  18  in.  in  height,  and  producing  most  beautiful 
heads  of  flowers,  as  they  do  in  the  atithor's  suburban  garden. 
The  Spanish  are  the  latest  Squills  to  bloom.  There  are 
several  other  species,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Fig.  218.     Scilla  sibibica  (Siberian  Squill). 
(Ht.  3  to  6  ins.) 


The  fine,  almost  hardy  Peruvian  Squill  (S.  peruviana)  is  a 
tempting  one  to  cultivators,  but  it  must  have  protection. 
There  is  also  a  small  autumn  flowering  species  {S.  autumnalis) 
bearing  small  heads  of  pink  flowers  in  late  summer. 
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Culture. — Few  seem  to  know  how  easily  they  are  grown, 
or  certainly  we  would  see  more  of  them.  The  culture  is  the 
same  for  all.  Ordinary  garden  loam,  but  better  if  enriched 
with  leaf  mould  especially,  or  old  stable  manure,  and  as  deep 
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FiGj  219.    A  Group  of  Scilla  campanulata. 
(Ht.  6  to  18  ins.) 


as  it  can  be,  to  provide  constant  moisture.  A  layer  of 
cocoanut-fibre  refuse  is  most  valuable  for  this.  Sand  or  grit 
with  the  soil  to  keep  it  open  is  beneficial,  and  a  little  round 
the  bulbs  in  planting  ensures  their  not  rotting,  but  they  are 
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hardy  enough  to  do  without  this.  They  do  best  in  partial 
shade,  since  here  the  earth  remains  damp.  They  will  thrive 
also  in  sun,  but  should  be  watered  if  the  soil  gets  very  dry  in 
summer.  iS.  campanulata  and  varieties  thrive  very  fairly, 
too,  in  full  shade,  or  even  under  not  too  dense  foliaged  trees. 


Fio.  220.     SoiLLA  CAMFANOLATA  {Spanish  Squill). 
(Ht.  6  to  18  ins.) 

Watering  in  dry  weather  does  not  matter  for  them.  Place 
some  of  the  early  spring  sorts,  at  all  events,  where  they  can 
be  seen  and  enjoyed  from  the  windows  of  the  dwelling-house, 
on  border  edges  or  rockeries.     They  can  well  be  naturalised. 
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Plant  from  August  to  November  in  lines  or  masses,  the 
smaller  bulbs  2  in.  apart,  and  2  in.  rleep  ;  the  larger  double 
this.  An  inch  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse  is  very  valuable  to 
prevent  evaporation,  but  is  not  essential. 

Propagation. — For  three  or  four  seasons  the  bulbs  'will 
probably  get  too  crowded  to  flower  well;  they  may  then  be  lifted 
and  replanted  with  the  offsets  divided.  Do  this  in  August  or 
September.  But  even  if  left  alone  indefinitely,  without  any 
attention  for  years,  they  still  make  a  good  show  of  flowers, 
forming  fine  clumps  in  time.  Also  by  seed  sown  in  shady 
beds  outdoors,  or  in  cold  frames  in  shallow  sandy  soil  in 
September.  Seedlings  take  three  or  four  years  to  flower. 
Offsets  afford  the  quickest  method  of  increase.  Most  of  the 
Squills  seed  freely  of  themselves  in  imdisturbod  places,  the 
seeds,  in  common  with  others,  germinating  especially  well  if 
they  fall  on  cocoanut-fibre. 


Sedges. 

Nat.  Ord. — Cyperacem. 

Derivation. — Gr.  kyperos.  Sedge  is  derived  from  the  Lat. 
seco,  I  cut ;  alluding  to  the  sharp  edge  and  the  sword-like 
appearance  of  the  leaf  edges. 

Habit  and  Uses. — An  order  including  some  genera  of 
summer  flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  fibrous 
root.  Height,  2  to  4  ft.  The  wild  British,  etc.,  species  of  this 
large  order  are  generally  grown  in  marshy  or  boggy  places, 
but  the  few  mentioned  below,  especially  Garex  palvdosa  and  its 
variety,  are  capable  of  being  easily  grown  in  ordinary  borders 
or  even  on  rockeries,  and  are  also  handsome  plants  out  of  the 
common.  Like  the  others  they  prefer  much  moisture,  but 
even  in  comparatively  dry  places  will  reach  good  proportions 
(about  2  ft.).  They  fill,  by  their  habit,  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
position  of  the  shorter  grasses,  and  are  amongst  the  most 
compact  of  tufted  subjects  for  a  border.     The  remarks  under 
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grasses  as  to  drying,  preservation,  are  equally   applicable  to 
their  flowers. 

Genera  and  Culture. — All  flower  about  June.  Habit 
tufted.  Height,  2  to  3  ft.  Leaves  arching,  grass-like.  Flower 
yellowish,  in  long  graceful  pendulous  heads.  Carex:  (Blue 
grass  or  Sedge),  Gr.  kdro,  I  out  ;  the  leaves  in  many  species 
have  cutting  edges.  Height,  2  to  3  ft.  G.  paludosa  (Marsh),  or 
riparia  (bank-loving),  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain)  and 
Russian  Asia,  has  a  pretty  garden  variety  with  white  edged 
leaves  ;  G.  r.  albo-marginata  ;  C.  japonica  variegata  (Japanese 
variegated-leaved),  is  also  a  very  pretty  kind.  Soil :  Ordinary, 
but  give  the  plants  leaf-mould,  to  ensure,  at  all  events, 
some  moisture.  It  should  also  be  deep.  Position  :  Ordinary, 
sunny,  or  half  shade  moist  borders,  or  rockeries,  or  amongst 
ferns  in  full  shade.  Finest  in  mud  near  water ;  or  as  isolated 
clumps,  or  on  edgings,  for  which  purpose  they  are  well  suited, 
lasting  for  years.  Plant  in  March.  Water  in  very  dry 
weather.  Do  not  disturb  unless  really  necessary.  To  increase, 
divide  the  whole  clump  or  only  portions  in  March.  Sow  seeds 
of  G.  paludosa  and  varieties,  where  they  are  to  grow  in  March. 
Gyperus  (Galingale) :  Galingale,  because  like  Galanga,  a  Chinese 
flag-like  plant.  Root-stock  thick  and  aromatic,  once  used  as  a 
tonic.  G.  longuf  (long)  is  a  European  and  N.  African  plant, 
found  wild,  but  rarely  in  Great  Britain.  Leaves  arching,  light 
green  and  shining,  ^  in.  broad  and  channelled.  Height,  2  to  4  ft. 
Flowers  borne  in  June  in  handsome  loose  heads  (umbellate 
panicles),  chestnut-coloured.  Soil :  Ordinary.  Position :  See 
general  remarks  under  Carex,  Plant  in  October  or  March. 
Water  in  very  dry  weather.  Do  not  disturb  the  clumps  unless 
failing,  or  too  thick,  or  to  increase.  Divide  whole  clumps  or 
portions  only  in  March  or  April,  Sow  seeds  in  March  or  April 
in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  of  light  soil  (temp.  55  to  65  deg.). 
Transplant  in  Oolober. 
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Sed  u  m .  — STONEci;or. 

Nat,  Ord. — Crassulacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  sedeo,  I  sit,  alluding  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  prostrate  forms  fix  themselves  on  stones,  rooks, 
walls,  etc. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Besides  greenhouse  and  annual  speciei, 
this  fibrous-rooted  genus  numbers  several  hardy  perennials, 
which  are  mostly  evergreen,  and  flower  from  summer  to 
autumn.  Height,  1  to  18  in.  A  vei'y  large  genus,  and  offer- 
ing a  corresponding  choice  of  subjects  for  the  garden.  All  arc 
suited  for  sunny,  dry  spots,  and  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too 
moist,  but  thrive  very  well  also  in  partial  shade.  One  section 
- — the  smallest — that  forms  carpet-like  spreading  masses, 
requires  but  the  scantiest  of  earth  to  grow  in.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  common  Wall  Pepper  {S.  acre)  growing  wild  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally,  and  also  Russian  Asia. 
It  loves,  as  its  name  implies,  the  tops  of  walls,  also  tiled,  slate, 
or  thatched  roofs,  etc.,  in  blazing  sun,  where  it  establishes 
itself  by  seed,  luxuriating  in  merely  the  sand  and  dust  that 
is  blown  to  it,  and  standing  the  severest  drought.  Conse- 
quently it  and  some  of  its  fellows  are  most  useful  plants  to 
fill  positions  in  which  scarcely  any  others  would  even  exist. 
As  a  contrast  to  these  lowly  forms,  there  are  others  reaching 
18  in.  high,  well  suited  for  borders.  Not  only,  however, 
are  the  evergreen  leaves  of  the  former  always  pleasing, 
but  all  bear  quantities  of  bloom.  The  masses  of  little  golden 
stars  borne  in  summer  by,  for  example,  S.  acre,  or  the  fine 
heads  of  the  late  flowering  tall  forms,  which  last  long  in  the 
cut  state,  as,  eg.,  in  S.  spectabile,  illustrated  (Fig.  221  \  place 
the  genus  in  a  not  unimportant  position  amongst  hardy 
plants.  Many  are  easily  grown.  AH  have  small  star-like 
flowers  in  heads  generally,  cymes,  or  corymbs.  Leaves  in  all 
thick  and  fleshy  ;  only  some  of  the  best  and  easiest  cultivated 
are  here  given.  Florists  generally  supply  Sedums  in  collec- 
tions, either  grown  in  pots  or  the  commoner  sorts  from  the 
ground. 

Species. — We  have  divided  these  into  three  sections 
according  to  height  and  habit  of  growth.  Section  I. :  Pros- 
trate and  spreading.     Leaves  almost  globular  in  the  smallest, 
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|th  to  i  in.  long,  evergreen.  Flowers  ^Vth  to  f  i^-  across  in  little 
heads,  on  stems  2  to  4  in.  high.  The  general  effect  of  prostrate 
plants  like  these  is  seen  in  the  illustration  of  the  Prostrate 
Speedwell  under  Veronica.     S.  acre  (bitter-tasted)  has  golden 


Fig.  221.     Sedum  spectabile  (S/sowy  Sionecrmj). 
(Ht.  1  to  1 J  ft.) 


yellow  flowers,  borne  in  June ;  plant  glabrous.  It  has  several 
varieties,  viz.,  S.  a.  auremn  (golden  tips  of  shoots  in  spring), 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  easiest  grown,  giving  a  fine  mass 
of  colour  at  all  times  ;  S.  a.  eUgans  (elegant),  young  leaves  and 
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tips  of  shoots  pale  silver ;  S.  a.  majus  (larger  and  more  robust 
than  the  present).  Other  species  are  :  S.  glaucum  (glaucous), 
native  of  C.  and  S.  Europe,  with  pinkish  white  flowers  appearing 
in  July ;  S.  lydium  (from  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor),  flowers  pinkish  ; 


Fig.  222.     Sedum  maximum  [Ihe  Tallest  Stonecrop). 
(Ht.  1  to  ij  ft.) 


are  pretty  species.  Section  II. :  Prostrate  and  spreading. 
Leaves  thick,  ^  to  1;J  in.  long,  evergreen.  Flowers  |^  to  f  in. 
across  in  little  heads  on  stems  3  to  6  in.  high.  One  of  the 
most  useful  of  these  is  5.  kamtschaticim  (from  Kamtschatka)  j 
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flewers  yellow,  numerous,  appearing  in  September  and 
October ;  very  hardy.  S.  Ewersi  (Ewers'),  a  native  of  Siberia, 
has  pink  or  pale  violet  flowers  in  August  and  September; 
not  so  hardy  as  the  others.  iS".  pulehellum  (pretty),  from  the 
United  States  ;  bears  rosy-purple  flowers  in  July.  S. 
stoloniferum  (stolon — that  is,  creeping  stem-bearing),  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus ;  bears  pink  or  white  in  July  and  August. 
Besides  these  S.  anacampsercs,  G.  Europe,  known  as  the  Snake 
Sedum,  or  Rambling  Sailor,  from  its  rambling  prostrate 
habit,  is  a  very  useful  form ;  it  has  long  leafy  stems  ; 
flowers  violet  in  July,  but  rarely  produced.  Section  IIL  : 
Erect  and  tall.  Leaves  thick  and  fleshy,  2j  to  3  in.  long,  and 
not  evergreen.  Flowers  J  in.  across  in  heads  1  to  3  in.  broad. 
Height  of  the  leafy  flowering  stems  1  to  18  in.  S.  aizoov,  native 
of  Siberia ;  height  1  ft. ;  flowers  yellow,  appearing  in  August. 
S,  maximum  (largest),  hailing  from  Europe  and  Asia,  is 
illustrated  (Fig.  222).  It  has  many  varieties,  of  which  a  very 
notable  one  is  S.  m,.  hcematodes  (bloody),  a  native  of  Portugal. 
Stems  and  leaves  green  when  quite  young,  but  soon  becoming 
very  deep  reddish-purple ;  a  great  contrast  to  all  the  other 
Sedums,  or,  indeed,  to  any  hardy  plant ;  flowers  whitish, 
appearing  in  September.  <S'.  spedabile  (showy),  probably  from 
Japan,  is  also  illustrated  (Fig.  221).  It  is  a  very  fine  border 
plant,  and  of  great  use  for  its  pretty  heads  of  bloom  when 
outdoor  flowers  are  becoming  scarce.  S.  tel'phium,  known 
as  the  Orpine  Sedum  (gold  painted,  from  the  Fr.  or,  gold,  and 
peindre,  to  paint\  is  a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain) ;  height, 
1^  ft.,  flowers  pink,  appearing  August  to  September.  It  has 
also  many  varieties  more  or  less  similar.  Section  IV.  :  Other 
Species. — Besides  the  above  we  must  not  forget  the  wild 
British  perennial  species,  whicb  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  garden,  and  are,  of  course,  easily  grown,  being  natives. 
Many  of  these  are  cultivated  by  florists,  or  they  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  garden,  if  desired,  from  their  wild  state.  They 
are  thus  given  in  Bentham's  "  British  Flora  "  :  S.  acre  and  S. 
telephium,  already  described  ;  S.  rhodiola,  the  Rose-root  Sedum 
(from  the  colour  of  its  young  shoots  and  roots),  a  most  useful 
species,  6  to  8  in.  high,  with  greenish  or  reddish-purple  flowers 
borne  in  June  and  July.  It  is  illustrated  (Fig.  82),  growing 
with  the  Common  Male  Fern,  Lastrea  fllix  mas,  elsewhere ; 
also  the  following  diminutive  leaved  and  prostrate  forms  like 
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S.  anglicum  (English),  white  and  rosy ;  S.  dasyphylhim 
(thick  leaved),  pinkish  ;  S.  alhum  (white-flowered)  ;  S.  villosuni 
(hairy),  pale  rose  ;  S.  sexangulare  (six  angled-leaved),  yellow ; 
and  S.  rupestre  (rook-loving),  yellow. 

CuLTUEE. — Ordinary  sandy  soil.  For  the  small  species  it 
need  not  be  deep,  1  in.  or  less  sufficing,  but  the  tall 
section  like  the  depth  of  ordinary  borders.  All  do  best  in  full 
sun,  but  they  will  not  refuse  to  grow  in  half  shade.  Best,  too, 
if  somewhat  sloping  for  thorough  drainage.  They  should  not 
be  over-shadowed  by  other  plants.  All  like  dry  spots,  and 
will  grow  lanky  and  weak  or  die  altogether  if  it  be  moist. 
Sections  I.  and  II.  are  suited  for  border  ledges  and  rockeries, 
and  are  also  useful  to  place  in  shallow  pots  or  vases,  and  in 
old  tree  stumps,  on  roofs,  or  indeed  anywhere  where  soil  will 
hold  together,  and  all  these  positions  should  be  well  raised  to 
allow  all  wet  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  vases,  etc.,  should  have 
holes  in  the  bottom.  As  mentioned,  S.  acre  and  its  varieties 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lowly  species  alike  in  leaf  and  flower, 
and  also  one  of  the  easiest  grown.  S.  anacampseros  is  a 
favourite  for  outdoor  vase  culture.  The  position  best  suited 
for  these  plants  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  the  Semper- 
vivums  (Houseleeks).     Plant  in  November  or  April. 

Propagation. — The  short  prostrate  forms  may  be  left 
alone  indefinitely,  only  replanting  when  shabby.  The  tall 
may  require  renovation  in  three  or  four  years  Divide  all  in 
March  or  April.  Sow  seeds  outdoors  in  April,  where  they 
are  to  grow,  or  in  a  separate  sunny  spot,  transplanting  when 
strong  enough. 


Semper  vivum. — Houselbek. 

Nat.  Oed. — Grassulacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  semper,  always,  and  vivere  to  live ;  the 
plants  will  thrive  and  grow  on  indefinitely  with  very  little 
soil,  the  old  English  Houseleek,  S.  fedorum,  and  others 
flourishing  even  on  tiles,  where  the  only  soil  they  get  is  the 
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dust  that  is  blown  to  the  roots,  and  the  debris  of  mortar. 
They  were  once  thought  to  be  a  safeguard  from  lightning 
when  growing  on  a  roof.  Each  plant  spends  itself  in  flowering, 
the  leaves  being  drawn  up  with  the  stems,  but  young  ones 
remain  behind  it  as  offshoots,  so  that  larger  and  larger  clumps 
are  formed,  and  they  are  thus  said  to  live  for  ever.  Leek  is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laec,  meaning  any  herb  in  general. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  thick  and  succulent-leaved  plants, 
of  which  a  section  are  hardy  perennial  and  evergreen, 
flowering  mid  to  late  summer.  Roots  fibrous.  The  leaves  are 
pointed  and  arranged  in  geometrically  regular  rosettes,  out  of 
wh,ich  the  fibrous  stems  rise.  Height,  2  to  4  in.  For  very 
dry  raised  places  on  rockeries,  old  walls,  roofs,  tree  stumps, 
etc.,  where  the  soil  is  shallow,  so  that  scarcely  any  other 
plant  would  exist,  except  Stonecrop,  dwarf  Sedums,  Sandworts, 
Wallflowers,  etc.,  these  evergreen  plants  are  very  useful, 
filling  for  years,  without  any  attention,  spots  that  would  other- 
wise be  bare.  At  the  same  time  they  will  grow  very  well  on 
ordinary  borders  if  desired.  The  heaped  up  clumps  they  form 
are  pleasing,  and  when  in  bloom  are  very  handsome. 

Spboies,  Etc. — We  enumerate  only  a  few,  and  leave  their 
selection  asa  matter  of  choice,  since  they  do  notvary  much  except 
in  the  size  of  the  rosettes  and  a  corresponding  height  of  stems, 
in  those  that  flower.  All  that  flower  outdoors  in  the  British 
Isles  do  so  in  June  to  July,  with  beautiful  star-like  flowers,  in 
heads,  red  except  where  otherwise  stated,  and  lasting  for 
several  weeks.  The  following  have  their  leaves  in  large  rosettes, 
2  to  4  in.  across;  flowers  1  in.  across;  flower-stems  about 
1ft.  high,  except  in  S.  Reginee  Amalice,  only  6  in.  S.  tedorum 
(Lat.  tectum,  a  roof),  the  old  common  British  Houseleek, 
Bullock's  eye,  etc.,  is  as  good  a  foliage  plant  of  the  genus  as 
any,  but  not  free  flowering.  S.  calcaratum  (spurred),  an  English 
garden  hybrid,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  223).  S.  friste  (sad ;  the  whole 
plant  is  suffused  with  brown),  is  another,  but  rare  English 
garden  form.  S.  RegnicB  Amalice  (Queen  Amalia's  of  Greece) 
has  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  height  of  flower-stems  6  in.  Another 
section  has  its  leaves  arranged  in  small  rosettes  under  2  in.  in 
diameter ;  flowers  smaller  than  in  previous  section,  and  stems 
only  about  3  to  6  in.  high.  S.  aradmoideum  (cobwebby),  anative  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Central  Europe,  is  also  illustrated  (Fig.  225). 
A  curious  and  interesting  species,  the  rosettes  appearing  as  if 
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a  spider  had  spun  shining  thi'eads  across  the  rosettes.  This, 
we  consider,  is  probably  produced  by  the  spinj'  tips  of  the 
leaves  exuding  a  sticky  balsam-like  substance,  wliich  gets 
drawn  out  into  very  fine  threads  as  the  points  separate  in 


Fie.  223.    Sbmpeevivum  oalcaeatum  (the  Spurred  Boustleele). 
(Ht.  9  to  10  ina.) 

growth.  Its  variety  S.  a.  Laageri  (Laager's),  or  major  (larger), 
is  the  finest.  Both  are  somewhat  delicate.  S.  montanum 
(mountain),  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  is  especially  note- 
worthy as  being  a  good  bloomer ;  see  illustration  (Fig.  224). 
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S.  soholiferum  (sobole,  bearing,  that  is,  producing  young  plants 
on  side  offshoots;  see  illustration  of  S.  ealcaratum)  is  called  the 
"  Hen  and  Chickens  Houseleek,"     It  is  a  native  of  Austria. 
Culture. — Almost  any  somewhat  rich   soil  containing  leaf- 


FiG.  224. 


SempebviviJm  montanom  {Mountain  Housdeek). 
(Ht.  Bins.) 


mould,  sand,  and  some  old  mortar,  which  is  ot  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  plants,  will  suit  Sempervivums.  A  top-dressing 
in  March  with  old  dried  cow  manure  also  much  benefits  them, 
and  on  borders,  if  the  soil  be  not  thus  enriched  or  renewed 
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altogether,  they  will  ultimately  dwindle  from  starvation.  Best 
grown  in  a  sunny  and  open  position.  The  plants  will  grow  in 
shady  places,  but  indifferently,  and  there  will  be  scanty 
flowering.     The  commoner  sorts  do  well  in  suburban  gardens. 


Fig.  225.    Sempervivom  abachnoidium,  vae.  laageri 

(the  Cobweb  Houseleek). 

(Ht.  3  to  6  ins.) 

Wherever  placed  the  position  is  better  raised  and  well  sloped, 
though  they  will  do  even  in  flat  borders  if  the  drainage  be 
good,  otherwise  they  will  rot  off.     If  in  a  vase,  it  must  have 
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holes  at  the  bottom.  They  may  be  used  as  edging  plants  in 
single  or  double  rows,  or  for  carpet  bedding,  in  which  latter 
case  the  offsets  should  be  removed  in  spring  so  as  not  to  spoil 
the  pattern  of  the  bed.  They  can  fill  also  steep  chinks  or 
crevices  of  the  rockery.  Here  they  are  best  fixed  in  position 
by  a  little  cement  or  clay,  or  by  tightly  packed  stones,  and 
they  look  very  pleasing,  the  clumps  overhanging.  S.  tectorum, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  others,  can  be  started  on  a  roof  in  a 
mixture  of  a  little  ordinary  soil  with  old  mortar  and  eow 
manure,  well  mixed  with  some  clay  to  keep  it  from  being 
washed  away.  The  position  suitable  for  Houseleeks  is  much 
the  same  as  for  the  prostrate  Sedums  (Stonecrops).  Plant  from 
March  to  June.  Do  not  place  large  and  small  rosetted  species 
together,  as  the  former  will  crowd  out  the  latter. 

Propagation. — Whilst  nourishment  lasts  in  the  soil,  fresh 
rosettes  as  they  form  will  keep  up  in  size,  but  if  starved  they 
gradually  dwindle,  though  the  clumps  will  get  larger  and 
larger  for  several  years,  when  they  should  be  replanted  in  fresh 
soil.  The  quickest  and  easiest  method  of  propagation  is  to 
separate  young  plants  which  appear  round  the  base  of  the  old 
ones  in  March,  with  as  much  stem  as  possible,  inserting  the 
little  roots  right  up  to  the  leaves.  Seed  also  may  be  sown  in 
spring,  in  equal  parts  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  old  mortar, 
in  well-drained  shallow  pans,  slightly  covered  with  fine  mould, 
and  placed  fn  a  somewhat  heated  greenhouse  (temp.  55  to  65  deg. 
Fahr.y ;  or  cuttings  may  be  made  in  summer  of  shoots.  Single 
leaves  will  also  form  new  plants  treated  as  cuttings.  They 
should  be  removed  at  the  same  period  as  the  shoot  cuttings,  and 
dried  first  for  a  day  or  two  after  removal,  and  before  setting. 
Both  should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  like  the  seeds,  and 
planted  out  when  well  rooted,  after  hardening  off  in  the  usual 
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Senecio. — Groundsel,  or  Kagwort. 

Nat.  Ord. — Compositce. 

Derivation. — Senecio  is  the  Lat.  name  of  the  geniis,  from 
senex,  an  old  man ;  alluding  to  the  usually  white  hairs 
(pappus)  between  the  florets,  of  which  the  flowers  are  made 
up.  Groundsel  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  groundswell  ; 
referring  to  the  ground  appearing  to  swell  on  being  swallowed 
up  by  these  prolific  plants.  Ragwort  points  to  the  tattered, 
but  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  appearance  of  the  flowers. 

Habit  and  Uses. — The  section  of  the  genus  here  treated 
'of  are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  flowering  in  late  spring  to 
late  autumn.  Roots  fibrous.  Height,  2  in.  to  3  ft.  or  more. 
This  genus  is  interesting  as  probably  containing  more  species 
than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  common 
groundsel  is  well  known  to  gardeners  as  the  most  troublesome 
of  all  weeds,  and  with  this  fact  in  view,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  flowers  as  conveyed  in  the  name 
Ragwort,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  much  of  value  in 
the  genus.  And  such  is  the  case  as  a  whole,  bvit  the  species 
mentioned  below  are  some  worthy  exceptions. 

Species,  Etc. — The  flowers  of  most  are  yellow  (a  purple 
form  is  mentioned  below)  and  abundant,  many  being  very 
useful  as  cut  bloom.  (S*.  doronicum  (Doronic,  or  Leopard's 
Bane-like),  from  S.  Europe,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  226).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  hardy  of  yellow  outdoor  flowers,  and  is  easily 
grown  in  almost  any  ordinary  soil.  The  flowers  follow  shortly 
after  Leopard's  Banes  (c^ojwn'cMm),  and  are  nice  in  a  vase.  S. 
puldier  (beautiful),  is  1  to  2  ft.  or  more  high ;  flowers  long- 
lasting  in  branching  heads  (cymes),  rosy-purple,  2  to  3  in. 
across,  on  tall  stems,  blooming  from  August  to  September,  and 
onwards,  until  checked  by  frost;  leaves  1  ft.  or  more  long.  The 
whole  plant  is  cobwebby.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  peren- 
nials, and  being  a  late  autumn  bloomer,  is  particularly  valuable 
on  this  account,  as  flowers  are  then  scarce.  The  blooms  are 
fine  for  cutting,  but  it  is  said  that  if  cut,  wet  gets  into  the 
hollow  stalks  and  rots  the  main  stems.  On  this  account  it 
may  require  covering  in  winter.  It  likes  a  deep  rich  loam, 
moist  but  not  wet.  Seeds  are  rarely  produced  in  this  country. 
Propagate  by  pieces  of  the  root   1   to  4  in.  long,   treated  as 
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seed,  in  a  pan  of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house in  spring.  It  is  also  a  fine  pot  plant.  S.  japowcus 
(Japanese),  3  to  4  ft.  ;  flowers  large  yellow,  ranged  in  panicles, 
and  borne   in  June  and  July.      The  leaves  are  almost  1  ft. 


Fig.  226.     Seneoio  doeonicum  {Leopard's  Bane  Ragwort). 
(Hfc.  1ft.) 


across,  palm-like,  and  handsome.  It  requires  a  rich  loam, 
near  water  (as  by  a  pond  or  lake,  or  in  a  large  sunken  tub) 
for  its  long,  thirsty  roots.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention 
S.  argentews   (silvery-leaved),    from   Chili,    only    2    in.    high  ; 
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flowers  yellow,  borne  in  June  and  July.  A  good  rockery  or 
edging  plant  in  ordinary  soil.  Also  S.  artemisicefoUus 
(Artemisia-leaved),  from  Europe  ;  1^  ft.  high ;  flowers  yellow, 
appearing  in  June  ;  leaves  deep  holly  green,  finely  divided, 
and  of  a  pretty  feathery  appearance.     Ordinary  soil. 

Culture. — Soil  is  mentioned  under  each  species.  Sunny 
or  partially  shady  position  if  the  soil  be  too  dry.  Borders  or 
rookeries,  and  see  also  under  each  species.  Plant  in  March  or 
April.  A  spring  mulching  with  decayed  manure  and  a  free 
watering  in  hot  weather  are  very  beneficial. 

Peopagation. — Allow  them  to  form  clumps  until  deteriorat- 
ing, when  divide  the  roots  evenly,  portions  of  them,  in  March 
or  April.  Sow  seeds  in  April  outdoors,  at  first  in  a  shady 
bed  -J-  in.  deep  in  sandy  soil.  See  also  observations  under  each 
species. 


Silene. — Campion,  or  Catchply. 

Nat.  Ord. — Garyophyllaceoe. 

Derivation. — Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gr.  sialon,  saliva ; 
most  of  the  plants  being  viscid,  as  in  Lychnis. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
fibrous  roots,  flowering  from  March  to  October.  Height,  3  in.  to 
4  ft. 

Species,  Etc. —  Several  well  worth  growing.  All  here  men- 
tioned are  dwarf,  and  of  a  rambling  tufted  habit.  S.  Schafta 
(Schaft's),  a  native  of  Persia,  height,  6  in.,  flowers  purple, 
June  to  October,  has  woody  root-stocks  with  many  stems, 
bearing  a  long  continuance  of  bloom,  and  spreads  into  masses. 
S.  acaulis  (stemless),  a  native  of  Europe,  the  Moss  Campion,  or 
Cushion  Pink,  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain. 
Grows  in  pretty,  numerous-flowered  reddish,  purple,  or  pink 
much-spreading  tufts,  only  2  to  3  in.  high,  flowering  June  to 
August.  <S'.  alpestris  (Alpine),  grows  about  6  in.  high,  and 
flowers  white,  in  laanicles  on  thread-like  stems,  May  to  July. 
S.  maritima  (maritime),  a  native  of  Europe,  a  dwarf  species, 
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showing  very  markedly  its  much  inflated  calyx.  The  latter 
grows  wild  in  the  British  Isles,  chiefly  on  the  sea  coasts. 
Height,  3  to  4  in.  Flowers  white,  June  to  August.  Leaves 
milky-white ;  very  pretty  in  a  garden.  It  has  a  rose- 
coloured  variety,  and  also  a  double.  They  form  spreading 
masses. 

CuLTUBE.— Ordinary  soil  with  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and 
enriched  with  cow  manure.  Grow  in  sunny  crevices,  or 
ledges  of  rockeries,  or  the  edges  of  raised  borders  facing 
south.  Plant  in  March  or  April.  An  annual  mulching  with 
sandy  loam  and  decayed  cow  manure  will  stimulate  new  root 
growth,  and  so  produce  more  bloom. 

Peopagation. — Disturb  only  if  unhealthy  or  dying  out. 
They  will  spread  into  masses.  To  renew  or  increase,  divide  in 
March  or  April.  Take  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  summer, 
inserted  in  sandy  loam  in  a  cold  frame.  Sow  seeds  in  pans  or 
boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  slightly  covered  with  fine 
mould  in  a  cold  frame. 


Sisyrinchium. — Spring  Bell,  Satin  Flowbb,  Blub- 
BYED  Geass,  Rxish  Lily,  Eto. 

Nat.  Oed. — Iridacem. 

Derivation. — Sisyrinchium  is  their  old  name  from  the  Lat. 
SM6,  a  pig,  and  runco,  I  root  up  ;  referring  to  the  tubers  being 
grubbed  by  swine,  from  which  fact  they  have  also  received  the 
name  of  Pig  Root,  but  the  above  are  much  more  elegant  titles 
and  are,  moreover,  descriptive  of  their  characteristics. 

Habit  and  Uses. — An  early  spring  flowering  tuberous 
creeping-rooted  genus,  containing  half  hardy  and  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  species.  Height,  6  to  12  in.  The  illustra- 
tion gives  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  plants.  They 
have  a  neatness  and  grace  all  their  own.  Though  some  have 
long  been  known  in  gardens,  they  are  but  little  grown,  the 
chief  reasons  being,  doubtless,  that  the  flowers  are  short  lived, 
and  that  the  tubers  are  expensive.     They  are,  however,  very 
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useful  as  being  early  spring  bloomers,  of  which  we  possess 
none  too  many.  A  species  growing  in  Bermuda  is  also  found 
wild  in  Ireland  (but  only  near  Woodford,  county  Galway),  and 
probably  indigenous,  so  that  this  form  at  all  events  is  quite 


Fig.  227.     SisrBiNCHiUM  grandiflokum  album  (the   White  Large- 

lowered  Sprinrj  Bell). 

(Ht.  8  to  10  ins.) 

hardy  and  easily  grown.      But  some  other   finer  sorts,  also 
hardy  and  not  difficult  to  grow,  exist. 

Species,  Etc. — Leaves  rush,  or  grass-like,  sheathing  at  the 
base.    The  best  species  is  S.  gnmJiJhnm  (large  flowered;,  native 
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of  N.  America;  height  1  ft. ;  iiowers  rich  dark  satiny-purple, 
borne  in  March.  Of  this  a  white  variety,  S.  g.  album,  is 
illustrated  (Fig.  227),  but  it  does  not  equal  the  parent.  There 
are  also  other  coloured  varieties  of  it,  and  some  other  distinct 
species,  including  fragrant  ones. 

CuLTUKE. — These  plants  require  to  be  grown  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  sandy  loam  and  two  parts  peat — the  latter  to 
further  ensure  the  soil  keeping  moist  all  the  year  round, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  tubers.  A  full  sunny  sheltered 
and  well-drained  position,  on  a  rookery,  or  edge  of  a  well- 
raised  warm  border  facing  south,  and  not  over-shadowed  by 
other  subjects,  should  be  accorded  them.  Plant  in  October, 
or,  better  still,  in  May,  after  flowering  and  just  when 
foliage  is  dead. 

-Pbopagation. — They  need  not  be  distiu'bed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  increase.  When  required,  divide  the  ofl'sets  in 
October  or  May.     Can  also  be  grown  from  seed. 


Solidago. — Golden  Rod. 

Nat.  Ord. — Goinpositm. 

Derivation. — Lat.  solido,  I  join,  or  make  whole ;  alluding 
to  reputed  medicinal  qualities  of  the  genus. .  The  tall  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers  have  suggested  golden  rods. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Mid  summer  to  autumn  flowering,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  flbroas  roots.  Height,  6  in.  to 
6  ft. 

Species,  Etc. — Flowers  in  all  yellow.  Of  the  many  species 
we  select  S.  virgaurea  (Lat.  virga,  a  sprout,  switch  or  rod,  and 
aurea,  golden),  from  N.  America  and  Europe,  the  common 
Golden  Rod,  an  old  cottage  garden  plant,  and  found  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  height  3  to  4  ft.  It  is  as  good 
a  species  as  any.  A  dwarf  form  of  it,  S.  v.  nana,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  228).  On  account  of  its  small  size,  it  is  preferable  in 
borders  to  its  parent,  or,  indeed,  any  other  species.  Though 
boasting  of  nothing  more  than  small  yellow  flowers,  the  plants 
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when  in  full  bloom  present  a  fine  dark,  yellow  mass,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  cast  even  these  plants  aside,  as  our  choice  of 
easily-grown  outdoor  subjects  is  limited,  and  every  one  added 
to  the  list,  if  it  be  of  any  merit,  is  useful.     The  golden  clusters 


Fig   228.     Solidago  virgaurea  nana  {Dwarf  Goldai  Hod). 
(Ht.  li  ft.) 

are  charming  in  a  vase,  and  long-lasting.  Some  other  perennial 
species  from  N,  America  are  :  S.  altissima  (tallest),'  6  to  7  ft. 
high,  blooming  in  August  and  September ;  S.  reflexa  (reflexed 
leaves),  3  to  4  ft.  high,   flowering  August  to  September,  and 
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S.  rigida  (rigid),  3  to  5  ft.  high,  very  leafy,  the  best  of  these 
last,  and  useful  in  flowering  late — September  to  October. 

Culture. — Ordinary  soil.  These  plants,  however,  are 
coarse  feeders,  and  exhaust  the  soil'  for  other  subjects ;  a  good 
supply,  therefore,  of  old  stable  manure  is  essential,  and  this 
much  improves  their  beauty.  Will  grow  in  sunny  or  partially 
shady  borders.  The  tall  forms  are  best  naturalised  in  copses 
or  woods,  on  rough,  open  shrubberies  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned.  Babbits  will  devour  them  eagerly.  Plant  from 
October  to  April. 

Propagation. — A  single  plant  will  increase  into  a  large 
clump  in  three  or  four  seasons.  If  by  then  too  large  lift, 
divide  and  replant  in  fresh  soil,  removing  suckers  that  form 
freely  at  the  base  of  the  plant  in  the  planting  months.  The 
most  vigorous  plants  will  be  obtained  from  the  outside  of  old 
clumps. 


Spiraea  and  Astilbe.  —  Meadow  Sweet  and  False 
Meadow  Sweet. 

Nat.  Ord. — Rosacecp, 

Derivation. — Gr.  speira,  and  Lat.  spira,  anything  twisted 
-or  wound ;  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  plants  for  making; 
garlands,  etc.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  the  wild  forms 
grow  in  meadow  land,  hence  Meadow  Sweet. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring,  early  summer  to  autumn 
flowering,  fibrous  or  tuberous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  Height,  1  to  6  ft.  Those  who  have  gardens 
with  spots  in  it  that  are  always  moist,  or  if  decidedly  wet, 
better  still,  will  welcome  the  beautiful  Spiraeas,  for  in  such 
places  they  thrive  well,  the  species  S.  aruncus  (if  not  the  others) 
requiring  but  to  be  planted  to  grow  indefinitely  without  any 
;attention,  beyond  perhaps  a  yearly  mulching,  and  not  even 
that  in  good  rich  soil,  and  increasing  into  magnificent  compact 
clumps,  flowering  more  and  more  each  season.  The  author 
knows  of  one  splendid  clump,  amongst  others,  in  a  London 
suburban  garden,  planted  in  deep  ordinary  soil,   in  a  position 
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facing  north,  against  a  wooden  cowshed,  and  within  the  drip 
of  its  gutter,  which  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  It  is  now  in 
its  seventeenth  year.  The  clump  measures  5  ft.  across,  and 
produces  stems  quite  6  ft.  high,  bearing  numerous  beautiful 


Fig  229. 


Spiraea  AEUNCtrs  {Goat's  Beard). 
(Ht.  3  to  4  ft.) 


thrice -pinnate  leaves,  and  laden  with  masses  of  long  lasting 
creamy-white  feathery  bloom,  lovely  even  when  fading  into 
brown.  The  specimen  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  is 
growing  in  the  author's  garden,  also  in  a  London  suburb,  and 
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is  iu  its  sixth  year.  It  is  planted  in  deep  ordinary  soil,  mixed 
with  garden  sweepings,  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees  and  on 
their  west  side  towards  which  the  garden  slopes  and  drains, 
the  soil  being  here  thus  kept  moist.  Some  other  ^species  are 
also  thriving  near  it.  The  flowers  of  Spiraea  are  grand  for 
cutting  purposes. 

Species,  Etc. — Many  of  the  species  are  shrubs  or  shrubby. 
Of  the  herbaceous  perennial  sorts  -some  of  the  best  and  easiest 
grown  are  as  follows.  Flowers  borne  in  panicles  in  June  or 
July,  lasting  for  several  weeks.  They  are  beautiful  in  foliage 
as  well  as  in  flower.  The  plants  do  not  reqiiire  any  support. 
S.  arimeux  ((ioat's  beard) — a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  flowers 
and  an  ugly  name — is  illustrated  (Fig.  229).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  especially 
for  gardens  near  towns.  This  plant  has  various  forms,  the 
heads  (compound  panicles)  being  more  feathery  (see  Fig.  230) 
in  some  than  in  others,  which  should  be  remembered  in 
obtaining  the  species.  S.  filixjeiulula  (hanging  , by  a  thread), 
the  Dropwort,  is  wild  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  fibrous  roots  arc  swollen  here  and  there  into  oblong 
tubers.  Its  double  variety,  S.f.  p/e;ia,.  illustrated  (Fig.  231),  is 
a  very  nice  garden  plant.  Its  clumps  of  much  divided  fern- 
like, dark  green  leaves  keep  beautifully  fresh  till  frost  spoils 
them.  The  Meadow  Sweet  {S.  ulmaria — Lat.  uJmiis,  an  elm  ; 
the  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  that  tree,  a  common 
plant  in  European  and  British  meadows,  and  especially  ditches, 
where  it  often  reaches  6  ft.  with  a  corresponding  wealth  of 
creamy-white  bloom  in  July  to  August)  is  also  a  fine  garden 
plant.  A  variety  with  golden  variegated  leaves,  S.  u.  varii'f/ata, 
the  variegation  being  constant  in  all  soils,  is  very  desirable  for 
its  foliage.  A  double  form  of  it,  S.  a.  Jiure  ploia,  is  nice  also. 
The  following  forms  are  not  so  easy  to  grow  as  the  preceding, 
being  less  hardy,  and  requiring  more  protection  and  more 
moisture  than  is  supplied  in  what  is  merely  a  moist  spot.  iS'. 
asiilhoicks  (Astilbe-like,  to  which  refer  below),  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
from  Japan,  has  the  leaves  and  creamy  flowers  of  S.  aruncus, 
but  the  panicles  are  more  angular  in  outline  ;  flowers  iu  June 
and  July.  A  most  graceful  species  is  S.jMlmata  (palm-leaved), 
the  Crimson  Meadow  Sweet,  a  native  of  Japan,  and  grows  1 
to  2  ft.  high,  or  more  if  in  a  decidedly  wet  position  ;  leaves 
5    to  7  lobed  ;  flowers   brilliant  crimson  in  large  corymbose 
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panicles,  borne  in  June.  The  stems  and  flower  stalks  are  also 
crimson.  S.  venusta  (charming),  or  lohata  (lobed-leaved),  from 
N.  America,  known  as  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  ;  height,  2  to 
8  ft.,  according  to  its  position  ;  flowers  deep  crimson  or  peach- 


FiG.  230.     Sfir.ba  arukous  var.   plumosds  (Plume-flowered 

Goat's  Beard). 

(Ht.  3  ft.) 

coloured,  and  leaves  fragrant  when  bruised,  is  also  grand.  S. 
japonica  (Japanese)  is  likewise  a  beautiful  species.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  be  easily  grown  outdoors,  but  is  largely 
cultivated  under  glass  in  pots. 
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CuLTUBB. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  but  much  better  if 
eni-iched  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  or  garden  sweepings,  and 
some  stable  manure.  The  soil  should  be  as  deep  as  possible, 
the  better    to    ensure    moisture.      All    do   best    in    partial 


Fig.  231.     Spik/ea  filipendula  flore  pleno  [Double-flowered 

Drop-wort). 

(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

or  even  full  shade,  though  they  like  a  little  sun,  where  the 
earth  remains  moist  all  the  year  round.  In  low  lying  parts  of 
the  garden,  or,  better,  near  the  margins  of  ponds  or  streams, 
or  in  moist  open  woods  or  glens  where  they  may  be  naturalised. 
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S.  aruncus  is  a  good  kind  for  the  latter  purpose,  S.  ulmaria 
and  palmata  require  decidedly  wet  positions.  S.  filipendula 
thrives  well  even  under  trees  in  ordinary  moist  soil.  A  sunny 
position  will  do  if  the  earth  be  constantly  damp.  Plant  in 
October,  or  November  preferably,  or  in  March  or  April, 
Allowing  them  plenty  of  room,  3  to  6  ft.  for  S.  aruncus  and 
venusta.  A  top  dressing  in  April  with  old  stable  manure,  and 
a  thorough  soaking  with  water  in  summer,  if  the  soil  be  at  all 
dry,  are  desirable. 

Propagation. — S.  aruncus  may  not  require  to  be  disturbed  if 
planted  in  rich,  deep  moist  soil,  but  it  as  well  as  the  other  species 
should  be  watched,  and  if  deteriorating,  which  in  the  shorter 
forms  may  be  in  three  or  four  seasons,  lift,  divide,  and  replant, 
best  immediately  after  flowering,  or  in  October  or  November,  in 
freshly  manured  soil.  To  increase  them,  outlying  portions  of 
the  clumps  may  be  dug  out  carefully,  without  disturbing  the 
whole  clump,  in  March  or  April,  or  the  whole  may  be  so  treated. 
In  the  case  of  the  species  other  than  arvnats  and  filipendula, 
the  divided  portions  may  perhaps  better  be  started  rooting  in 
pots,  under  a  cold  frame  or  slight  warmth,  before  planting  out. 
S.  filipmdula  is  best  not  disturbed,  and  forms  fine  evergreen 
clumps .  It  will  reproduce  itself  freely  by  offsets  forming  young 
plants  which  will  come  up  close  to  the  parent,  and  these  may 
be  removed  if  desired  in  spring.  The  choicer  forms  are  often 
grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

AsTiLUB. — (The  False  Meadow  Sweet). — Gr.  a  without,  and 
stilhe,  brilliancy,  referring  to  the  inconspicuous  flowers.  These 
plants  resemble  in  foliage  the  Spireeas  of  the  aruncus  type, 
but  grow  more  freely.  The  bloom  (in  panicles)  is  also  Spirsea- 
like.  A.  rivularis  (brook-loving)  is  the  easiest  grown.  Its 
yellowish  flowers  are  insignificant,  though  the  panicles  are 
graceful.  Treat  it  like  a  Spiraea  in  every  way.  It  does  grandly 
near  water  or  in  a  bog  bed,  but  grows  well,  too,  in  any  damp 
half,  or  even  full  shady  place,  and  is  useful  to  quickly  fill  up 
such  a  spot  with  its  greenery,  which  is  long  lasting  and  graceful. 
It  soon  covers  a  space  of  5  to  6  ft.,  and  spreads  much  into 
irregular  clumps.     Blooms  in  July. 

Peopagation. — Divide  the  whole  plant,  or  dig  out  portions 
in  October,  November,  March,  or  April,  when  just  showing 
above  the  surface. 
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Statice. — Sea  Lavender. 

Nat.  Okd. — Plumbaginacece. 

Derivatiox. — Gr.   statikos,    astringent ;   a   property   which 
some    of  the  plants   possess.     The    flowers   are  mostly    of    a* 
lavender  colour,  but  see  also  some  species  below 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  long, 
woody-rooted  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants.  Height, 
6  in.  to  2  ft.  It  is  surprising  what  a  large  head  of  flower  in 
this  genus  is  thrown  out  from  a  slender  stem  rising  out  of  the 
tufted  radical  leaves.  These  flower-stems  are  wiry  and  much 
branched,  widening  at  the  top  (panicles  \  and  bear  a  profusion 
of  minute  flowers.  Small  portions  make  nice  button-holes. 
These  stems  and  flowers  dry  well,  and  last  for  many  months, 
and  are  very  useful  in  this  way  for  room  decoration.  The  leaves 
are  almost  prostrate,  wavy,  and  blunt  pointed,  and  of  a  deep 
green,  lasting  till  frost  kills  them. 

Species,  Ktc. — The  following  are  good  plants :  S.  latifoUa, 
from  S.  Russia,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  232).  It  is  said  to  be  a 
variety  of  S.  Hmoniujii  (mud  loving),  the  Sea  Lavender,  found 
growing  wild  in  sandy  soil  on  the  sea  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
W.  and  S.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  California,  and  8.  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  to  grow,  the  flower-stems  being  tall  and  nume- 
rous. tS.  elata  (tall),  native  of  S.  Russia,  is  also  fine.  It  is  like 
the  preceding;  height,  2  ft. ;  flowers  blue,  borne  in  July,  and  very 
numerous.  S.  ineana  (hoary),  synonymous  with  S.  taiinricn 
angustifolia,  Tartarian  (narrow-leaved),  reaches  2J  ft.,  and  has 
bright  ruby-red  flowers  in  June  and  July.  S.  Gmelini  (Gmelin's), 
from  Switzerland,  grows  only  1  ft.  high  ;  flowers  deep  blue, 
heads  much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  borne  in  July. 

CaLTURE. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  with  about  one-third  sand 
for  thorough  drainage.  They  do  best  in  full  sunny  borders  or 
rockeries.  Ayearly  top-dressing,inApril,with  old  stable  manure 
sustains  these  profuse  bloomers.     Plant  in  March  or  April. 

Propagation. — The  plants  increase  in  size,  but  may  spend 
themselves  in  two  or  three  seasons,  when  divide  the  roots  in 
October,  or  in  March  or  April,  carefully  splitting  them  the 
whole  length  with  a  knife  into  two  or  three  parts  if  the  plant 
has  but  one  crown,  but  if  more,  each  one  should  be  separated 
with  all  the  root  possible.  Divide  only  strong  plants.  Root-out- 
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tings  (a  safer  plan)  may  be  taken  in  spring,  inserted  singly  in 
2-in.  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  slightly  heated  greenhouse  (temp.  55  deg.  to  65  deg.  Fahr.). 
Sow  seeds  in   February  or  March,  in  well-drained  pots  filled 


Fig.  232. 


Statioe  LATiroLiA  (Great  Sea  Lavender). 
{Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


with  sandy  loam,  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and  placed 
under  a  bell  glass  outdoors  in  a  sunny  place,  shaded  at  first, 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  better,  in  a  greenhouse,  as  for  cuttings, 
hardening  oiF  gradually  when  strong  enough. 
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Thalictrum  — Meadow  Rue. 

Nat.  Oed. — Ranunculacece. 

Derivation. — Thalictrum  is  the  old  Gr.  name  of  the  genus, 
probably  from  thallo,  I  grow  green ;  in  allusion  to  the  bright 
colour  of  the  young  shoots.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  do 
not  smell  strong,  like  those  of  the  garden  herb  Kue  {Ruta), 
but  resenible  them  in  shape. 

Habit  and  Uses.  -  Hardy,  dwarf  and  tall,  late  spring  and 
summer  flowering,  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  perennials. 
Height,  6  in.  to  .3  ft.  The  reason  why  these  plants  are  not 
more  grown  is  difficult  to  find.  All  have  pretty,  long  lasting, 
stiff,  more  or  less  maidenhair  fern-like  foliage,  the  shorter 
forms,  having  small  leaflets,  approaching  it  the  most ;  these 
arc  indeed  a  good  substitute  for  it  in  vase  decoration,  whilst 
to  the  tall  forms  is  added  the  additional  beauty  of  very  nume- 
rous feathery  flowers,  in  which  the  pretty  stamens  are  the 
most  prominent  feature. 

Species,  Etc. — -We  select  the  following.  Dwarf  species, 
height  6  in.  to  1|-  ft.  T.  adianti folium  (maidenhair  fern- 
leaved),  illustrated  (Fig.  2.33),  is  a  form  of  T.  minus  (lesser), 
wild  in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  etc.,  including  Great  Britain, 
height  1  ft. ;  flowers  small  and  unimportant.  T.  anemon'ndes 
(anemone-like  flowers),  Rue  Anemone,  from  N.  America, 
height  6  in.  ;  flowers  white  or  pink,  nearly  1  in.  across, 
appearing  in  April  and  May.  It  has  a  double  variety.  To 
favour  leaf-growth,  the  buds  in  the  above  may  be  picked  off. 
Tall  species,  2  to  4  ft.  ;  flowers  numerous,  in  feathery  heads 
(corymbose  or  pyramidal  panicles).  T.  aquilegifolium  (leaves 
like  the  aquilegia),  comes  from  Europe  and  Asia,  grows 
1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  creamy-white  flowers,  with  purple  or 
white  stamens,  borne  in  May  to  July.  It  has  varieties,  one  of 
which,  T.  a.  atropurpureum,  has  dark  purplish  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers ;  a  beautiful  and  very  showy  plant.  T.  fiavum 
(yellow  flowers),  the  Fen  Rue,  a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain) 
and  Asia,  grows  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  blooms  in  July  and 
August.     Very  showy,  especially  when  blooming. 

CuLTUHB. — Ordinary  soil,  except  for  T.  anemonoides,  which 
likes  a  very  sandy  peat,  and  a  sunny  or  partially  shady  position 
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(where  the  earth  is  moist)  in  ordinary  borders  for  the  tall 
species,  and  rookeries  or  well  drained  (raised)  borders  for  the 
short  ones.  T.  minua  prefers  a  dry  position.  Plant  in  October 
or  March,  when  they  commence  new  growth.     A  top-dressing 


Fig.  233.     Thalictrum  ADi.iN'TiFOLirM   (Maidmhair  Fern-leaved 

Meadow  Rue). 

(Ht.  1  to  \\  ft.) 


with  decayed  manure  in  March,  especially  for  the  floriferous 
tall  species,  is  beneficial. 

Propagation. — They  form  fine  clumps,  which  will  not  need 

2  r 
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disturbing  unless  failing  or  for  increase,  when  divide  the 
whole,  or  portions  only,  of  the  roots  in  March  to  April.  Sow 
seeds  in  March  outdoors,  where  they  are  to  grow  if  desired,  in 
ordinary  well  dug  soil,  thinning  out  the  weakly  seedlings. 


Thermopsis. — Lupine.wgbt. 

Nat.  Ohd.  Legaininosce. 

Derivation. — So  called  because  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
the  Lupine.  Thermos  in  Gr.  is  the  name  of  that  plant,  and 
ojpsis  means  a  resemblance. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  with  under- 
ground creeping  fibrous  or  woody  roots,  flowering  in  late 
spring  to  summer.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  The  chief  recom- 
mendation of  these  plants  is  their  pretty  pea  or  laburnum-like 
flowers,  which  are  not  too  common  in  hardy  perennials,  and 
which  may  be  freely  cut,  and  that  some  of  them  are  spring 
blooming.  The  foliage  is  of  an  uncommon  dark  green,  and 
pleasing. 

Species,  Etc. — T.  montana.  from  N.  America,  height,  1  to 
2  ft,,  flowers  yellow,  borne  in  May,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  234). 
T.  lanceolata  (lance-leaved),  from  Kamtschatka ;  height,  1  ft.  ; 
flowers  yellow,  in  twos  or  ranked,  borne  May  and  June 
T.  barbata  (bearded),  native  of  the  Himalayas  ;  height,  1  ft. ; 
flowers  a  fine  deep  purple,  borne  in  June. 

Culture.  -  Ordinary  soil,  as  deep  as  possible,  with  grit  or 
sand  added  for  drainage.  Old  stable  manure  improves  them 
much.  Grown  in  sunny  borders,  etc.  Their  spreading  habit 
should  be  remembered  in  planting,  as  they  will  encroach 
m\ich  and  quickly  on  their  neighbours  in  every  direction. 
Plant  in  March  or  April. 

Propagation. — When  once  established  they  ought  not  to  be 
lost  if  given  room  to  spread,  which,  as  stated,  they  do  in  an 
irregular  manner.  They  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  preserve, 
but  the  author  has   not    found   this  the   case,  at    all   events 
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T.  montana  thrives  w«ll  in  ordinary  soil,  without  any  addition 
of  grit  or  manure.  Division  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  plants 
often  fail.  By  soed  is  the  best  method.  These  may  be 
planted  in  April  in  light  rich  soil  outdoors,  where  they  are  to 


Fig.  234      Thekmopsis  mo.ntana  {the  Ziipine-wort). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 


grow  if  desired,  or  better  in  a  cold  frame.  Two-year-old  seed- 
lings make  nice  strong  plants  to  commence  with.  These  can 
generally  be  obtained  from  florists  in  pots. 


2  F  2 
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Tiarella. — Poam  Flower. 

Nat.  Okd. — Saxifragaceoe. 

Derivation. — From  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  small  tiara, 
or  headdress  ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  seeds.     The  bloom 


Fie.  235.     TiAEELLA  coedifolia  (Foam  Flower,  or  False  Mitre-wort). 
(Ht  6  to  12  ins.) 

when  profuse  (as  it  should  be)  has  from  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  foam. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late    spring    flowering,   fibrous-rooted. 
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hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Height,  6  to  1 2  in.  T. 
cordifolia,  the  best  of  the  species,  is  a  charming  little  subject, 
as  our  illustration  (Fig.  235)  shows,  and  one  of  the  neatest  of 
perennials.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  vine,  but  are 
smaller  and  even  more  handsome  in  their  wrinkled  surfaces ; 
they  are  especially  attractive  in  the  young  state,  and  last  in 
good  order  for  several  weeks.  The  little  Spirsea-like  flowers, 
too,  are  very  pretty.     Buds  pinkish. 

Species,  Etc. — T.  cordifolia,  from  N.  America,  noticed 
above,  is  the  only  one  we  mention.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
False  Mitre-wort,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Mitellas  of  the 
same  order,  which  are  so  called.  These  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  work. 

CqijTUrb. — Ordinary  garden  loam;  sunny  position,  like 
other  small  plants.  This  plant  is  best  placed  with  small 
subjects  on  a  rockery,  in  soil  as  deep  as  possible,  so  that  the 
roots  may  not  die  from  lack  of  moisture.  But  it  will  grow 
perfectly  well,  too,  on  borders,  preferably  somewhat  raised  for 
drainage,  where  being  dwarf  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
ledge.  Planted  6  in.  apart,  they  will  make  a  fine  edging. 
Plant  in  March  or  April,  or  October. 

Pbopagation. — Let  them  grow  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
if  after  that  they  get  scraggy  and  lose  their  compact  appear- 
ance, they  may  easily  be  renewed  by  division  (best)  in  April 
or  May,  just  after  flowering,  or  in  October.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  break  up  too  small  plants,  as  they  are  then  apt  to  fail. 
Some  time  after  blooming  surface  runners  (stolons)  are  freshly 
thrown  out  on  all  sides,  which  often  root  of  themselves.  If 
they  do  not,  peg  them  down  in  autumn,  or  earlier,  and  cover 
with  an  inch  of  soil,  after  which  they  may  be  detached  as 
fresh  plants  in  spring. 
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Tradescantia. — Spider-wort,  oe  Flower  of  a  Day. 
Nat.  Ord. —  Gommelinacem. 

Derivation. — After  Tradesoant,  gardener  to  Charles  I.  of 
England.  The  English  name  may  be  in  allusion  to  the  zigzag 
stems  resembling  the  outspread  legs  of  a  spider,  or  because 
of  some  fancied  liking  that  those  insects  have  for  the  plants. 
The  flowers  do  not  last  long,  and  are  at  once  spoiled  by  rain, 
hence  Flower  of  a  Day,  but  there  is  a  succession  of  them. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  late  summer  flowering, 
fleshy-rooted,  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants.  Height,  1  to 
2  ft.  The  hardy  Spider-worts  are  the  easiest  of  plants  to 
cultivate  in  almost  any  soil,  and  even  in  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere of  towns.  The  flowers  have  three  petals  and  three 
calyces,  giving  them  the  appearance  somewhat  of  the  old- 
fashioned  three-cornered  cocked  hats.  The  little  purple  hairs, 
about  Jth  in.  long,  of  the  stamens  are  noted  for  showing 
beautifully  under  the  microscope  the  circulation  of  sap  in  the 
large  long  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  To  see  this 
merely  place  one  or  two  freshly  picked  hairs  on  the  slide  of  a 
microscope  with  a  little  clean  water  under  a  cover  slip, 
using  ith  in.  objective. 

Species,  Etc. — The  stems  near  the  roots  are  of  a  fine  purple- 
rose  colour,  and  when  broken  exude  quantities  of  watery  juice. 
Leaves  smooth  and  like  broad  grass.  Most  of  the  species 
require  heated  greenhouse  culture,  but  the  variety  of  the  well- 
known  T.  virginica  (Virginian),  hailing  from  Florida  and 
northwards,  one  of  the  best,  are  very  hardy.  They  flower 
from  April  or  May  to  summer.  Height,  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  Its 
white  form,  T.  v.  alba,  is  illustrated  {Fig.  236).  Other 
varieties  of  it  are  :  T.  v.  atropurpureum  (deep  purple  flowered), 
7zurea  (light  blue),  purpurea  (purple),  pallida  (pale  blue), 
coerulea  (sky  blue),  rubra  (reddish-purple),  with  a  double,  rubra 
liore  pleno,  rosea  (a  beautiful  rose),  and  violacea  (deep  purple). 
A  combination  of  red,  white  and  blue  planted  together  is 
effective. 

Culture. — Any  ordinary  garden  soil,  The  finest  plants, 
however,  are  grown  in  light,  sandy,  well-drained  soil,  enriched 
with  decayed  stable  manure.  Pure  sandy  peat  produces 
magnificent  specimens,  but  they  dislike  wet  soils.  They  like  a 
sunny  or  partially  shady  position  in  borders,  beds,  shrubbery 
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margins,  or  wild  parts  of  the  garden.    Plant  in  October   to 
November,  or  in  March  to  April. 

Propagation. — The  plants  grow  into  irregular  clumps,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  desirable  in  three  or  four  years  to  lift  and 


Fig,  236.    Tbadescantia  vieoinica  alba  ( White  Spider-wort, 

or  Flower  of  a  Day). 

(Ht.  1  to  2  ft.) 

replant  them,  which  do  in  March  or  April,  otherwise  they  may 
be  left  alone  for  years.  Increase  is  easily  effected  by  digging 
up  portions,  or  dividing  the  whole  clump  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Even  a  small  portion  of  root  forms  a  new  plant. 
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Trillium. — American  Wood  Lilt. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliacem. 

Derivation. — Lat.  trilix,  triple  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
in  threes. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  spring  to  early  summer  flowering, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  curious  tuberous  and 
poisonous  roots.  Height,  1  to  2  ft.  The  handsome  flowers 
of  this  genus,  especially  the  large-flowered  species  T.  grandi- 
flmiMn,  are  very  attractive,  and  excite  great  admiration.  The 
plants  are  amongst  the  many  hardy  plants,  seldom  seen  in  our 
gardens  though  easily  grown,  that  many  people  not  know- 
ing, perhaps  never  having  seen  them,  put  down  as  exotics. 
The  nodding  blooms  are  long  lasting. 

Species,  Etc. — All  the  species  are  from  N.  America,  flower- 
ing from  March  or  April  to  May  or  Jime.  We  mention  first 
and  foremost  the  large-flowered  American  Wood  Lily  {T. 
grandiflorum),  twice  illustrated  (Figs.  237  and  238),  and  Icnown 
as  Wake  Robin.  The  pure  soft  white  and  graceful  form  of  the 
blooms  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  much  the  best  one  to 
grow.  There  are  others,  some  of  which  are :  The  Drooping 
American  Wood  Lily  {T.  cernuum),  height,  IJ  ft.,  flowers 
white.  The  Erect  American  Wood  Lily  (T.  erectum),  height, 
1  ft. ;  better  named,  and  sometimes  known  as,  alrupurpureum, 
after  the  colour  of  its  deep  purple  flowers.  It  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  blooms,  but  is  the 
earliest  to  flower.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  whitish-cream 
coloured  flowers,  viz.,  T.  e.  album.  The  "Red-fruited  American 
Wood  Lily  (T.  erythrocarpum),  height,  1  ft. ;  flowers  a  fine 
white,  with  a  crimson  blotch  on  each  petal.  ~  The  Sessile 
American  Wood  Lily  {T.  sessile)  has  cream-coloured  flowers, 
which,  unlike  the  other  species,  rise  directly  out  of  the  leaves 
(sessile) ;  they  suggest  a  bishop's  mitre ;  leaves  oval,  and 
variegated  green  and  purple.  It  is  the  tallest  (2  ft.),  and 
bears  the  largest  and  latest  flowers  in  April,  but  is  not  so 
pretty  as  the  others. 

Cultdre.— The  roots  must  have  a  good  deal  of  moisture  all 
the  year  round,  and  peat  will  supply  this.  It  may  be  used 
pure,  but  it  is  better  with,  say,  a  third  of  loam,  and  in  either 
case,  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand  to  prevent  stagnation  of  water 
round  the  roots.     If  deep  and  broad  pockets   of   the  above 
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compost  (say  18  in.  by  1  ft.)  be  given  them,  the  Wood  Lilies 
will  grow  in  full  sun,  but  if  any  doubt  exists  place  them  in 
half  oi-  even  full  shade,  where  moisture  will  be  more  certainly 
maintained,  and  where  they  will  thrive  even  better  than  in 


Fig.   237.      Trilliom  GRANDirLORUM  [Large-flowered  American 

Wood  Lily) 

(Ht.  1  to  lift) 


sun,  the  delicate  flowers,  too,  lasting  here  much  longer.  Their 
home  in  nature  is  under  trees.  But  though  peat  is  very 
beneficial  to  them,  the  author  grows  them  very  well  (and  that. 
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too,  in  a  London  suburban  garden)  in  ordinary  loam,  with 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  some  sand,  under  a  high  wall  facing 
north,  where  it  is  moist,  amongst  other  half  and  full  shade- 
loving  plants.     They  should  be  sheltered  as  much  as  possible. 


H     I- 


--"•fefcsi. 


Fio.  238.    Single  Flower  of  American  Wood  Lily. 


Protection  and  nourishment  will  be  the  better  afforded  if  dead 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  over  them  all  the  winter  and 
spring ;  in  fact,  leave  them  to  themselves.  They  will  not 
flower  well  until  thoroughly  established  (perhaps  two  years). 
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Plant  from  August  to  November,  at  least  6  in.  deep,  to  avoid 
frost. 

Propagation. — Do  not  disturb  unless  evidently  doing  badly, 
or  to  propagate,  foi  which  purpose  the  tubers  may  be  divided 
daring  the  planting  months.  Should  planting  or  digging 
have  to  be  done  near  them,  their  position  should  be  labelled 
or  marked  in  some  way,  as  no  trace  of  them  remains  when 
the  stems  have  died  down.  Sow  seeds,  in  April  or  May,  in 
shallow  well-drained  boxes,  or  pans  filled  with  sandy  peat 
covered  lightly  with  fine  mould,  in  a  shady  cold  frame,  plant- 
ing out  when  strong  enough. 


Triteleia  — Triplet  Lily,  or  Spring  Stak-flowbr. 
Nat.  Ord.     Liliacece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  treis.  three,  and  teleios,  perfect ;  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  in  threes. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Early  spring  to  summer  flowering 
bulbs.  Height,  6  to  18  in.  Pretty  star-like,  uncommon 
flowers,  growing  on  long  stalks,  which  with  the  leaves,  but 
only  if  bruised,  have  an  odour  of  garlic,  otherwise  the  scent  is 
pleasant.  The  leaves  are  light  green  and  grass-like,  not  dying 
until  the  end  of  summer.  They  spring  up  again  with  the 
first  rains  of  autumn,  and  last  through  winter  if  not  too  severe  ; 
the  flowers  will  appear  in  March  or  April.  They  are,  therefore, 
useful  for  their  foliage  alone,  supplying  a  lasting  greenery  of 
a  pleasant  hue,  at  a  time  when  it  is  much  needed  in  the 
borders  or  rockeries. 

Species,  Etc. — The  one-flowered  T.  uniflora,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  illustrated  (Fig.  239),  is  the  best  to  grow.  There  are  a 
few  others.     Habit  tufted. 

Culture. — Ordinary  garden  loam,  leaf-mould  and  some  sand 
for  drainage.  If  too  dry  one-third  peat  should  be  added.  Grow 
in  full  sun  on  a  well  drained  rockery  or  border.  The  foliage 
grows  well  too,  and  keeps  nicely  green  in  half  or  even   full 
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shade,  but  flowers  are  finer  in  sun.  Plant  1  to  2  in.  apart,  or  about 
3  in.  deep,  in  masses,  October  to  November  preferably,  or  not 
till  February  or  March.  It  is  well,  if  in  a  dry  place,  to  cover 
them  with  an  inch  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse. 


Fio.  239.     Teitileia  uniflora  {Sprina  Star-flower,  or  Triplet  Lily) 
(Ht.  9  to  10  ins.) 


Propagation. — They  increase  quickly,  and  may  be  too  thick 
for  good  flowering  in  even  three  or  four  seasons,  but  otherwise 
leave  them  alone.  When  required,  or  for  propagation,  lift  and 
replant,  with  the  offsets   divided,  in   September  or  October,  as 
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soon  as  the  foliage  is  dead,  showing  (as  usual)  that  the  bulbs 
have  become  dormant.  Also  by  seed  sown  in  February  to 
April,  just  below  the  surface,  in  deep  well-drained  pots,  pans, 
or  buckets  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 

Pot  Culture. — Pot  from  September  to  November,  1  in. 
deep  and  1  in.  apart,  in  5-in.  pots,  with  two  parts  sandy  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-mould  and  sand  Place  in  cold  frame, 
covering  entirely  with  cinder  ashes  or  cocoanut-fibre  till 
started,  then  remove  to  light  cool  greenhouse  to  flower. 
Water  moderately  when  growth  commences,  freely  afterwards, 
keep  dry  after  foliage  turns  yellow,     llepot  annually. 


Tritoma,  or  Kniphofia. — Torch  Lily,  Ked-hot  Poker, 
OR  Flame  Flower. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liluicece. 

Derivation. — Gr.  tritonms,  three  times  cut ;  alluding  to 
some  part  of  the  flowers.  Kniphofia  is  after  Kniphof,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  medicine.  The  English  names  all  point  to 
the  scarlet  and  orange  or  yellow  coloured  heads  of  flowers, 
Red-hot  Poker  being  perhaps  the  most  descriptive.  The  heads 
as  they  open  out  soon  become  fiery- red,  and  then  fade  away 
to  a  greenish  yellow,  as  if  cooling  down  again. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  late  autumn  flowering, 
hardy,  or,  in  some  species,  almost  hardy,  herbaceous,  and,  in 
mild  seasons,  evergreen  perennials,  with  long,  thick  roots. 
Height,  1  to  6  or  8  ft.  It  is  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Great  Britain  that  one  sees  really  fine  clumps  of  these  grand 
stately  plants  flowering  as  they  should  do,  with  numerous 
tall,  imposing  flower-stems,  each  one  crowned  by  an  attractive 
cylindrical  or  obelisk-like  head  (spike).  But  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  the  hardiest  sorts  will  thrive  very  fairly 
(see  Fig.  240),  and  withstand  severe  winter,  producing,  it 
is  true,  a  paucity  of  bloom,  but  well  worth  growing  notwith- 
standing this.     And  even  the    long,  arching,    fleshy   leaves 
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from  spring,  till  cut  down  by  frost,  or  withstanding  it  if 
not  too  severe,  are  always  graceful  in  their  loose  yet  compact 
tufted  growth.  To  attain  success,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  as  to  the  soil  you  plant  them  in,  and  their  position, 


Fig.  240.     Tkitoma  uvabia  syn.  Kniphofia  aloides  (Torch  Lily, 

or  Red-hot  Poker.) 

(Ht.  3  to  6  ft.) 


and  a  winter  and  spring  protection;  with  such  precautions 
the  most  vigorous  sorts  come  fairly  within  the  class  of 
"  easily  grown  "  plants. 
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Species,  Etc. — The  characteristics  of  all  the  species  are  the 
long,  blunt,  spear-head  shaped  masses  of  closely-packed  tubular 
flowers  in  long  heads,  each  flower  mouth  downwards,  with 
anthers    prominently    protruding,   and    dropping  out  as    the 


239 


Fig.  241.     Flower  spikb  of  Tkitoma  uvaeia. 
(One  third  natural  size.) 


flowers  fade.  The  hardiest  of  all  the  species,  of  which  there 
are  several,  is  T.  uvaria  or  K.  aloides  (aloides,  Gr.  aloe- 
like), from  S,  Africa,  illustrated  (Figs.  240  and  241).     It  is 
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perhaps  the  only  species  that  is  really  hardy  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  fortunately  is  as  fine  as  any.  It  is  there- 
fore the  commonest  garden  sort.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it.  The  blooming  period  of  the  type  is  not,  however,  go 
late  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  varieties,  and  other  species, 
the  latest  of  which  may  get  caught  in  flower  by  early  autumn 
frosts.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  useful,  blooming  at  a 
time  when  perhaps  the  only  other  perennial  hardy  flowers  still 
left  outdoors  may  be  some  late  tall  Japanese  anemones, 
Michaelmas  daisies,  or  autumn  crocuses,  etc.  If  your  garden 
be  not  situated  in  the  South  of  England,  or  a  similar  warm 
spot,  this  is  the  only  form  that  will  stand  without  some  pro- 
tection. And  even  then  it  is  advisable  to  place,  in  autumn, 
and  before  frost  starts,  a  heap  of  ashes,  hay,  litter,  or  leaves 
over  the  crowns,  and  this  especially  to  protect  the  young 
shoots  in  early  spring,  for  if  they  be  touched  it  will  sadly  mar 
the  promised  bloom,  though  the  plant  itself  may  not  be  killed. 
Besides  the  above,  other  species  are  from  S.  Africa,  Abyssinia, 
Madagascar,  and  the  United  States,  and  also  some  fine  named 
hybrids.  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  all,  the  shape  of  the 
spikes  being  much  alike,  the  difference  lying  in  their  length 
(6  to  12  in.),  in  their  deepening  and  their  fading  shades  of 
scarlet,  orange  or  yellow,  or  scarlet  or  yellow  only  in  one  or 
two,  and  the  height  of  the  flower-stems,  whicli  reach  from  1  ft. 
in  T.  carnosa  (fleshy)  to  8  ft.  in  T.  nobilis  (noble).  One  of  the 
earliest  is  T.  imiro.c  (early),  blooming  in  May,  and  the  latest 
is  T.  grandiflora  (large-flowered)  or  T.  glaucesceiis  (glaucous- 
leaved),  flowering  from  October  to  November.  The  leaves  do 
not  reach  more  than  about  18  in.  high  in  the  tallest.  T. 
i/laucescetis  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  Some  of  the  first  flower- 
stems  in  the  late  flowering  forms  are  short,  and  bear  faulty 
flower-heads ;  these  are  undeveloped  ones  from  the  last  season 
that  have  been  checked  by  winter. 

CoLTUHB. —  Ordinary  sandy  soil,  enriched  with  old  stable 
manure  If  it  be  deep  and  contain  also  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
(both  of  which  help  to  retain  moisture)  success  will  be  all  the 
surer.  It  is  advisable  (especially  if  in  a  rockery)  to  make 
deep  pockets  for  each  plant  (say  2  ft.  deep  by  18  in.  broad), 
inserting  the  proper  soil.  They  should  be  grown  in  sunny, 
well-diained  borders,  as  centre  plants,  or  in  the  background,  err 
isolated  on  lawns  that  are  sheltered  as  much  as  possible,  both 
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on  account  of  the  genus  being  tender  and  also  to  prevent  the 
tall  stems  being  broken  by  high  winds.  Amongst  shrubs  (in 
sun)  is  a  well  protected  spot,  and  a  background  of  greenery, 
too,  sets  off  the  showy  flowers.  Plant  in  November  or  April. 
A  top-dressing  annually  in  April  of  old  stable  manure,  and 
abundant  watering  when  first  planted,  also  in  spring  and 
summer,  are  of  great  benefit.  Covering  the  plants  with  a  hand- 
light  or  hay  or  straw,  or  the  hand-lights  as  well  as  these  in 
winter,  and  also  to  shelter  the  young  shoots  in  late  spring, 
which  is  very  important,  is  most  desirable. 

Propagation. — In  good  deep  soil  Tritomas  should  go  on 
indefinitely,  blooming  more  and  more  each  season  as  fresh 
crowns  form,  and  thus  forming  large  clumps  in  time.  If 
deteriorating  or  to  increase,  lift,  divide  and  replant  the  crowns 
in  fresh  soil  with  all  the  roots  available  (digging  deeply  for 
this  purpose)  in  November  or  in  April.  Sow  seeds,  if  they 
can  be  got,  in  March  or  in  April,  ^th  in.  deep  in  sandy  soil,  in 
shallow  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  transplanting  the  seedlings  out- 
doors to  their  permanent  quarters  when  large  enough  to 
handle. 


Trollius. — Globe  Flower. 

Nat.  Ord.  -  Ranunculacem. 

Derivation.  — From  an  old  Celtic  word,  meaning  to  move  in 
a  circle.  Latinised  into  Trollius.  The  flowers  of  the  original 
species  are  flatly  globular  (like  gas  shades),  but  jecent  forms 
tend  to  depart  from  this,  in  being  more  or  less  frilled. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  and  early  summer  flowering, 
fibrous-rooted,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.     Height,  6  in.  to 

2  ft.  From  the  derivation  of  the  name  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
genus  has  long  been  known.  The  Globe  Flower,  T.  europceus 
(European)  is  seen  to  perfection  growing  wild  in  Great  Britain, 

3  to  4  ft  high,  in  wet  places  by  the  sides  of  lakes,  etc.,  in 
North  Wales,  and  other  parts.  Cultivated  forms  of  this  plant, 
and  others  introduced  from  abroad,  are  very  beautiful  in  bud, 
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flower,  and  foliage,  and  require  so  little  attention  that  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  not  more  grown,  especially  as  they  are  spring 
flowering.  The  common  forms  flourish  in  suburban  gardens. 
The  blooms  are  long  stalked,  splendid  for  cutting,  and 
sfightly  scented,  as  is  also  the  foliage  in  drying ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Swedes  strew  their  floors  with  the  wild  plants. 

Species,  Etc. — The  coloured  parts  are  sepals;  the  petajs 
are  inside  with  the  numerous  stamens,  and  not  broader  than  a 
pin.  Species  not  numerous,  the  few  we  select  are  the  choicest. 
T.  europcBUs  (the  wild  British  form),  grows  6  in.  to  4  ft.  high, 
vary-ing  with  the  dampness  of  the  soil ;  flowers  yellow,  borne 
from  June  to  August.  It  bears  the  typical  Globe  flower,  and 
is  often  called  "  Golden  Ball."  Fine  hybrid  forms  of  it  flowering 
at  the  same  time  are  :  T.  Loddigesianus,  height,  2^  ft.  ;  flowers 
large,  pale  yellow  ;  and  T.  giganteus  (gigantic),  similar  to  it, 
but  still  larger  in  all  its  parts.  T.  asiaticus  (from  Siberia, 
etc.)  is  like  T.  europceus,  but  larger,  and  bearing  light  orange 
flowers  in  May  to  June.  A  very  fine  hybrid  variety  of  it, 
T.  S.  Ware,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  242).  Another  good  one 
is  T.  Fortunei  plenus  (Fortune's  doubled-flowered),  height  2|  ft. ; 
flowers  pale  yellow,  borne  in  April  and  May.  There  are  also 
mixed  seedling  varieties,  which  vary  in  size  and  colour  of 
flowers,  in  shades  of  orange,  lemon  or  yellow. 

CuLTUiiE. — Ordinary  garden .  soil  may  be  used,  but  fresh 
loam  produces  the  finest  plants.  Some  old  stable  manure  or 
leaf-mould  helps  them,  and  they  like  a  clayey  (wet)  subsoil ;  as 
the  roots  are  moisture-loving  the  soil  should  be  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  low  lying  rather  than  raised,  and  the  position  for 
the  same  reason  half  shade.  They  may  be  tried,  too,  in  open 
full  shade.  The  plants  grow  to  the  greatest  perfection  (as  in 
nature)  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams,  but  do  well  in  moist 
garden  borders  or  artificial  bog  beds.  If  you  grow  aquatics  iu 
sunken  tubs,  a  position  close  to  them  is  good,  or  they  may  be 
tried  in  the  tubs  themselves,  but  these  should  be  deep  (2  ft.  at 
least)  the  soil  being  kept  soppy,  not  actually  wet.  In  the 
borders  an  occasional  soaking  in  hot  weather  does  much  good. 
Cocoanut-fibre  refuse  around  them  will  prevent  evaporation,  and 
likewise  a  spring  nmlching  with  stable  manure.  Some  may  be 
naturalised  in  woods,  etc.,  where  they  look  well  massed.  The 
mixed  seedling  varieties,  being  cheap,  are  the  best  for  this. 
Plant  in  October  or  in  April,  when  they  just  show  new  growth. 
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Propagaiion. — The  plants  iiicreaso  in  size,  and  may  be  loft 
undisturbed  for  three  or  four  j'ears,  when,  if  failing,  lift, 
divide,  and  replant  the  roots  in  fresh  soil  in  October  to  April. 


Fia.  242.    Teollius   asiaticus,    vab.  T.   S.   Ware 

{Asiatio  Olobe  Flower). 

(Ht.  lift.) 

Propagate  also  by  seeds  sown  in  a  shady  place  outdoors, 
transplanting  in  spring  when  strong  enough,  but  the  seeds  do 
not  generally  germinate  for  a  year  after  sowing. 
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Uvularia. ^Bell-wort. 

Nat.  Ord. — Liliaaew. 

Derivation. — Lat.  nvula,  a  small  bunch  of  grapss,  referring 
to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are  of  true  bell 
form. 


Fig.  243.     UvnLAKii  grandiflora  ( Large-Jlowered  Bell-wort). 
(Ht.  1  to  li  ft.) 

Habit  anb  Uses. — Late  spring  flowering  hardy  bulbs. 
Height,  12  to  18  in.  The  true  bell-shape,  and  six  overlapping 
petals  (an  unoonimon  arrangement,  seen  in   uo   other  out-door 
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plant)  make  them  very  pretty  subjects.  They  are  simply 
grown,  and  do  well  in  suburban  gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — All  are  natives  of  N.  America,  about  the 
same  height,  1  to  1^  ft.,  and  bear  pale  yellow  flowers  in  April  or 
May.  They  are  somewhat  of  the  Solomon  Seal  habit. 
U.  grandijhra  is  illustrated  (Fig.  243),  and  is  the  best  to 
grow,  and  the  most  robust.  Some  others  are  U.  perfoliata 
(perforate-leaved),  known  also  as  lanceolata  (lance-leaved),  or 
iflava  (yellow),  U.  jpuberula  (downy),  and  U.  sessiliflora  (sessile- 
flowered). 

CuLTUEB. — The  soil  should  be  constantly  moist.  Loam  with 
half  leaf-mould  (or  peat)  will  provide  this,  and  likewise  a 
partially  shaded  position  on  the  border  or  rockery.  Cocoanut- 
fibre  refuse  over  the  bulbs  is  useful  to  prevent  evaporation.  It 
is  well  also  to  use  some  sand  with  the  soil,  and  a  little  extra 
round  the  bulbs  in  planting.  The  author  has  found  no  difficulty 
with  U.  grandiflora  in  a  suburban  garden,  grown  on  a  some- 
what raised  border  facing  east,  and  partially  shaded  by  trees, 
the  soil  being  ordinary,  with  some  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and 
covered  with  an  inch  of  cocoanut-fibre  refuse.  Plant  in 
October  or  November. 

PEorAGATiON. — Do  uot  disturb  unless  required  by  their 
becoming  too  thick,  failing,  or  to  propagate,  when  divide  the 
offsets  in  the  planting  months,  replanting  them  in  fresh  soil. 


Veratrum. — False,  or  White  Hellbboee. 

Nat.  Ord. — LUiacece. 

Derivation. — Lat.  ■were,  truly,  and  ater,  black.  The  dried 
and  powdered  leaves  of  V.  album  (white-flowered)  have 
been  used  to  kill  gooseberry  and  other  caterpillars.  Helle- 
bore was  the  black  powder  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  Hellehorus  orierdalis.  But  there  is  some  doubt  of 
this,  and  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  applicability  of  the  terms 
white  and  black  as  applied  to  the  two  genera.     However  this 
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may  be,  the  genus  Veratrum  is  known  in  gardens  as  the 
False,  or  White  Hellebore,  as  distinguished  from  the  genus 
Helleiorus. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Tall,  mid  or  late  summer  flowering 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  with  thick  tuberous 
(rhizomatous)  roots ;  height,  3  to  5  ft.  No  attention  is 
required  for  the  plants  of  this  genus  when  once  properly 
planted,  They  are  slow  growers,  but  fine,  many-stemmed 
clumps  are  formed  in  time.  Flowering-stems  in  plants  grown 
from  ofFiSets  are  not  thrown  up  from  the  root-stock  till  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  years  old  ;  in  the  meantime  other  off- 
shoots form,  which  also  require  to  grow  the  same  period 
before  flowering.  The  tall,  stately  flower-head  (racemes)  of 
V.  nigrum,  illustrated  (Fig.  244),  are  very  fine.  The 
numerous  stamens  of  its  flowers  are  each  capped  with  a  minute 
speck  of  shining  gold,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  warm 
dark  brown  of  the  sepals.  The  gold  effect  lasts  unfortunately 
only  a  few  days,  but  the  flower-heads  continue  for  several 
weeks,  gradually  developing  seed,  and  commanding  at  all 
times  the  attention  and  surprise  of  those  who  have  seen 
them.  The  large,  strcngly-ribbed  leaves  (about  a  foot  long 
by  7  or  8  in.  broad)  are  very  pretty,  and  last  several 
months,  constituting  the  genus  a  handsome  foliage  as 
well  as  flowering  one,  with  a  very  uncommon  and  palm- 
like appearance.  The  plants  thrive  well  in  suburban 
gardens. 

Species,  Etc. — The  flower-stems  are  clothed  with  close 
grey  hairs.  They  do  not  want  staking.  All  flower  in  July 
or  August.  V.  nigrum,  from  Central  Europe,  is  illustrated 
(Fig.  244).  Another  species  is  V.  album  (white-flowered), 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia  ;  but  it  is  a  smaller  and  by 
no  means  so  noticeable  a  plant  as  the  former  ;  height,  3  to 
4  ft.  A  variety  of  the  last,  but  inferior,  is  V.  viride  (green- 
flowered),  the  Swamp  Hellebore,  from  N.  America ;  height, 
3  to  4  ft. 

CtTLTURE. — Ordinary  garden  loam  with  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  does  very  well,  but  they  luxuriate  if  peat  be  added  to 
it,  as  the  roots  like  moisture.  The  soil  should  be  deep. 
Grow  in  a  half-shade  border,  where  the  soil  is  moist  all  the 
year  round,  and  not  raised  above  the  general  surface.  Plant 
in    October  or  April.     A   ring  of  cocoaniit-fibre  refuse,  lime 
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or  soot,  placed  close  round  the  stems  each  spring,  will  keep 
off  slugs,  which  may  eat  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  especially 
in  the  young  heads  of  growth  in  spring.  The  leaves  show 
first  above  ground  in   March   or  April,  in  a  twisted,  folded- 


FtG.  244.     V'bratkum  niorfm  [Black-flowered  Fahe  Hsilebore). 
(Ht.  3  to  5  ft.) 

up,  sheathed  head,  turning  round  the  main  asis  as  they 
unfold  and  grow.  To  demonstrate  this,  place  a  light  stick 
upright  in  the  ground  just  touching  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  and 
note  the  displacement  as  the  leaf  develops. 
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Propagation. — The  plants  should  never  require  disturbing. 
To  increase,  remove  in  October  young  plants  which  grow  as 
offshoots  from  the  main  stems,  taking  them  o^  carefully  from 
the  point  at  which  they  come  off  (a  foot  or  more  deep), 
and  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  plant  thom  out  at 
oace  where  they  are  to  remain.  Or  divide  the  whole  plant 
in  March  or  April.  Sow  seeds  (nuts),  which  are  abundantly 
produced,  in  March  or  April,  outdoors,  in  moist  soil,  with 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  mixed  with  it,  in  a  shady  place, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  to  their  permanent  quarters  when 
a  few  inches  high.  Seeds',  however,  may  not  germinate 
till  the  second  year,  and  the  seedlings  will  not  flower  for 
several  years.  Offshoots  or  division  are  much  the  quickest 
methods  of  increase. 


Verbascum. — Mullein,  or  Mullen. 

N  4T.  0ki5. — iScruphulartacece. 

Derivation. — Verbascum  is  the  old  Lat.  name.  The  English 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Lat.  molles,  soft,  a 
characteristic  of  all  parts  of  the  plants ;  Fr.  Mohue,  Ger. 
Wolllcrant  (wool  plant). 

Habit  and  Uses. — Hardy,  tall,  biennials  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  long  tap-shaped  roots,  flowering  mid  to  late 
summer  ;  height,  3  to  10  ft.  Several  plants  of  this  genus 
are  yellow  flowered.  Most  are  biennials.  Some  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain,  the  commonest  being  the  Great  Mullein,  or 
Aaron's  Rod,  V.  Thapsus  (a  place  in  the  N.  of  Africa)  ;  it 
has  large,  silvery,  soft  woolly  leaves,  6  to  8  in.  long,  the 
solitary  flower  stalk  (spike)  reaching  2  to  8  ft.,  and  is  fairly 
common  on  our  woodsides.  The  British  species  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  our  gardens  because  of  its  foliage  ;  the  flowers, 
however,  are  insignificant.  But  introduced  perennial  species 
are  also  handsome  plants.  Those  here  mentioned  are  of  easy 
culture  in  almost  any  garden. 
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Species,  Etc. -Leaves  in  all  are  large.  All  flower  in  July, 
the  flowers  lasting  a  long  while.  They  are  thickly  set  on 
the  spikes.  There  are  several,  but  inferior,  hybrid  varieties. 
V.  Chaixi,  (ChaJs's),  from  S.  and  Central  Europe,  is  a  good 


Fig.  245.     VEKBAScnM  Chaixi  (Chaix's  Mullein). 
(Ht.  8  to  10  ft.) 


yellow-flowered  perennial  (or  sometimes  only  a  biennial), 
with  a  pretty  candelabra-like  effect,  and  will  attain  10  ft. 
under  favourable  circumstances.  An  illustration  (Fig.  245) 
of     this    very    handsome     species     appears     on     this    page. 
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V.  phcenieum  (a  word  meaning  purple  in  Lat.  Purple  was  the 
distinguishing  colour  of  Emperors'  apparel,  the  Tyrian  and 
Phoenician  purple,  and  so  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive ;  the  flowers  are  of  this  colour) ;  This  is  a  fine  perennial, 
reaching  3  ft.  with  very  many  erect  spikes ;  leaves  smooth 
above,  hairy  beneath.  There  are  several  varieties  in  pure 
white,  rose  and  red,  etc.  V.  olympicum  (Olympian),  from  the 
Levant,  grows  5  to  6  ft.  Stems  branched  from  the  base. 
It  is  a  biennial  with  bright  golden  flowers  1  to  IJ-  in.  across, 
and  a  very  showy  plant ;  leaves  large  and  silvery.  The 
several  hybrids  of  it  are  white,  red,  violet,  lilac,  etc.,  flowered. 

Culture  of  Perennial  Species. — Ordinary,  rather  sandy 
soil,  as  deep  as  possible  for  moisture  for  the  long  roots.  They 
will  not  live  on  wet  soils,  however.  Grow  in  gunny  borders, 
or  the  wild  garden,  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  woods  and  rocky 
places,  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Plant  in  October  to  November,  or  preferably  in  March  to 
April.  Allow  them  to  grow  into  clumps  till  evidently  deterio- 
rating (they  are  not  long-lasting  plants),  when  divide  the  roots 
in  March  or  April.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  go  on 
too  long  before  divisi(;n,  or  they  will  not  have  enough  strength 
left  (as  they  grow  so  vigorously)  to  root  again.  Sow  seeds  (a 
sure  and  easy  method  of  propagation)  in  ordinary  light,  rich 
soil,  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors,  in  April,  where  they  are  to 
grow,  thinning  out  the  weak  seedlings ;  or,  if  sown  in  a 
separate  place,  transplant  seedlings,  when  three  or  four  leaves 
form,  to  their  permanent  quarters.  They  will  not  flower  till 
the  next  season. 

Culture  op  Biennial  Species. — Soil  and  position  the  same 
as  for  the  perennial  species.  Sow  seeds  also  in  the  same  way, 
but  sow  each  year.  If  sown  in  a  separate  place,  transplant 
to  a  sunny  spot,  6  in.  apart,  till  the  following  April,  and  then 
plant  where  they  are  to  flower.  The  British  biennial 
Mulleins  produce  abundance  of  seed  and  sow  themselves 
freely  if  the  ground  be  undisturbed,  when  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  pull  up  or  transplant  the  young  plants  that 
have  come  up  in  inconvenient  or  shady  positions,  or  merely  to 
thin  out  the  weakly  ones.  Seedlings  of  all  plants  thrive 
much  better  if  not  disturbed. 
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Veronica. — Speedwell. 

Nat.  Obu. — Scrnphulariaceoe. 

Derivation. — A  legend  has  it  that  Saint  Veronica  was  so 
named  beoaiise  she  offered  our  Saviour  her  handkerchief 
when  He  was  labouring  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross,  and 
that  His  true  image  (Gr.  eikon,  an  image,  and  Lat.  vera, 
true)  became  impressed  upon  it,  the  little  face-like  flowers  of 
this  genus  being  named  after  her !  The  blooms  of  some  of 
the  wild  species,  often  growing  by  the  wayside,  appear  almost 
to  speak  to  the  traveller  and  wish  him  "  good  speed  "  on  his  way. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Late  spring  to  autumn  flowering,  fibrous- 
rooted  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  and  small  evergreen 
shrubs  ;  height,  3  in.  to  3  ft.  By  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  sweet  little  wild  Germander  Speedwell  {Veronica 
chammdrys),  the  flowers  of  the  Veronicas  will  be  recognised, 
whether  solitary,  as  in  the  short  forms,  or  in  heads  (spikes) 
on  the  tall  species  or  the  shrubs.  The  flowers  soon  fall 
(fugacious),  but  are  numerous,  and  borne  in  succession.  All 
are  easily  grown.  The  shrubby  species  have  prfetty  evergreen 
foliage. 

Species,  Etc. — Some  of  the  best  are  here  given.  Prostrate 
and  spreading  herbaceous  species :  V.  repens  (creeping), 
illustrated  (Fig.  246),  evergreen,  and  a  native  of  C.  Europe, 
spreads  into  carpet-like  masses.  V.  saxatilis  (rock-loving), 
a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain),  the  Rook  Speedwell,  British, 
but  rare,  of  the  same  habit  as  the  preceding ;  flowers  bright 
blue,  and  borne  in  July  to  September;  a  dwarf  species  (Fig.  249). 
Tall  growing  erect  herbaceous  species  :  V.  spicata  (spike 
flowered),  a  native  of  Europe  (and  Britain),  grows  6  to  18  in, 
high,  and  bears  bright  blue  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It 
has  a  white  variety ;  V.  s.  alba,  which  is  illustrated  (Fig.  247). 
V.  (jentianoides  (gentian-like),  from  the  Caiicasus,  grows  to  6  to 
12  in.  high;  illustrated  (Fig.  248).  It  bears  rather  large 
blue  flowers  in  June.  An  old  inhabitant  of  gardens. 
V.  incana  (hoary-leaved),  from  Russia,  grows  2  ft.  high,  and 
bears  blue  flowers  (in  racemes)  in  July.  V.  longifolia  subsessi/is 
(long-leaved,  almost  sessile),  the  Japanese  Veronica,  grows 
2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  yields  flowers  of  a  beautiful  amethyst 
blue  in  August.       The  finest  flowered  of  this  section,   but  not 
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hardy  everywhere.  Makes  a  fine  pot  plant.  V.  amethyslina 
(amelhyst-flowered),  or  paniculaia  (panicle-flowered),  from  S.E. 
Europe,  grows  1  to  5  ft.  high,  and  blooms  in  June,  is  of  a 
lax  habit,  and  requires  support,  but  is  a  good   plant.     Small 


Fig.  246.     Veeonica  kki>ens  (/'rostrate  Speedwell). 
(Ht.  1  to  2  in.) 


evergreen  shrubs  :  These  are  mostly  from  New  Zealand  ; 
height  up  to  2  ft.  or  more.  Several  are  almost  but  not  quite 
hardy.  V.  Traverdi  (Travers'),  height  2|  ft.,  flowers  white, 
borne  in  June  and  July,  is  one  of  the  hardiest,   and  succeeds 
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well  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  is  also  much  grown  in  pots 
outdoors,  but  shoidd  be  kept  from  frost.  A  neat  bushy  plant, 
especially  suitable  as  a  permanent  evergreen  occupant  of  a 
rookery.    Flowers  borne  in  heads  (racemes)  white,  and  appear- 


FiG.  247.    Veronica  spicata  ai,3A {White  Spike- lowered  Speedwell). 
(Ht.  6  to  18  in.) 


ing  from  July  to  October.  V.  capressoides  (Cypres  like),  also 
known  as  salicnrnioides  (like  Salicorn,  a  wild  British  and  sea- 
side plant),  is  a  neat,  hardy  bush  ;  height  3  to  4  ft.  ;  flowers, 
unimportant. 
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Culture. — Soil  ordinary,  with  some  old  stable  manure 
for  the  prostrate  and  erect  kinds  ;  for  the  evergreen  species 
loam  and  peat,  half-and-half ;  but  V.  Traverdi  does  very  fairly 
in  good  deep   ordinary   soil.     All    maj-   be   grown    in   sunny 
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Vbeonica  GENTiAKoiDES  (Gtnto-Uke  speedwell). 
(Ht.  6  ins.  to  1  ft.J 


borders    and    lockeries,     the    short,    prostrate    forms   being 
( especially  suitable  for  rockwork.     Plant  September  to  Novem- 
ber (best),  or  in  February  to  May.  Water  freely  in  hot  weather. 
A  March  mulching  with  decayed  manure  is  of  much  benefit. 
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Propaoatton. — The  prostrate  and  erect  species  grow  well 
for  about  three  seasons,  but  may  then  require  renewal  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn.  The  evergreen  species,  how- 
ever, last  for  years.     Take  cuttings  of  the  latter  in  spring,  in 
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Vbronica  saxatilts  {PiOch  Speedwell). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  ins.) 


sandy  soil  under  a  bell  glass  outdoors,  or  in  summer  under  a 
hand-light  or  cold  frame.  Sow  seeds  of  the  prostrate  and 
erect  species  in  April,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  place  outdoors. 
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Vinca. — Pkriwinkle. 

Nat.  Obd. — Jpocynaeem. 

Dbrivation. —  Vinca  axid  Pervinca  are  the  old  Lat.  names, 
from  which  the  English  Periwinkle  has  been  taken.  Also 
known  as  Band  Plant  and  Cut  Finger,  from  supposed  healing 
properties. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Besides  greenhouse  species,  the  genus 
contains  hardy  perennial  forms,  which  are  evergreen  (with  one 
exception),  having  a  woody,  bushy,  and  more  or  less  trailing 
habit.  Roots  fibrous  or  woody.  They  flower  from  early 
spring  to  autumn ;  height,  9  in.  to  3  ft.  The  old  forms  of 
these  easily  grown  plants  have  been  associated  with  the  garden 
from  remote  times.  They  fulfil  most  useful  purposes,  as,  for 
instance,  to  cover  unprofitable  ground  with  their  evergreen 
foliage,  and  thrive  in  almost  any  position  and  soil  (except 
marshy),  and  where  little  else  raiglxt  grow,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  flowers  and  the  whole  plant  are  very  ornamental. 
The  pretty  variegated-leaved  varieties  are  not  so  well  known. 

Species,  Etc. — Leaves  small,  shining  and  handsome  in  the 
young  state.  The  two  chief  hardy  species  arc  European,  viz., 
V.  major,  the  larger,  and  V.  minor,  the  lesser.  Periwinkle. 
They  have  long  become  naturalised  in  Great  Britain.  Flowers, 
blue,  from  May  to  summer.  V.  major  has  flowers  about  1  in. 
across.  Of  it  there  is  a  fine  golden  variegated-leaved  variety, 
V.  m.  elegantissima,  illustrated  (Fig.  250),  or  V.  m.  aurea 
(golden-leaved).  V.  minm-  is  smaller  in  every  way,  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  is  more  trailing.  The  varieties  are  F.  m.  alba 
(white),  V.  m.  argentea  (leaves  margined  with  silver),  V.  m. 
ftore  plena  (double-flowered),  leaves  dark  green,  and  V.  m. 
purpurea  (light-purple).  There  is  also  a  reddish-flowered  form. 
Other  species  are  V.  media  (intermediate-sized)  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  flowers  blue,  1  in.  across.  V.  herbacea 
(herbaceous,  that  is,  it  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn),  comes 
from  Hungary ;  grows  9  in.  high ;  stems  short,  and  not  so 
rampant  a  grower  as  the  others,  and  quite  prostrate.  Flowers, 
blue  and  purplish,  June  to  August. 

Culture.— Ordinary  soil  of  almost  any  description  is  suit- 
able. They,  however,  delight  in  soil  containing  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  but  the  variegations  of  the  leaves  in  the  variegated 
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foiiiis  aie  ic.oi'o  coiistaiit  in  poor  soil.  The  popition  should  be 
sunny  if  damp,  but  preferring  the  greater  moisture  of  half 
or  full  shade,  or  evou  under  trees,  and  rejoicing  in  the  drip 
from  them.     They  will  also  do  well  in  borders,  stony,  rocky,  or 
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Fiu.   250.      ViKc'A   MAjOK  ELEG AMit siMA ,  OR   AUREA   {Golden 

Varieijated-leaved  Periwinkle). 

(Ht.  1  to  3  f  1). ) 


otherwise,  but  specially  well  if  sloping  or  trailing  over  tlie  stones 
of  a  rookery,  or  on  old  tree  stumps,  or  on  border  edges.  If 
planted  under  large  flat  or  other  stones,  e.g.,  under  stone  steps, 
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they  like  the  damp  of  the  soil  in  this  position,  and  soon  grow 
out  from  under  them.  They  will  root  in  brick  or  stone  walls. 
V.  herbaeea  likes  a  sunny,  dryish  spot.  Plant  in  October  or 
March. 

Pbopagation. — The  plants  are  quick  growers,  and  will 
increase  indefinitely  by  their  creeping  rootstocks  and  long 
trailing  stems,  and  need  not  be  disturbed  except  when  over- 
grown, or  to  multiply,  whicli  is  easily  done  by  digging  and  re- 
planting portions  of  the  roots  in  March  or  April.  The  plants 
are  difficult  to  eradicate  after  being  thoroughly  established. 
Take  cuttings  in  autumn  or  spring  in  ordinary  soil,  with  some 
sand,  under  a  hand-light  or  bell  glass,  or  in  a  cold  frame, 
keeping  them  moderately  close  till  rooting  has  commenced. 

Pot  Culture. — Pot  in  October  or  March.  Compost :  two 
parts  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  Suspend  in  a 
wire  bisket  in  cold  or  cool  greenhouse,  balcony,  or  window. 
Water  freely  Apiil  to  September,  moderately  afterwards. 
Repot  annually. 


Viola. — Heartsease,  Pansy,  Viola,  Violet. 
Nat.  Ord. —  Violacece. 

Derivation. —  Viola  is  the  old  Latin  name  of  the  genus, 
Violet  being  an  English  diminutive  of  it.  Pansy  is  from  the 
French  pensee,  a  thought :  Latin,  pensare,  to  weigh,  or  ponder. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Dwarf,  late  spring  to  summer  flowering 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  fibrous  roots  ;  height, 
about  6  in.  Whilst  we  give  so  important  a  place  to  Pansies 
in  our  gardens,  do  not  let  us  forget  the  pretty  little  wild 
biennial,  Viola  tricolor  (Latin,  three  coloured — blue,  white 
and  yellow),  the  original  wild  Heartsease  or  Pansy  (Fig.  251), 
of  which  the  gorgeous  productions  of  to-day  are  probably  the 
offspring,  it  having  been  most  likely  crossed  with  V.  altaica 
(from  the  Alsatian  Mountains).  True,  it  is  a  biennial,  but  it 
sows  itself  so  freely  in  ordinary  undisturbed  soil  and  half 
shady    positions,   coming    up   one   knows    not    where,    that  it 


VIOLA  TRICOLOR.  167 

becomes  practically  perennial.  It  will,  too,  improve  much  in 
the  size  of  flowers,  and  sport  into  varieties,  if  allowed  merely 
to  take  care  of  itself  in  good  soil.  What  subjects  are  prettier 
than  the  bushy  little  plants,  bearing  a  crowd  of  small  bloomf, 


Fig.  251.     VioiA  Tricolor  {Common  Wild  Seartsease). 
(Ht.  8ina.  to  1  ft.) 


all   turned  to   you   as    if    trying  to   speak?      It    will    often 

•  appear  itself,   as  it  has  in  the  author's  garden  in  a  suburb 

of  London.     All  flower  in   May  or  summer,  and  are  of  about 

the  same  height,  viz.^  6  in,    The  genus  Viola  contains  thre^ 
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forms— the    Pansy    (Show,   Fancy,    etc),   the   Viola   (Tufted 
Pansy),  and  the  Violet. 

Pansies. — The  probable  origin  of  the  Pansy  (see  illustration. 
Fig.  252)  has  been  noticed  above.     It  has  many  other  names, 


Fig,  252.     White  Pakst. 
(Ht.  6  ins.) 


as  "Three  faces  under  one  hood,"  "Kiss  me  quick,"  "Call  me 
to  you,"  etc.  Nurserymen  distinguish  Pansies  as  Fancy  or 
Belgian,  and  Show,  this  last  being  classified  as  self-coloured, 
and  white  or  yellow  ground-coloured.      They  have   wavy  or 
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crinkled  edges,  a  solid  briglit  eye,  and  large  blotches  of  colour. 
Many  have  names,  but  their  self-hybridisation  is  such  a 
simple  matter,  that  the  colours  have  become  endless,  the 
latest   taste  being  for  pure    unmixed   whites,   deep   pnrples, 


Fia  253.    Dark  Poeple  Viola,  or  Tdjtteij  Pansy. 
(Ht.  6  ins.) 


yellows,   etc.     The  Trimadeau  Pansy  is  a  vary  large,  gaudy- 
coloured  variety. 

Violas. — (Fig.  253.) — These   are  a   cross  between   V.  lidea 
(yellow-flowered,    a    variety     of    F.    tricolor),    a    pale    blue 
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European  species,  and  are  known  as  Tufted  Pansies.  Their 
botanical  distinctions  from  otlier  Pansies  is  their  more  compact 
tufted  habit  (not  spreading  like  Pansies),  free  flowering,  and 
their  smaller  and  chaster  blooms.  But  these  distinctions 
are  now  scarcely  perceptible.  They  are  known,  too,  as 
"  bedding  Violas." 

Violets. — These  are  derived  from  V.  odorata  (odorous),  a 
native  of  Europe  (and  Britain).  They  are  the  national 
flowers  of  Athens.  Besides  being  much  cultivated  in  this 
country,  large  quantities,  are  imported  from  the  Continent, 
etc.,  valued  alike  for  their  beauty  and  delicious  scent.  The 
variet'es  are  singles  and  doubles,  in  blue,  white,  reddish- 
purple,  etc.,  with  various  names,  some  of  the  best  known  being 
Marie  Louise,  Cornfe  de  Bntzui,  the  Gzav  (Russia),  Victoria, 
odoratisdma  (most  odorous),  Wellsiana,  etc.,  and  the  old 
Neapolitan  Violet  ( V.  o.  pallida).  Besides  these  there  are 
many  fine  scentless  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets  are  included  under  florists' 
flowers,  a  name  applied  to  all  hard}'  flowers  of  which  new 
varieties  are  constantly  being  raised. 

Culture  of  Paxsies  and  Violas. — Ordinary  good  manured 
garden  soil,  or  better,  deep  moist  loam,  rich  with  old  stable 
manure,  or  best  of  all,  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  half-and-half,  will  suit  their  requirements. 
To  clay  soils  add  decayed  horse  or  cow  manure.  In  any  case, 
the  soil  is  best  prepared  the  previous  autumn.  All  retiuire  an 
open,  light,  and  sheltered  position,  and  away  from  midday  sun, 
but  avoiding  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees  Plant  Pansies 
in  September,  October,  or  April,  12  in.  apart;  Violas  (Tufted 
Pansies)  in  March  or  April,  rather  less  apart.  A  mulching 
in  May  or  June  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  is  good. 
Water  well,  also,  in  dry  weather  in  the  evening.  Remove 
flower  buds  till  established.  To  get  large  blooms  leave  only 
one  to  each  shoot.  Various  artificial  manures  may  be  used, 
applying  them  about  every  ten  days  or  so  during  growing  and 
flowering  seasons.  To  ensure  a  succession  of  bloom,  in  the 
case  of  violas  especially,  remove  every  flower  directly  it  fades 
If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  bear  seeds  they  will  cease  to 
flower  and  soon  become  exhausted.  Where  choice  flowers  are 
desired  named  varieties  are  the  best  to  grow,  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  a  good  strain  of  seedlings  will  give  admirable  results. 
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Culture  op  V.  conmia,  hiflora,  Etc. — Suil,  ordinary 
manured.  Position,  rockeries,  beds,  or  borders  in  partial 
shade,  for  moisture.  Plant  in  March  or  April,  3  to  6  in. 
apart. 

Culture  op  Violets. — Ordinary  soil,  previously  enriched 
with  old  stable  manure.  A  clay  soil  should  be  made  light 
with  plenty  of  grit,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  and  old  stable 
manure,  well  mi.xed  with  it,  and  a  sandy  or  gravelly  one 
heavier  by  plenty  of  loam,  cow  manure,  or  even  day,  well 
mixed.  Thej  succeed  best  in  a  shady  border,  under  hedges,  or 
in  beds  or  borders  open  to  the  N.  or  N.K,,  or  under  trees. 
Plant  healthy,  robust  offshoots  (crowns)  in  April,  in  rows 
9  in.  apart,  the  rows  being  12  in.  from  each  other.  Water 
when  first  planted.  Kemove  any  runners  which  grow  from 
the  crowns  subsequently,  aud  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds. 
For  winter  blooming  lift  the  plants  in  September,  and  replant 
6  to  8  in.  apart  in  equal  parts  of  good  ordinary  soil  and  leaf- 
mould,  in  a  cold,  sunny  frame,  watering  thoroughly,  but  only 
when  first  planted,  and  none  all  the  winter.  Ventilate  freely 
in  fine  weather.  Protect  from  frost  by  mats,  etc.  If  in  deep 
frames  they  may  be  filled  up  with  decayed  manure  to  within 
12  in.  of  the  glass,  putting  6  in.  of  soil  above  it.  Replant 
annually.  '  May  also  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Plant 
six  crowns  in  a  6  in.  pot  in  April.  Place  in  a  shady  frame  and 
water  moderately.  IPlunge  pots  to  their  rims  outdoors  in  soil 
or  ashes,  in  May,  in  shade,  till  September,  and  water  freely, 
when  remove  to  greenhouse  (winter  temp.  40  deg.  to  50  deg.), 
and  water  moderately  there. 

Propagation. — Divide  during  September  or  October.  Sow 
seeds  in  July  or  August,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  boxes  or 
pans  in  cold,  shady  frame,  transplanting  seedlings  to  their 
flowering  positions  in  September  or  October.  Pansy 
seeds  are  generally  sown  in  June  for  autumn  trans- 
planting, and  in  August  or  September  for  transplanting  the 
next  spring.  Take  cuttings  of  side  shoots  of  named  or 
choice  sorts  in  August  or  September,  plant  them  in  light  soil 
in  cold,  shady  frames,  and  transplant  to  their  flowering 
position  in  March  or  April.  Seedlings  of  Pansies  and  Violas 
will  sport  by  self-hybridisation  into  innumerable  colours. '  The 
perpetuation  and  increase  of  any  particular  colour  is  generally 
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effected  by  cuttings  or  side  shoots,  but  division  will  do,  of 
course.  Layering,  also,  may  be  employed  if  side  shoots  be 
deficient.  Violets  are  usually  divided  every  year.  All  the 
species,  if  they  survive  frost,  will  grow  into  clumps,  but 
yearly  renewal  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  finest  bloom. 


Yucca. — Adam's  Needle,  or  Spanish  Bayunet. 
Nat.  Obd. — Lilac^  cp. 

Derivation. — Yucca  is  their  native  South  American  name. 
The  leaves  in  most  of  the  species  are  rigid  and  sharp-pointed, 
and  resemble  bayonets,  hence  the  common  English  name. 

Habit  and  Uses. — Deep,  thick-rooted  evergreen  perennials, 
the  hardy  section  of  which  flower  from  mid  to  late  summer. 
Height  1  to  10  feet  in  plants  many  years  old,  and  in  favourable 
positions.  Where  noble  evergreen  plants  of  exotic  appeai'ance 
are  reqviired  to  permanently  fill  raised  sunny  positions,  as  bed 
centres,  on  lawns,  rockeries,  tops  of  mounds,  banks,  etc.,  no 
plants  can  equal  the  Yuccas.  When  in  bloom,  the  immense 
long-lasting  heads  (panicles)  are  splendid  objects.  The  plants 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  Aloes,  but  are  qviite  distinct; 
the  latter  will  not  survive  outdoors  in  this  country,  except  in 
very  warm  parts.  Once  planted,  with  moderate  care  as  to 
position  and  soil,  they  require  no  attention  beyond  (in  the 
case  of  the  upright  leaved  species,  with  a  single  central  stem 
like  Y.  gloriosa)  tying  up,  for  safety's  sake,  the  leaves  into 
one  solid  mass  on  the  approach  of  winter,  so  as  to  exclude 
rain,  snow,  and  frost  from  the  crowns,  and  to  prevent  the 
leaves  rotting.  In  very  exposed  places  additional  protection 
by  mats  is  desirable.  Yuccas  flourish  well  in  the  South  of 
England,  the  Channel,  and  Scilly  Isles.  In  the  North  of 
Scotland  they  may  never  flower,  or  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Species,  Etc. — These  are  numerous.  The  few  described 
below  are  reps-esentative  of  them,  and  include  those  that  thrive 
best  in  suburban  gardens.  In  all,  the  individual  flowers  are 
more  or  less  alike  in  shape  and  colour  (yellowish-white),  and 
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the  mode  of  flowering  (tall  panicles)  is  also  similar.  They  are 
slow  growers.  All  here  mentioned  flower  from  June  to  July. 
Y.  gloriosa  (glorious),  the  Mound  Lily,  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  finest  of  all,  but  like  the  others,  do  not  reach 
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Fig,  254.     Ydcca  gloriosa  (Mound  Lily). 
(Ht.  4  to  6  ft.) 


maturity  for  many  years,  perhaps  a  lifetime.  The  illus- 
tration (Fig.  254)  is  from  a  specimen  planted  aa  an  offset 
from  an  old  plant  seven  years  before,  and  flowering  for 
the    first   time,  the  same  number   of   years  (or  perhaps  one 
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cr  two  less)  being  required  before  blooming  again.  This 
species  tends  to  gradually  branch,  the  stout  woody  stems 
ultimately  reaching  5  or  6  ft.,  losing  their  bottom  leaves 
meanwhile,  and  the  majestic  panicle  of  flowers  rising  another 


Fio.  255.     YucoA  filamentosa  {Flaccid-leaved 

thread-bearing  Yiicca). 

(Ht.  lito2ft.) 

2  or  3  ft.  Its  variety  Y.  g.  recurvifoKa  (recurved  leaves)  is  very 
handsome.  The  leaves,  at  first  upright,  soon  bend  over  grace- 
fully as  if  haif  broken.      It  also  blooms  in  Great  Britain  at 
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very  prolonged  intervals,  or,  more  commonly,  never  at  all. 
The  following  species  may  bloom  every  three  or  four  years  if 
flourishing,  hut  the  former  are  much  finer  in  foliage.'  They 
produce  offsets  freely,  quickly  growing  into  tufted  clumps. 
Y.  filamentosa  (thready)  is  a  native  of  N.  America,  and  called 
Silk  Grass  because  of  the  silky  threads  borne  along  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  It  has  scarcely  any  stem,  the  flower 
head  rising  direct  from  the  upright  radical  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  somewhat  prone  habit,  about  18  in.  high.  The  plants 
are  therefore  very  different  in  appearance  to  the  gloriosa 
section,  resembling  more  the  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis)  in 
habit.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  called  }'.  /.  faccida  (flaccid- 
leaved),  of  which  the  leaves  are  still  more  prone  (Fig.  255). 

Culture. — Soil :  ordinary,  rather  dry,  and  as  deep  as 
possible  (2  or  3  ft.)  for  the  long  roots,  with  about  a  fourth- 
part  of  sand  or  grit  for  drainage.  It  is  better  to  mix  also 
some  leaf-mould,  and  some  old  stable  manure  with  it.  Make 
special  pockets  for  the  plants  filled  with  the  proper  soil,  and 
let  them  be  large  and  deep  (say  2  ft.  wide  by  2  or  3  ft. 
deep),  remembering  that  the  roots  expand  and  go  deeply, 
and  that  the  plants  are  best  never  moved.  They  will 
probably  fail  in  heavy,  wet,  clayey  soils.  Position  :  sunny, 
open,  and  raised.  The  plants  will  grow,  but  probably  not 
flower,  in  half  shade,  too.  The  drainage  must  be  good.  They 
may  blow  over  with  a  heavy  wind  after  heavy  rain,  and  should 
be  staked  if  in  exposed  positions.  Plant  in  October  preferably, 
or  in  April. 

Propagation. — In  the  case  of  Y.  filainentvsi  and  its  varieties 
the  whole  plant,  or  a  part  only,  may  be  divided  in  March. 
With  regard  to  Y.  r/loriosa,  however,  young  plants  from 
offsets  or  suckers  appear  in  time  from  and  close  to  the 
parent  stem.  If  allowed  to  grow  they  will  ultimately  form  a 
clump,  whieh  is  the  true  habit  of  the  plant.  If  increase  be, 
desired,  however,  these  may  be  removed  with  a  sharp  cut  in 
March  or  April,  taking  care  to  separate  them  deeply,  say  a 
foot  down,  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  planted  in 
separate  beds  in  half  shade,  transplanting  them  when  a  year 
or  two  old,  or  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain, 
shading  and  watering  them  till  new  root  growth  has  com- 
menced. Tliis  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  propagation. 
Pieces  of  root  may  be  cut  off  in  spring,  and  raised  in  sand  in 
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a  slightly  warmed  greenhouse  (temp.  55  deg.  Fahr.).  Seeds 
of  Yuccas  are  rarely  produced  in  this  country.  Plants  of  Y. 
(jloriosa,  even  2  to  3  ft.  high,  may  bo  safely  removed  in 
spring  if  care  be  taken  to  dig  round  them  so  as  to  remoTC 
the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  to  preserve  as  much  a,s  possible 
the  ball  of  earth  round  them,  well  settling  the  soil  in 
planting  by  a  gentle  up  and  down  and  rocking  motion  of 
the  stem,  and  a  thorough  soaking  with  water.  But  it  is 
wiser  to  begin  with  young  plants,  6  in.  to  a  foot  high,  and 
these  will  accommodato  themselves  better  to  their  new 
quarters.  As  a  rule  Yuccas  will  not  require  renewal  for  very 
many  years. 
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''?|-'-!"^Tf'"'?  '"'  ''*'"'^  PERENNIALS  for  Mixed  BorrlerB,  containing  plants 
J»t.  to  6tt.  high,  flowering  at  varions  seasons,  tins  producing  a  successional 
display  of  bloom. 

la  distinct  varieties        ...       6/6,    7/6  and  10/6 

go       ..  ..  10/6,  15/-     „     21/- 

oO       "  ■•  21/-,  30/-     „     42/- 

COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  specially  adapted  for  Cutting,  of 
Tanonii  heights  and  coloars,  and  blooming  at  different  seasons,  all  producing 
abundance  of  flowers,  such  as  are  prized  to  cut  for  bouquets  and  vases. 

12  distinct  varieties  5/6,    7/6  and  10/6 

25       „  „  10/6,  15/-     „     21/- 

50       „  „  21/-,  30/-     „    42/- 

COLLECTIONS  OF  DWARF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  for  Eoekwork,  Edgings,  4c. 
12  distinct  varieties        5/6,     7/6  and  10/6 

25  „  „  ..      10/6,  15/-     „     21/- 

50       „  „  21/-,   30/-     „    42/- 

COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  for  moist  and  wet  positions,  such  a<= 
the  Sides  of  Streams,  Ponds  and  Marshy  places. 

12  distinct  varieties       5/6,     7/6  and  10/6 

26  „  „  10/6,  15/-     „    21/- 

50       „  „  ...      21/-,  30-     „     42/- 

COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  for  Town  Gardens. 

12  distinct  named  varieties 5/6,    7/6  and  10/6 

25       „  „  „  10/6,  15/-     „     21/- 

50       .,  „  „  21/-,  30/-     „     42/- 

COLLECriONS  OF  ALPINES  for  choice  spots  iu  the  Rock  Garden. 

12  in  12  varieties 7/6,  lC/6  and  15/- 

25  in  25 21/-.  30/-     „    42/- 

COLLECTIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  HARDY  PLANTS  for  Wild  Garden,  Rough 
ShiTibberies,  Ac,  of  various  heights  and  flowering  at  different  seasons. 

25  Wild  Garden  Plants  in  25  named  varieties  10/6,  15/-  and  21/- 

100        „  .,  20       ,,  „  30/-,  42/-     „    63/- 

im-  FOR  OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  see  BARK'S 

Hardy  Plant  Catalog:ue,  sent  free  on  application. 

I*-  Barr's  Collections  of  Asters,    Irises,    and  Paeonies   are 
tlie  Finest  in  the  World. 

BARR'S  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines,  with  many  useful  notes  on 
culture.    Rea^y  in  Fehruanj,  Free. 

BARR'S  Seed  O-nide  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Annuals  and  Perennials  for 
Grarden  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  practical  hints,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors,     tfeady  1st  Jamiary . 

BARR'S  Spring  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  from  February  to 
April.    Ready  in  January,  Free, 

BARR'S  Deacriptire  List  of  Autumn-flowering  Bulbs.    Beady  1st  July,  Frt-L-. 

BARR'S  Catalogue  of  Beautiful  Daffodils,    Ready  in  August,  Free. 

B AR  R'S  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  Best  Bulbs  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Ready 
1st  September,  Free. 

11,  12  &  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  LONDON. 
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The  AmaUur'3  CrttnhouM. 

By  T.  W.  SANDEna,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  A  practical  work  on  the 
Oonstmctioii,  Heatii^  and  Management  of  the  Greenhoase,  and  the 
Onltare  of  Q-reenhonse  Plants.  416  pages,  154  lllnBtrationa,  16 
Photo  Plates,  2  Ooloured  Plates  of  Insect  Peste,  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Grown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  6fl.  6d. 

Vegetables  and  their  Cultivation. 

By  T.  W.  Sanders,  P.L.S.  An  up-to-date,  practical,  and  scientific 
treatise  on  Oultivatioii  of  Vegetables,  Saladings,  and  Herbs  for 
Home  Use,  the  Formation  of  the  Vegetable  C^rden,  Soils  and 
Manures,  etc.  464  pages,  140  illustrations,  8  photo  plates,  and 
5  coloured  plates  of  Insect  Pests.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  5s.  net ; 
by  post,  5s.  6d. 

Easily-Grown  Hardy  Perennials. 

By  G.  H.  Vos,  B.A.  Onltare  and  Propagation,  Notes  on  Habit 
and  Uses,  Order,  Species,  English  Nfimes,  &c. ;  476  pages,  255 
Illustrations,      Grown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  5b.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

The  Enoyelopadia  of  GardoninK- 

By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  A  Gomplete  Dictionary  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  Flowers,  Frnit,  Vegetables,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
with  Description,  and  Popular  and  Technical  Names,  Cultivation, 
etc.    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  454  pages.     Price  Ss.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Roses  and  their  Cultivation. 

By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  A  practical  guide  to  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Kose  Outdoors  and  Under  G-lass  Schedule  of  all  the  varieties 
worthy  of  Culture,  How  best  Grown,  Colour,  Habit,  Pruning,  etc. 
164  pages,  50  illustrations,  8  photo  plates,  and  coloured  frontis- 
piece.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.     Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lOd. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinlts. 

By  H.  W.  Weguelin,  F.R.H.S.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  to  the 
successful  Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  Carnations ',  a  list  of 
Varieties  worth  Growing ;  Management  Month  by  Month,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     Price  2s.  6d.  not ;  by  post  2s.  lOd. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse. 

By  D.  B.  Crane,  F.R.H.S.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
Early- flowering.  Decorative,  Mid  Season  and  late  Chrysanthemums, 
with  a  complete  List  of  Garden  Varieties,  Description,  Colour,  &o. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  28.  6d.  net ;    by  post,  28.  lOd. 

The  Book  of  The  Potato. 

By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  A  practical  work  on  the  History, 
Propagation  and  Cultivation  in  Ghirden  and  Field  for  Home  Con- 
sumption, Market  and  Exhibition ;  Raising  New  Varieties  ;  Diseases, 
&c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  2b.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2b.  lOd. 

Alphabet  of  Gardenlnsr- 

By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  A  practical  guide  to  the  Principles  of 
Horticulture ;  Budding,  Grafting,  Pruning,  Hybridising,  Forcing, 
&c.  Illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams.  Crown  Svo.  Price 
Is.  6d.  net;  by  post,  Is.  9d.     Bound  in  cloth,  2b.  net;  by  post,  2h.  3d. 

Chrysanthemums,    and     How    to    Grow    Them    for 
Exhibition. 

By  J.  B.  Wboe.  a  complete  guide  to  Growing  for  Exhibition,  with 
iustrnctions  for  Timing  and  Stopping,  Selections  of  the  Best  Variaties, 
etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  Price  ]s.  net;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 
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GARDENERS'     MflGHZINE: 

A    Practical   Journal    for    Gardeners,    Florists, 

Nurserymen   and   Exhibitors   of   Flowers, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS   ILLUSTRATED. 

Subscription  ;  12  months,  I€  6  ;   6  months,  5  6;  3  months, .?  '■ 

Offices  :  I*  and  llll,  Aldersgnti'  Street,  Londuii. 
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ADVEETISEiMENTS. 


The  most  Fascinating  and   EasUy=grown 
Hardy  Perennial. 


Kcluy(vc|'s  t 


LOVELY 


EW 


Pdeonies 

THE     FASHIONABLE    FLOWER. 

The  most  delightful  product  of  the  XXth  Century.  The  flower  for  the  NEW 
CENTURY.  No  garden  is  complete  without  them.  Mo-it  decorative  as  a  Cut 
Flower,  and  gloriously  be.iutiful  in  Beds  and  Borders.  They  are  Hardy  as  the  Dock, 
and  charming  in  the  infinite  number  of  lints  in  flower  and  foliage,  and  should  be 
planted  now  to  secure  flowers  next  season. 
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Double  or  Single-Flowered  as  desired.    Strong  Plants  only. 
Ail  are  named. 

Collection  A,  i8/-  per  doz.  (loo  for  £6  6s.).— Purple,  purple- 
crirasuii,  clierry-red,  rose,  and  lilac-rose  colours  are  included  in 
equal  proportions. 

Collection  B,  24/-  per  doz.  (50  for  £4  4s.)— Purple,  puiT)le 
crimson,  cherry-red,  deep  amethyst,  rich  rose,  rose,  lilac-rose, 
rose-pink,  and  peach  in  equal  proportions  are  included,  and  shades 
of  white  in  less  proportion. 

Collection  C,  30/-  per  doz.  (50  for  £5  5s.)— The  above  colours, 
with  the  addition  of  maroon-crimson,  faint  blush,  delicate  cream 
and  white,  and  sorts  with  fragrance  are  selected. 

Collection  D,  42/-  per  doz.  (50  for  £7  7s.)— The  most  fragrant 
sorts,  purest  whites,  and  most  delicate  combinations  of  creamy- 
yellow,  and  white  and  blush,  are  added  to  the  brightest  of  the  above 
colours,  and  purple  and  lilac  tints  omitted. 


Carriage  Paid  for  Cheque  with  Order  if  this    Book    is    mentioned. 
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